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PREFACE. 


hae 


IT is ten years since this edition was first drafted. 
Various interruptions, of war and peace, have prevented 
me from finishing it till now, and I am bound to acknow- 
ledge the courtesy and patience of the editor and the 
publishers. During the ten years a number of valuable 
contributions to the subject have appeared. Of these as 
well as of their predecessors I have endeavoured to take 
account; if I have not referred to them often, this has 
been due to no lack of appreciation, but simply because, 
in order to be concise and readable, I have found it 
necessary to abstain from offering any catena of opinions 
in this edition. The one justification for issuing another 
edition of IIpés “EBpaiovs seemed to me to lie in a fresh 
point of view, expounded in the notes—fresh, that is, in 
an English edition. I am more convinced than ever 
that the criticism of this writing cannot hope to make 
any positive advance except from two negative con- 
clusions. One is, that the identity of the author and of 
his readers must be left in the mist where they already 
lay at the beginning of the second century when the 
guess-work, which is honoured as “ tradition,” began. The 
other is, that the situation which called forth this remark- 
able piece of primitive Christian thought had nothing to do 
with any movement in contemporary Judaism. The writer 
of IIpés ‘EBpaiovs knew no Hebrew, and his readers were 
in no sense ‘E®pato.. These may sound paradoxes, I 
agree with those who think they are axioms, At any 
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rate such is the point of view from which the present 
edition has been written ; it will explain why, for example, 
in the Introduction there is so comparatively small space 
devoted to the stock questions about authorship and date. 

One special reason for the delay in issuing the book 
has been the need of working through the materials 
supplied for the criticism of the text by von Soden’s 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments (1913) and by some 
subsequent discoveries, and also the need of making a 
first-hand study of the Wisdom literature of Hellenistic 
Judaism as well as of Philo. Further, I did not feel 
justified in annotating IIpos ‘E8paiovs without reading 
through the scattered ethical and philosophical tracts 
and treatises of the general period, like the De Mundo 
and the remains of Teles and Musonius Rufus. 

“A commentary,” as Dr. Johnson observed, “must arise 
from the fortuitous discoveries of many men in devious 
walks of literature.’ No one can leave the criticism of a 
work like IIpos “E®paious after twelve years spent upon 
it, without feeling deeply indebted to such writers as 
Chrysostom, Calvin, Bleek, Riehm, and Riggenbach, who 
have directly handled it. But I owe much to some 
eighteenth-century writings, like L. C. Valckenaer’s Scholia 
and G. D. Kypke’s Observationes Sacrae, as well as to 
other scholars who have lit up special points of inter- 
pretation indirectly. Where the critical data had been 
already gathered in fairly complete form, I have tried 
to exercise an independent judgment; also I hope some 
fresh ground has been broken here and there in ascertain- 
ing and illustrating the text of this early Christian 
masterpiece. 

JAMES MOFFATT. 


GLASGOW, 15¢h February 1924. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


—— 


§ 1. ORIGIN AND AIM. 


(i.) 

Durinc the last quarter of the first century A.D. a little master- 
piece of religious thought began to circulate among some of the 
Christian communities. The earliest trace of it appears towards 
the end of the century, in a pastoral letter sent by the church 
of Rome to the church of Corinth. The authorship of this 
letter is traditionally assigned to a certain Clement, who 
probably composed it about the last decade of the century. 
Evidently he knew IIpds “EGpaious (as we may, for the sake of 
convenience, call our writing); there are several almost verbal 
reminiscences (cp. Dr. A. J. Carlyle in Zhe New Testament in the 
Apostolic Fathers, pp. 44f., where the evidence is sifted). This 
is beyond dispute, and proves that our writing was known at 
Rome during the last quarter of the first century. A fair speci- 
men of the indebtedness of Clement to our epistle may be seen 
in a passage like the following, where I have underlined the 
allusions : 


3675 ds dv dravyacpa THs peyadwovyys abrod, TorovTw melo 
2 Ne Z g 7 ” VER pes , 
éorly ayyéAwv, dow Siapopwrepoy dvoya. KexAnpovo- 
pnke® yéyparra yap otrws" 

€ a ‘ 2 id 2 a , 
6 moldy Tovs ayyédous airod mvevpara 
\ ‘ \ > A ‘ 4 
kal Tous AerToupyous adtrov wupos PAdya. 
A ~ /, 
ert S& TO vid adrod otrus elrev 6 Seordrns* 
C4 > , 
vids Lov El ov, 
S eee ph Tig, 
eyo onmEpov yeyevvnka oe 
»” deat) a ‘ 5 , 26 - r , 
airnoa map enor, Kat ddow cor vy tiv KAnpovopiay 
t 4 fol ~ 
cov Kal THY KaTacxETlv Gov Ta TépaTa THS YI. 


4 
kat madw A€yeu mpos adrov" 
xiii 
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Kaov ék deErdv pov, 
éws dv 08 Tors éxOpovs cov tromdd:oy TOV TodaV Gov. 
tives obv of exOpot; of datAor Kal aytitacodpevor TO 
OeAjpare adrov. 
To this we may add a sentence from what precedes : 


36! ’Inoody Xpicrdv tov dpxrepéa 
Tov mporpopav judy, Tov mpoordrny 
Kal BonOdr rijs doGevelas Huav. 


238 Suvarat Tots metpafouévors Bon- 
Ofjou. . . . 3) Karavojcare rodv 
améorodov Kat dpxepéa THs duodoylas 
quay Inoodr. 


The same phrase occurs twice in later doxologies, da rod 
dpxvepéws kal mpoordrov (trav Prxydv Huarv, 61°) (Fav, 641) “Iyood 
Xpirrov. There is no convincing proof that Ignatius or 
Polykarp used IIpds “EGpaiovs, but the so-called Epistle of 
Barnabas contains some traces of it (e.g. in 4° 55-6 and 617-19), 
Barnabas is a second-rate interpretation of the OT ceremonial 
system, partly on allegorical lines, to warn Christians against 
having anything to do with Judaism; its motto might be taken 
from 3° va pH mpocpyoowpeba ds mpoondvros (v./. érnAvrot) TO 
éxe(voy vouw. In the homily called 2 Clement our writing is 
freely employed, e.g. in 


118 wore, ddeApol pov, uh Supuxa- 
pev, GAG EAtricavTes Uroueivwuev, iva 
Kal Tov pi bdoy Komowmueba. muiords yap 
éorw 6 émayyeddmevos TAs dvTimc Blas 








dmod.dvar Exdorw eépywv avrov, 
6 g 5 
1° drobéwevar éxetvo 8 mepixelueda 
végos TH avToU Oedjoet. 


164 mpoceuvxh S& éx Kadfs ouver- 
onoews. 


“Tt seems difficult, in view 
resist the conclusion that the 
consciously influenced by that 
in The New Testament in the 
2 Clement is, in all likelihood, 


10% xaréxwuev Thy duoroylay rhs 
é\rldos adxdwh, muoTds yap 6 émaryyet- 
Adevos. 


12! rocotrov exovres mepikelwevov 
Tutv véedos papripwr, &yKov drobéuevor 
wdvTa. ee 

138 rpocetixerbe mepl huav* reOd- 
MeOa yap bri Kadqy ovveldnoww exouev. 





of the verbal coincidences, to 
language of 2 Clement is un- 
of Hebrews” (Dr. A. J. Carlyle 
Apostolic Fathers, p. 126). As 
a product either of the Roman 


or of the Alexandrian church, where IIpés ‘E8paiovs was early 
appreciated, this becomes doubly probable. 
There is no reason why Justin Martyr, who had lived at 


Rome, should not have known 


of it (see on 3) 11* etc.) is barely beyond dispute. 


it; but the evidence for his use 
Hermas, 


however, knew it; the Shepherd shows repeated traces of it (cf. 


Zahn’s edition, pp. 439 f.). 


It was read in the North African 


church, as Tertullian’s allusion proves (see p. xvii), and with par- 
ticular interest in the Alexandrian church, even before Clement 
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wrote (cp. p. xviii). Clement’s use of it is unmistakable, though 
he does not show any sympathy with its ideas about sacrifice.} 
Naturally a thinker like Marcion ignored it, though why it shared 
with First Peter the fate of exclusion from the Muratorian canon 
is inexplicable. However, the evidence of the second century 
upon the whole is sufficient to show that it was being widely 
circulated and appreciated as an edifying religious treatise, 
canonical or not. 
(ii.) 


By this time it had received the title of [pds “EGpaiovs. 
Whatever doubts there were about the authorship, the writing 
never went under any title except this in the later church ; which 
proves that, though not original, the title must be early. 
“EBpato.? was intended to mean Jewish Christians. Those who 
affixed this title had no idea of its original destination ; other- 
wise they would have chosen a local term, for the writing is 
obviously intended for a special community. They were struck 
by the interest of the writing in the OT sacrifices and priests, 
however, and imagined in a superficial way that it must have 
been addressed to Jewish Christians. ‘EGpato. was still an 
archaic equivalent for ‘Iovdato.; and those who called our writing 
IIpés “EGBpaiovs must have imagined that it had been originally 
meant for Jewish (¢.e. Hebrew-speaking) Christians in Palestine, 
or, in a broader sense, for Christians who had been born in 
Judaism. The latter is more probable. Where the title origin- 
ated we cannot say; the corresponding description of 1 Peter 
as ad gentes originated in the Western church, but [pds “EBpaious 
is common both to the Western and the Eastern churches. 
The very fact that so vague and misleading a title was added, 
proves that by the second century all traces of the original 
destination of the writing had been lost. It is, like the Ad 
Familiares of Cicero’s correspondence, one of the erroneous 
titles in ancient literature, “hardly more than a reflection of the 
impression produced on an early copyist” (W. Robertson Smith). 
The reason why the original destination had been lost sight of, 
was probably the fact that it was a small household church—not 
one of the great churches, but a more limited circle, which may 
have become merged in the larger local church as time went on. 
Had it been sent, for example, to any large church like that at 
Rome or Alexandria, there would have been neither the need 

1 Cp. R. B. Tollington’s Clement of Alexandria, vol. ii. pp. 225 f. 

2 Tt is quite impossible to regard it as original, in an allegorical sense, as 
though the writer, like Philo, regarded 6 ‘EBpaios as the typical believer who, 
a second Abraham, migrated or crossed from the sensuous to the spiritual 


world. The writer never alludes to Abraham in this connexion ; indeed he 
never uses ‘EBpaios at all. 
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nor the opportunity for changing the title to [pds ‘EGpaiovs. 
Our writing is not a manifesto to Jewish Christians in general, 
or to Palestinian Jewish Christians, as apds ‘EGpatovs would 
imply; indeed it is not addressed to Jewish Christians at all. 
Whoever were its original readers, they belonged to a definite, 
local group or circle. That is the first inference from the writing 
itself; the second is, that they were not specifically Jewish 
Christians. The canonical title has had an unfortunate influence 
upon the interpretation of the writing (an influence which is still 
felt in some quarters). It has been responsible for the idea, 
expressed in a variety of forms, that the writer is addressing 
Jewish Christians in Palestine or elsewhere who were tempted, 
e.g., by the war of A.D. 66-70, to fall back into Judaism; and 
even those who cannot share this view sometimes regard the 
readers as swayed by some hereditary associations with their 
old faith, tempted by the fascinations of a ritual, outward system 
of religion, to give up the spiritual messianism of the church. 
All such interpretations are beside the point. The writer never 
mentions Jews or Christians. He views his readers without any 
distinction of this kind; to him they are in danger of relapsing, 
but there is not a suggestion that the relapse is into Judaism, or 
that he is trying to wean them from a preoccupation with Jewish 
religion. He never refers to the temple, any more than to cir- 
cumcision. It is the tabernacle of the pentateuch which interests 
him, and all his knowledge of the Jewish ritual is gained from the 
LXX and later tradition. The LXX is for him and his readers 
the codex of their religion, the appeal to which was cogent, 
for Gentile Christians, in the early church. As Christians, his 
readers accepted the LXX as their bible. It was superfluous to 
argue for it; he could argue from it, as Paul had done, as a 
writer like Clement of Rome did afterwards. How much the 
LXX meant to Gentile Christians, may be seen in the case of a 
man like Tatian, for example, who explicitly declares that he 
owed to reading of the OT his conversion to Christianity (4d 
Graecos, 29). It is true that our author, in arguing that Christ 
had to suffer, does not appeal to the LXX. But this is an 
idiosyncrasy, which does not affect the vital significance of the 
LXX prophecies. The Christians to whom he was writing had 
learned to appreciate their LXX as an authority, by their mem- 
bership in the church. Their danger was not an undervaluing 
of the LXX as authoritative; it was a moral and mental danger, 
which the writer seeks to meet by showing how great their re- 
ligion was intrinsically. This he could only do ultimately by 
assuming that they admitted the appeal to their bible, just as they 
admitted the divine Sonship of Jesus. There may have been 
Christians of Jewish birth among his readers ; but he addresses 
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his circle, irrespective of their origin, as all members of the 
People of God, who accept the Book of God. The writing, in 
short, might have been called ad gentes as aptly as First Peter, 
which also describes Gentile Christians as 6 Aads, the People 
(cp. on 217), The readers were not in doubt of their religion. 
Its basis was unquestioned. What the trouble was, in their case, 
was no theoretical doubt about the codex or the contents of 
Christianity, but a practical failure to be loyal to their principles, 
which the writer seeks to meet by recalling them to the full mean- 
ing and responsibility of their faith; naturally he takes them 
to the common ground of the sacred LXX. 

We touch here the question of the writer’s aim. But, before 
discussing this, a word must be said about the authorship. 

Had IIpés ‘E8patous been addressed to Jews, the title would have been 
intelligible. Not only was there a [cvva]ywy ‘EBp[alwy] at Corinth (cp. 
Deissmann’s Light from the East, pp. 13, 14), but a cuvaywyh AiBpéwr at Rome 
(cp. Schiirer’s Geschichte des Juid. Volkes*, iii. 46). Among the Jewish 
cuvayeryat mentioned in the Roman epitaphs (cp. N. Miiller’s Dze judische 
Katakombe am Monteverde zu Rom. . ., Leipzig, 1912, pp. 11of.), there 
is one of ‘E@péor, which Miiller explains as in contrast to the synagogue of 
‘‘vernaclorum” (Bepydkdor, Bepvaxdyjovot), 2.€ resident Jews as opposed to 
immigrants ; though it seems truer, with E. Bormann (Wzener Studien, 1912, 
pp. 333f.), to think of some Kultgemeinde which adhered to the use of 
Hebrew, or which, at any rate, was of Palestinian origin or connexion. 


(iii. ) 

The knowledge of who the author was must have disappeared 
as soon as the knowledge of what the church was, for whom he 
wrote. Who wrote IIpds “EBpafous? We know as little of this 
as we do of the authorship of Zhe Whole Duty of Man, that 
seventeenth-century classic of English piety. Conjectures sprang 
up, early in the second century, but by that time men were no 
wiser than we are. The mere fact that some said Barnabas, 
some Paul, proves that the writing had been circulating among 
the adespota. It was perhaps natural that our writing should 
be assigned to Barnabas, who, as a Levite, might be sup- 
posed to take a special interest in the ritual of the temple— 
the very reason which led to his association with the later 
Epistle of Barnabas. Also, he was called vids rapaxAjoews 
(Ac 4%), which seemed to tally with He 13”? (rot Adyou rhs 
mapakAjoews), just as the allusion to “beloved” in Ps 127? 
(=2 S 12%f-) was made to justify the attribution of the psalm 
to king Solomon. The difficulty about applying 2? to a man 
like Barnabas was overlooked, and in North Africa, at any rate, 
the (Roman ?) tradition of his authorship prevailed, as Tertullian’s 
words in de pudicitia 20 show: “volo ex redundantia alicuius 
etiam comitis apostolorum testimonium superinducere, idoneum 
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confirmandi de proximo jure disciplinam magistrorum. Extat 
enim et Barnabae titulus ad Hebraeos, adeo satis auctoritati 
viri, ut quem Paulus juxta se constituerit in abstinentiae tenore : 
‘aut ego solus et Barnabas non habemus hoc operandi potes- 
tatem ?’ (1 Co 9°). Et utique receptior apud ecclesias epistola 
Barnabae illo apocrypho Pastore moechorum. Monens itaque 
discipulos, omissis omnibus initiis, ad perfectionem magis tendere,” 
etc. (quoting He 6‘). What appeals to Tertullian in Tpés 
‘EBpatous is its uncompromising denial of any second repentance. 
His increasing sympathy with the Montanists had led him to 
take a much less favourable view of the Shepherd of Hermas 
than he had once entertained; he now contrasts its lax tone 
with the rigour of IIpds “EBpaiovs, and seeks to buttress his 
argument on this point by insisting as much as he can on the 
authority of IIpés ‘EBpaiovs as a production of the apostolic 
Barnabas. Where this tradition originated we cannot tell. 
Tertullian refers to it as a fact, not as an oral tradition; he 
may have known some MS of the writing with the title BapvaGa 
mpos ‘EBpaiovus (éricroAy), and this may have come from Montanist 
circles in Asia Minor, as Zahn suggests. But all this is guessing 
in the dark about a guess in the dark. 

Since Paul was the most considerable letter-writer of the 
primitive church, it was natural that in some quarters this 
anonymous writing should be assigned to him, as was done 
apparently in the Alexandrian church, although even there 
scholarly readers felt qualms at an early period, and endeavoured 
to explain the idiosyncrasies of style by supposing that some 
disciple of Paul, like Luke, translated it from Hebrew into 
Greek. This Alexandrian tradition of Paul’s authorship was 
evidently criticized in other quarters, and the controversy drew 
from Origen the one piece of enlightened literary criticism which 
the early discussions produced. "Oru 6 xapaxryp ris AéEews Tis 
mpos “EBpatous émvyeypappévys emuoroAys ovK exer 70 ev Ady 
iuwrixov Tod droordAov, dporoyyjoavros éavtdv idwornv elvar To 
Abyw (2 Co 11°), rovréote TH Ppdoe, GAAG éoriv H émiorodAn 
avvOéce THs Aé~ews “EAAnviKwrépa, was 6 émuordpevos Kpivew 
Ppdcewy Suapopas Soroyjoa dv. madAw Te ad Ort TA vonyaTa 
THS émiotoAns Oavpdoud éor, Kal od devTepa TOY dmoaTOALKGV 
dmodoyoumevov ypaypdtwv, Kal TodTo av cupdyoar evar dAnOes as 
& mpooéxuv TH avayvecer TH dmootoduKy. . . . “Eyo 8 dropauwe- 
pevos eirou. av ote Ta pev vonuara Tov dmoardAov éativ, H Sé 
gpadois Kal 9 otvOecis aropvynpovevoayros Tivos Ta GaroTTONLKA, Kal 
oomepel TXoALoypadyoavtTds Twos Ta eipypéva ims Tod SidacKdAov. 
el Tis ovv éxkAnoia exer TavTynv THY émictoAHv Os TlavAov, atrn 
eddokipeitw Kai ext ToUTH. od yap Eiki of dpxator dvdpes ds TLavAov 
airiy Tmapadeddxact, tis 88 6 ypdwas THY émicToAny, TO pev dAnbés 
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Oeds oidev (quoted by Eusebius, WZ. vi. 25. 11-14).1 Origen is 
too good a scholar to notice the guess that it was a translation 
from Hebrew, but he adds, 7 8 eis Huds pbdcaca icropia, id 
twov pev deydvrwv, dtu KAjuns 6 yevdouevos erioxoros “Pwomatwv 
éypape tTHv emicToAny, td Twov dé dre AovKds 6 ypawas 7d 
evayyéAvov Kai tas IIpdges. The idea that Clement of Rome 
wrote it was, of course, an erroneous deduction from the echoes 
of it in his pages, almost as unfounded as the notion that Luke 
wrote it, either independently or as an amanuensis of Paul—a 
view probably due ultimately to the explanation of how his 
gospel came to be an apostolic, canonical work. Origen yields 
more to the “‘ Pauline” interpretation of IIpds “E@paiovs than is 
legitimate ; but, like Erasmus at a later day,? he was living in 
an environment where the “Pauline” tradition was almost a 
note of orthodoxy. Even his slight scruples failed to keep the 
question open. In the Eastern church, any hesitation soon 
passed away, and the scholarly scruples of men like Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen made no impression on the church at 
large. It is significant, for example, that when even Eusebius 
comes to give his own opinion (4.Z. iii. 38. 2), he alters the 
hypothesis about Clement of Rome, and makes him merely 
the translator of a Pauline Hebrew original, not the author 
of a Greek original. As a rule, however, IIpés “EBpaiouvs was 
accepted as fully Pauline, and passed into the NT canon of the 
Asiatic, the Egyptian, and the Syriac churches without question. 
In the Syriac canon of A.D. 400 (text as in Souter’s Zext and 
Canon of NNT, p. 226), indeed, it stands next to Romans in 
the list of Paul’s epistles (see below, § 4). Euthalius, it is true, 
about the middle of the fifth century, argues for it in a way 
that indicates a current of opposition still flowing in certain 
quarters, but ecclesiastically IIpos “E@patovs in the East as a 
Pauline document could defy doubts. The firm conviction of 
the Eastern church as a whole comes out in a remark like that 
of Apollinarius the bishop of Laodicea, towards the close of the 
fourth century : mod yéypamra. dtu Xapaxriip éore THS brooTacews 
6 vids; mapa TO dmogr ody IlavAw ev tH mpds “EBpaiovs. Ovx 
éxkAnowderau. ae ou Karipyyedn TO evayyéAvov Xpicrod, TavAov 
elvan memiorevtar 4 érictoAn (Dial. de sancta Trin. 922). 

It was otherwise in the Western church, where IIpés “EGpaious 
was for long either read simply as an edifying treatise, or, if 
regarded as canonical, assigned to some anonymous apostolic 


1 There is a parallel to the last words in the scoffing close of an epigram 
in the Greek Anthology (ix. 135) : ypawe Tus ; olde Beds’ rlvos eivexev ; olde Kal 
avrés. 

2 “Jt a stilo Pauli, quod ad phrasin attinet, longe lateque discrepat, ita 
ad spiritum ac pectus Paulinum vehementer accedit.” 
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writer rather than to Paul. Possibly the use made of IIpos 
‘EBpaious by the Montanists and the Novatians, who welcomed 
its denial of a second repentance, compromised it in certain 
quarters. Besides, the Roman church had never accepted the 
Alexandrian tradition of Paul’s authorship. Hence, even when, 
on its merits, it was admitted to the canon, there was a strong 
tendency to treat it as anonymous, as may be seen, for example, 
in Augustine’s references. Once in the canon, however, it 
gradually acquired a Pauline prestige, and, as Greek scholar- 
ship faded, any scruples to the contrary became less and less 
intelligible. It was not till the study of Greek revived 
again, at the dawn of the Reformation, that the question was 
reopened. 

The data in connexion with the early fortunes of IIpds ‘EBpatous in church 
history belong to text-books on the Canon, like Zahn’s Geschichte d. NT 
Kanons, i. 283 f., 577f., ii. 160f., 358 f. ; Leipoldt’s Geschichte d. NT Kanons, 


i, pp. 188f., 219f.; and Jacquier’s Le Nouveau Testament dams L’ Eglise 
Chrétienne, i. (1911). 


Few characters mentioned in the NT have escaped the 
attention of those who have desired in later days to identify 
the author of IIpds “EBpaiovs. Apollos, Peter, Philip, Silvanus, 
and even Prisca have been suggested, besides Aristion, the 
alleged author of Mk 16%. I have summarized these views 
elsewhere (Jntrod. to Lit. of NT.*, pp. 438-442), and it is super- 
fluous here to discuss hypotheses which are in the main due to 
an irrepressible desire to construct NT romances. Perhaps our 
modern pride resents being baffled by an ancient document, but 
it is better to admit that we are not yet wiser on this matter 
than Origen was, seventeen centuries ago. The author of Ipods 
“EBpaiovs cannot be identified with any figure known to us in 
the primitive Christian tradition. He left great prose to some 
little clan of early Christians, but who they were and who he 
was, 70 prev aAnbes Oeds otdev. To us he is a voice and no more. 
The theory which alone explains the conflicting traditions is that 
for a time the writing was circulated as an anonymous tract. 
Only on this hypothesis can the simultaneous emergence of 
the Barnabas and the Paul traditions in different quarters be 
explained, as well as the persistent tradition in the Roman 
church that it was anonymous. As Zahn sensibly concludes, 
“those into whose hands Ipés “EBpaiovs came either looked 
upon it as an anonymous writing from ancient apostolic times, or 
else resorted to conjecture. If Paul did not write it, they 
thought, then it must have been composed by some other 
prominent teacher of the apostolic church. Barnabas was such 
a man.” In one sense, it was fortunate that the Pauline 
hypothesis prevailed so early and so extensively, for apart from 
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this help it might have been difficult for [pds ‘EBpaious to win 
or to retain its place in the canon. But even when it had been 
lodged securely inside the canon, some Western churchmen still 
clung for a while to the old tradition of its anonymity,! although 
they could do no more than hold this as a pious opinion. 
The later church was right in assigning IIpés ‘Efpaious a 
canonical position. The original reasons might be erroneous 
or doubtful, but even in the Western church, where they con- 
tinued to be questioned, there was an increasing indisposition 
to challenge their canonical result. 


(iv.) 


Thrown back, in the absence of any reliable tradition, upon 
the internal evidence, we can only conclude that the writer was 
one of those personalities in whom the primitive church was 
more rich than we sometimes realize. ‘Si l’on a pu comparer 
saint Paul a Luther,” says Ménégoz, “nous comparerions 
volontiers l’auteur de l’Epitre aux Hébreux Aa Mélanchthon.” 
He was a highly trained diddcxados, perhaps a Jewish Christian, 
who had imbibed the philosophy of Alexandrian Judaism before 
his conversion, a man of literary culture and deep religious 
feeling. He writes to what is apparently a small community or 
circle of Christians, possibly one of the household-churches, to 
which he was attached. For some reason or another he was 
absent from them, and, although he hopes to rejoin them before 
long, he feels moved to send them this letter (1378) to rally 
them. It is possible to infer from 13% (see note) that they 
belonged to Italy ; in any case, IIpds “EBpaiovs was written either 
to or from some church in Italy. Beyond the fact that the 
writer and his readers had been evangelized by some of the 
disciples of Jesus (23 4), we know nothing more about them. 
The words in 23 * do not mean that they belonged to the second 
generation, of course, in a chronological sense, for such words 
would have applied to the converts of any mission during the 
first thirty years or so after the crucifixion, and the only other 
inference to be drawn, as to the date, is from passages like 108%. 
and 13”, viz. that the first readers of Ilpds ‘E@paiovs were not 
neophytes ; they had lived through some rough experiences, and 
indeed their friend expects from them a maturity of experience 
and intelligence which he is disappointed to miss (51!) ; also, 

1 According to Professor Souter (Zext and Canon of NT, p. 190) the 
epistle is ignored by the African Canon (c. 360), Optatus of Mileue in 
Numidia (370-385), the Acts of the Donatist Controversy, Zeno of Verona, 
an African by birth, and Foebadius of Agen (0b. post 392), while ‘‘ Ambrosi- 
aster’’ (fourth century?) ‘‘uses the work as canonical, but always as an 
anonymous work.” 
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their original leaders have died, probably as martyrs (cp. on 13’). 
For these and other reasons, a certain sense of disillusionment 
had begun to creep over them. [IIpés ‘EGpaiovs is a Adyos 
mapaxAjcews, to steady and rally people who are zetpafopevor, 
their temptation being to renounce God, or at least to hesitate 
and retreat, to relax the fibre of loyal faith, as if God were too 
difficult to follow in the new, hard situation: Once, at the 
outset of their Christian career, they had been exposed to mob- 
rioting (102%), when they had suffered losses of property, for the 
sake of the gospel, and also the loud jeers and sneers which 
pagans and Jews alike heaped sometimes upon the disciples. 
This they had borne manfully, in the first glow of their en- 
thusiasm. Now, the more violent forms of persecution had 
apparently passed ; what was left was the dragging experience 
of contempt at the hand of outsiders, the social ostracism and 
shame, which were threatening to take the heart out of them. 
Such was their rough, disconcerting environment. Unless an 
illegitimate amount of imagination is applied to the internal data, 
they cannot be identified with what is known of any community 
in the primitive church, so scanty is our information. Least of 
all is it feasible to connect them with the supposed effects of the 
Jewish rebellion which culminated in a.p. 70. IIpos “EGpaious 
cannot be later than about a.p. 85, as the use of it in Clement 
of Rome’s epistle proves; how much earlier it is, we cannot 
say, but the controversy over the Law, which marked the Pauline 
phase, is evidently over. 


It is perhaps not yet quite superfluous to point out that the use of the 
present tense (e.g. in 7® °° 8% g® 131°) is no clue to the date, as though this 
implied that the Jewish temple was still standing. The writer is simply 
using the historic present of actions described in scripture. It is a literary 
method which is common in writings long after A.D. 70, e.g. in Josephus, 
who observes (c. Agzon, i. 7) that any priest who violates a Mosaic regulation 
amnyopevTar uATE Tots Bwuols maploracbar unre meTéxely THS GANS ayiorelas 
(so Azt. iii. 6. 7-12, xiv. 2. 2, etc.). Clement of Rome similarly writes as 
though the Mosaic ritual were still in existence (40-41, T@ yap dpycepel WOiar 
Aecroupyla dedouévar elolv . . . Kat Aevirars tOrac diaxoviae émixewrar.. . 
mpoopepovrat Avatar év ‘Iepovoahu pdvy), and the author of the Zp. ad 
Diognet. 3 writes that oi dé ye Ovolats atr@ Ov atuaros Kal Kvions Kal droKavTW- 
parwv émiredety olduevor kal Tatras Tals Tiuats avrov ‘yepalpew, ovdév for 
Soxodor diadéper Trav eis TA KwHa Thy adrhyv evdeckvuuevwy gidoriulay. The 
idea that the situation of the readers was in any way connected with the crisis 
of A.D. 66-70 in Palestine is unfounded. IIp0s “Efpatous has nothing to do 
with the Jewish temple, nor with Palestinian Christians. There is not a 
syllable in the writing which suggests that either the author or his readers 
had any connexion with or interest in the contemporary temple and ritual of 
Judaism ; their existence mattered as little to his idealist method of argu- 
ment as their abolition. When he observes (8) that the old dvaéjxn was 
éyyvs adpavicuod, all he means is that the old régime, superseded now by 
Jesus, was decaying even in Jeremiah’s age. 
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(v.) 


The object of IIpos “E@paiovys may be seen from a brief 
analysis of its contents. The writer opens with a stately para- 
graph, introducing the argument that Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God is superior (xpeirrwv) to angels, in the order of revelation 
(11-218), and this, not in spite of but because of his incarnation 
and sufferings. He is also superior (xpeirrwv) even to Moses 
(3), as a Son is superior to a servant. Instead of pursuing 
the argument further, the writer then gives an impressive bible 
reading on the gs5th psalm, to prove that the People of God 
have still assured to them, if they will only have faith, the divine 
Rest in the world to come (3°*-41%), Resuming his argument, 
the writer now begins to show how Jesus as God’s Son is superior 
to the Aaronic high priest (4!4-5!°), This is the heart of his 
subject, and he stops for a moment to rouse the attention of his 
readers (51-620) before entering upon the high theme. By a 
series of skilful transitions he has passed on from the Person of 
the Son, which is uppermost in chs. 1-4, to the Priesthood 
of the Son, which dominates chs. 7-8. Jesus as High Priest 
mediates a superior (xpeirrwy) order of religion or da6yxy than 
that under which Aaron and his successors did their work for the 
People of God, and access to God, which is the supreme need of 
men, is now secured fully and finally by the relation of Jesus to 
God, in virtue of his sacrifice (679-815), The validity of this 
sacrifice is then proved (g!—10}8) ; it is absolutely efficacious, as 
no earlier sacrifice of victims could be, in securing forgiveness 
and fellowship for man. The remainder of the writing (1019-1374) 
is a series of impressive appeals for constancy. The first (10191) 
is a skilful blend of encouragement and warning. He then 
appeals to the fine record of his readers (10%), bidding them be 
worthy of their own past, and inciting them to faith in God by 
reciting a great roll-call of heroes and heroines belonging to God’s 
People in the past, from Abel to the Maccabean martyrs (111-4), 
He further kindles their imagination and conscience by holding 
up Jesus as the Supreme Leader of all the faithful (121), even 
along the path of suffering ; besides, he adds (12*11), suffering 
is God’s discipline for those who belong to his household. To 
prefer the world (121217) is to incur a fearful penalty; the one 
duty for us is to accept the position of fellowship with God, in a 
due spirit of awe and grateful confidence (1218), A brief note 
of some ethical duties follows (1317), with a sudden warning 
against some current tendencies to compromise their spiritual 
religion (13816), A postscript (13174), with some fersonalia, 
ends the epistle. 

It is artificial to divide up a writing of this kind, which is not 
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a treatise on theology, and I have therefore deliberately abstained 
from introducing any formal divisions and subdivisions in the 
commentary. ‘The flow of thought, with its turns and windings, 
is best followed from point to point. So far as the general plan 
goes, it is determined by the idea of the finality of the Christian 
revelation in Jesus the Son of God. This is brought out (A) by 
a proof that he is superior to angels (11-218) and Moses (31), 
followed by the special exhortation of 3°-41%. Thus far it is 
what may be termed the Personality of the Son which is discussed. 
Next (B) comes the Son as High Priest (414~7?8), including the 
parenthetical exhortation of 51!-69, The (C) Sacrifice of this 
High Priest in his Sanctuary then (8!—1018) is discussed, each of 
the three arguments, which are vitally connected, laying stress 
from one side or another upon the absolute efficacy of the 
revelation. This is the dominant idea of the writing, and it 
explains the particular line which the writer strikes out. He 
takes a very serious view of the position of his friends and 
readers. They are disheartened and discouraged for various 
reasons, some of which are noted in the course of the epistle. 
There is the strain of hardship, the unpleasant experience of 
being scoffed at, and the ordinary temptations of immorality, 
which may bring them, if they are not careful, to the verge of 
actual apostasy. The writer appears to feel that the only way to 
save them from ruining themselves is to put before them the 
fearful and unsuspected consequences of their failure. Hence 
three times over the writer draws a moving picture of the fate 
which awaits apostates and renegades (64* 107 1215f), But the 
special line of argument which he adopts in 5—10!® must be 
connected somehow with the danger in which he felt his friends 
involved, and this is only to be explained if we assume that their 
relaxed interest in Christianity arose out of an imperfect concep- 
tion of what Jesus meant for their faith. He offers no theoretical 
disquisition ; it is to reinforce and deepen their conviction of the 
place of Jesus in religion, that he argues, pleads, and warns, 
dwelling on the privileges and responsibilities of the relationship 
in which Jesus had placed them. All the help they needed, all 
the hope they required, lay in the access to God mediated by 
Jesus, if they would only realize it. 

This is what makes the writing of special interest. In the 
first place (a) the author is urged by a practical necessity to 
think out his faith, or rather to state the full content of his faith, 
for the benefit of his readers. Their need puts him on his 
mettle. “Une chose surtant,” says Anatole France, “donne le 
Pattrait & la pensée des hommes: c’est l’inquiétude. Un esprit 
qui n’est point anxieux m’irrite ou m’ennuie.” In a sense all 
the NT writers are spurred by this anxiety, but the author 
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of IIpés “EBpoiovs pre-eminently. It is not anxiety about his 
personal faith, nor about the prospects of Christianity, but about 
the loyalty of those for whom he feels himself responsible ; his 
very certainty of the absolute value of Christianity makes him 
anxious when he sees his friends ready to give it up, anxious on 
their behalf, and anxious to bring out as lucidly and persuasively 
as possible the full meaning of the revelation of God in Jesus. 
What he writes is not a theological treatise in cold blood, but 
a statement of the faith, alive with practical interest. The 
situation of his readers has stirred his own mind, and he bends 
all his powers of thought and emotion to rally them. There is a 
vital urgency behind what he writes for his circle. But (4), more 
than this, the form into which he throws his appeal answers to 
the situation of his readers. He feels that the word for them is 
the absolute worth of Jesus as the Son of God; it is to bring 
this out that he argues, in the middle part of his epistle, so 
elaborately and anxiously about the priesthood and sacrifice of 
Jesus. The idealistic conception of the two spheres, the real 
and eternal, and the phenomenal (which is the mere oxudé and 
trddevypa, a mapaBody, an dytirvmoy of the former), is applied to 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, which inaugurates and realizes the 
eternal duayjxy between God and man. In a series of contrasts, 
he brings out the superiority of this revelation to the OT dvabyxn 
with its cultus. But not because the contemporary form of the 
latter had any attractions for his readers, It is with the archaic 
oxynvy described in the OT that he deals, in order to elucidate 
the final value of Jesus and his sacrifice under the new d.a6yjxn, 
which was indeed the real and eternal one. To readers like his 
friends, with an imperfect sense of all that was contained in their 
faith, he says, “‘Come back to your bible, and see how fully it 
suggests the positive value of Jesus.” Christians were finding 
Christ in the LXX, especially his sufferings in the prophetic 
scriptures, but our author falls back on the pentateuch and the 
psalter especially to illustrate the commanding position of Jesus 
as the Son of God in the eternal d:a0yxy, and the duties as well 
as the privileges of living under such a final revelation, where 
the purpose and the promises of God for his People are realized 
as they could not be under the OT diabyxy. Why the writer 
concentrates upon the priesthood and sacrifice of Jesus in this 
eternal order of things, is due in part to his general conception 
of religion (see pp. xliiif.). For him there could be no religion 
without a priest. But this idea is of direct service to his readers, 
as he believes. Hence the first mention of Jesus as dpyiepeds 
occurs as a reason for loyalty and confidence (21). Nothing 
is more practical in religion than an idea, a relevant idea power- 
fully urged. When the writer concentrates for a while upon 
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this cardinal idea of Jesus as dpxepeds, therefore, it is because 
nothing can be more vital, he thinks, for his friends than to show 
them the claims and resources of their faith, disclosing the 
rich and real nature of God’s revelation to them in his Son. 
Access to God, confidence in God, pardon for sins of the past, 
and hope for the future—all this is bound up with the d:a@j«n of 
Christ, and the writer reveals it between the lines of the LXX, 
to which as members of the People of God his friends naturally 
turned for instruction and revelation. This d:a6y«y, he argues, 
is far superior to the earlier one, as the Son of God is superior to 
angels and to Moses himself; nay more, it is superior in efficacy, 
as the real is superior to its shadowy outline, for the sacrifice 
which underlies any 8a6y«7y is fulfilled in Christ as it could not 
be under the levitical cultus. The function of Christ as high 
priest is to mediate the direct access of the People to God, and 
all this has been done so fully and finally that Christians have 
simply to avail themselves of its provisions for their faith and 
need. 

What the writer feels called upon to deal with, therefore, is 
not any sense of disappointment in his readers that they had not 
an impressive ritual or an outward priesthood, nor any hankering 
after such in contemporary Judaism; it is a failure to see that 
Christianity is the absolute religion, a failure which is really 
responsible for the unsatisfactory and even the critical situation 
of the readers. To meet this need, the writer argues as well as 
exhorts. He seeks to show from the LXX how the Christian 
faith alone fulfils the conditions of real religion, and as he 
knows no other religion than the earlier phase in Israel, he takes 
common ground with his readers on the LXX record of the first 
51a6«n, in order to let them see even there the implications and 
anticipations of the higher. 

But while the author never contemplates any fusion of 
Christianity with Jewish legalism, and while the argument betrays 
no trace of Jewish religion as a competing attraction for the 
readers, it might be argued that some speculative Judaism had 
affected the mind of the readers. No basis for this can be 
found in 13%, Yet if there were any proselytes among the 
readers, they may have felt the fascination of the Jewish system, 
as those did afterwards who are warned by Ignatius (ad Philad. 
6, etc.), “ Better listen to Christianity from a circumcised Chris- 
tian than to Judaism from one uncircumcised.” “It is mon- 
strous to talk of Jesus Christ and iovdaifew” (ad Magnes. 10). 
This interpretation was put forward by Haring (Studien und 
Kritiken, 1891, pp. 589f.), and it has been most ingeniously 
argued by Professor Purdy (Zxposttor8, xix. pp. 123-139), who 
thinks that the emphasis upon “Jesus” means that the readers 
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were exposed to the seductions of a liberal Judaism which offered 
an escape from persecution and other difficulties by presenting 
a Christ who was spiritual, divorced from history; that this 
liberal, speculative Judaism came forward as “a more developed 
and perfected type of religion than Christianity”; and that, 
without being legalistic, it claimed to be a traditional, ritualistic 
faith, which was at once inward and ceremonial. The objection 
to such interpretations,! however, is that they explain zenotum 
per ignotius. We know little or nothing of such liberal Judaism 
in the first century, any more than of a tendency on the part of 
Jewish Christians to abandon Christianity about A.D. 70 for their 
ancestral faith. Indeed any influence of Jewish propaganda, 
ritualistic or latitudinarian, must be regarded as secondary, at 
the most, in the situation of the readers as that is to be inferred 
from IIpés ‘“EBpaiovs itself. When we recognize the real method 
and aim of the writer, it becomes clear that he was dealing with 
a situation which did not require any such influence to account 
for it. The form taken by his argument is determined by the 
conception, or rather the misconception, of the faith entertained 
by his friends; and this in turn is due not to any political or 
racial factors, but to social and mental causes, such as are 
sufficiently indicated in IIpdés “EBpatous itself. Had the danger 
been a relapse into Judaism of any kind, it would have implied 
a repudiation of Jesus Christ as messiah and divine—the very 
truth which the writer can assume! What he needs to do is not 
to defend this, but to develop it. 

The writing, therefore, for all its elaborate structure, has a 
spontaneous aim. It is not a homily written at large, to which 
by some afterthought, on the part of the writer or of some editor, 
a few personalia have been appended in ch. 13. The argu- 
mentative sections bear directly and definitely upon the situa- 
tion of the readers, whom the writer has in view throughout, 
even when he seems to be far from their situation. Which brings 
us to the problem of the literary structure of Ipés ‘EBpaiovs. 


(vi.) 


See especially W. Wrede’s monograph, Das léterarische Ratsel d. Hebrier- 
briefs (1906), with the essays of E. Burggaller and R. Perdelwitz in Zec¢schraft 
fiir Neutest. Wissenschaft (1908, pp. 110f.; 1910, pp. 59f., 1o5f.); V. 
Monod’s De titulo epistulae vulgo ad Hebracos inscriptae (1910); C. C. 





1Cp., further, Professor Dickie’s article in Zxositor’, v. pp. 371f. The 
notion that the writer is controverting an external view of Christ’s person, 
which shrank, ¢.g., from admitting his humiliation and real humanity, had 
been urged by Julius Kogel in Dze Verborgenhert Jesu als des Messtas 
(Greifenswald, 1909) and in Der Sohn und die Sohne, ein exegetische Studie 
zu Heb. 2°38 (1904). 
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Torrey’s article in the Journal of Biblical Literature (1911), pp. 137-156 5 
J. W. Slot’s De letterkundige vorm v. d. Brief aan de Hebrder (1912), with 
J. Quentel’s essay in Revue Bzbligue (1912, pp. 50f.) and M. Jones’ paper 
in Expositor’, xii. 426 f. 


The literary problem of Ilpds ‘“EBpaiovs is raised by the 
absence of any address and the presence of personal matter in 
ch. 13. Why (a) has it no introductory greeting? And why (4) 
has it a postscript? As for the former point (a), there may have 
been, in the original, an introductory title. [pds ‘EGpatous opens 
with a great sentence (11), but Eph 1° is just such another, 
and there is no reason why the one should not have followed a 
title-address any more than the other.! It may have been lost 
by accident, in the tear and wear of the manuscript, for such 
accidents are not unknown in ancient literature. This is, at 
any rate, more probable than the idea that it was suppressed 
because the author (Barnabas, Apollos?) was not of sufficiently 
apostolic rank for the canon. Had this interest been operative, 
it would have been perfectly easy to alter a word or two in the 
address itself. Besides, Ips “EGpaiovs was circulating long 
before it was admitted to the canon, and it circulated even after- 
wards as non-canonical; yet not a trace of any address, Pauline 
or non-Pauline, has ever survived. Which, in turn, tells against 
the hypothesis that such ever existed—at least, against the 
theory that it was deleted when the writing was canonized. If 
the elision of the address ever took place, it must have been 
very early, and rather as the result of accident than deliberately. 
Yet there is no decisive reason why the writing should not have 
begun originally as it does in its present form. Nor does this 
imply (4) that the personal data in ch. 13 are irrelevant. Ipods 
“EGpaiovs has a certain originality in form as well as in content ; 
it is neither an epistle nor a homily, pure and simple. True, 
down to 12”9 (or 1317) there is little or nothing that might not 
have been spoken by a preacher to his audience, and Valckenaer 
(on 48) is right, so far, in saying, ““haec magnifica ad Hebraeos 
missa dissertatio oratio potius dicenda est quam epistola.” Yet 
the writer is not addressing an ideal public; he is not composing 
a treatise for Christendom at large. It is really unreal to ex- 
plain away passages like 54% r1o%f r24f and 1319 as rhetorical 
abstractions. 

II pds “EBpaiovs was the work of a S:ddoxados, who knew how 
to deliver a Adyos wapaxAyoews. Parts of it probably represent 
what he had used in preaching already (e.g. 37). But, while it 
has sometimes the tone of sermon notes written out, it is not a 


1 Ep. Barnabas begins with ddedgol, otrws det yuds ppovety ep) ’Incod 
Xpicrov ws wep Geod, etc.; 2 Clement starts with a greeting, yalpere, viol 
kal Ouyarépes, év dvduart kuplov rod dyamjoavros juas év elphvy. 
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sermon in the air. To strike out 1319 2224 or 131-7. 16-19. 20f. 
(Torrey)! does not reduce it from a letter or epistle to a sermon 
like 2 Clement. Thus, ¢g., a phrase like 11? (see note) is as 
intelligible in a written work as in a spoken address. It is only 
by emptying passages like 5! and 10% of their full meaning 
that anyone can speak of the writer as composing a sermon at 
large or for an ideal public. Part of the force of 5", e.g., is due 
to the fact that the writer is dealing with a real situation, pleading 
that in what he is going to say he is not writing simply to display 
his own talent or to please himself, but for the serious, urgent 
need of his readers. They do not deserve what he is going to 
give them. But he will give it! A thoroughly pastoral touch, 
which is lost by being turned into a rhetorical excuse for de- 
ploying some favourite ideas of his own. According to Wrede, 
the author wrote in 131819 on the basis of (Philem 22) 2 Co 
111. 12 to make it appear as though Paul was the author, and then 
added 138 on the basis of Ph 2% 2% 24; but why he should mix 
up these reminiscences, which, according to Wrede, are contra- 
dictory, it is difficult to see. Had he wished to put a Pauline 
colour into the closing paragraphs, he would surely have done 
it in a lucid, coherent fashion, instead of leaving the supposed 
allusions to Paul’s Roman imprisonment so enigmatic. But,though 
Wrede thinks that the hypothesis of a pseudonymous conclusion 
is the only way of explaining the phenomena of ch. 13, he agrees 
that to excise it entirely is out of the question. Neither the 
style nor the contents justify such a radical theory,” except on 
the untenable hypothesis that 1-12 is a pure treatise. The 
analogies of a doxology being followed by personal matter (eg. 
2 Ti 418, 1 P 4 etc.) tell against the idea that [pos “E@pafous 
must have ended with 13?!, and much less could it have ended 
with 1317. To assume that the writer suddenly bethought him, 
at the end, of giving a Pauline appearance to what he had 
written, and that he therefore added 13”, is to credit him with 
too little ability. Had he wished to convey this impression, he 
would certainly have gone further and made changes in the 
earlier part. Nor is it likely that anyone added the closing 
verses in order to facilitate its entrance into the NT canon by 
bringing it into line with the other epistles. The canon was 
drawn up for worship, and if Ipsos ‘E®paious was originally a 
discourse, it seems very unlikely that anyone would have gone 

1 To excise 13/7 as a ‘‘formless jumble of rather commonplace admoni- 
tions” is a singular misjudgment. es ; 

2 The linguistic proof is cogently led by C. R. Williams in the Journal 
of Biblical Literature (1911), pp. 129-136, who shows that the alleged 
special parallels between He 13 and Paul are neither so numerous nor so 
significant as is commonly supposed, and that the only fair explanation of 
He 13 as a whole is that it was written to accompany I-12. 
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out of his way, on this occasion, to add some enigmatic personal 
references. In short, while IIpés “EBpaiovs betrays here and 
there the interests and methods of an effective preacher, the 
epistolary form is not a piece of literary fiction; still less is it 
due (in ch. 13) to some later hand. It is hardly too much to 
say that the various theories about the retouching of the 13th 
chapter of IIpds “Efpaiovs are as valuable, from the standpoint 
of literary criticism, as Macaulay’s unhesitating belief that Dr. 
Johnson had revised and retouched Cecz/za. 


§ 2. THe Rexicious Ipkas. 


In addition to the text-books on NT theology, consult Riehm’s Lehrbegriff 
des Hebraerbriefs? (1867), W. Milligan’s Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood 
of our Lord (1891), Ménégoz’s La Théologie de [ Epitre aux Hébreux (1894), 
A. Seeberg’s Der Tod Christé (1895), A. B. Bruce’s The Epistle to the 
Hebrews (1899), G. Milligan’s 7he Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(1899), G. Vos on ‘‘The Priesthood of Christ in Hebrews” (Przzceton 
Theological Review, 1907, pp. 423f., 579 f.), Du Bose’s Highpriesthood and 
Sacrifice (1908), A. Nairne’s Zhe LEfpzstle of Priesthood (1913), H. L. 
MacNeill’s Chréstology of the Epistle to the Hebrews (1914), H. A. A. 


Kennedy’s Theology of the Epistles (1919, pp. 182-221), and E, F. Scott’s 
The Epistle to the Hebrews (1922). 


Many readers who are not children will understand what Mr 
Edmund Gosse in Father and Son (pp. 89 f.) describes, in telling 
how his father read aloud to him the epistle. “‘ The extraordinary 
beauty of the language—for instance, the matchless cadences and 
images of the first chapter—made a certain impression upon my 
imagination, and were (I think) my earliest initiation into the 
magic of literature. I was incapable of defining what I felt, but 
I certainly had a grip in the throat, which was in its essence a 
purely aesthetic emotion, when my father read, in his pure, large, 
ringing voice, such passages as ‘The heavens are the work of 
Thy hands. They shall perish, but Thou remainest, and they 
shall all wax old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt Thou 
fold them up, and they shall be changed ; but Thou art the same, 
and Thy years shall not fail.’ But the dialectic parts of the 
epistle puzzled and confused me. Such metaphysical ideas as 
‘laying again the foundation of repentance from dead works’ 
and ‘crucifying the Son of God afresh’ were not successfully 
brought down to the level of my understanding. . . . The 
melodious language, the divine forensic audacities, the magnifi- 
cent ebb and flow of argument which make the Epistle to the 
Hebrews such a miracle, were far beyond my reach, and they 
only bewildered me.” They become less bewildering when they 
are viewed in the right perspective. The clue to them lies in the 
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philosophical idea which dominates the outlook of the writer, and 
in the symbolism which, linked to this idea, embodied his 
characteristic conceptions of religion. We might almost say that, 
next to the deflecting influence of the tradition which identified 
our epistle with the Pauline scheme of thought and thereby 
missed its original and independent contribution to early Christi- 
anity, nothing has so handicapped its appeal as the later use of it 
in dogmatic theology. While the author of [pds ‘EBpaious often 
turned the literal into the figurative, his theological interpreters 
have been as often engaged in turning the figurative expressions 
of the epistle into what was literal. A due appreciation of 
the symbolism has been the slow gain of the historical method 
as applied to the classics of primitive Christianity. There is 
no consistent symbolism, indeed, not even in the case of the 
dpxiepevs ; in the nature of the case, there could not be. But 
symbolism there is, and symbolism of a unique kind. 


(i) 

The author writes from a religious philosophy of his own— 
that is, of his own among the NT writers. The philosophical 
element in his view of the world and God is fundamentally 
Platonic. Like Philo and the author of Wisdom, he interprets 
the past and the present alike in terms of the old theory (cp. on 
85 10!) that the phenomenal is but an imperfect, shadowy trans- 
cript of what is eternal and real. He applies this principle to the 
past. What was all the Levitical cultus in bygone days but a 
faint copy of the celestial archetype, a copy that suggested by its 
very imperfections the future and final realization? In such 
arguments (chs. 7-10) he means to declare “that Christianity 
is eternal, just as it shall be everlasting, and that all else is only 
this, that the true heavenly things of which it consists thrust 
themselves forward on to this bank and shoal of time, and took 
cosmical embodiment, in order to suggest their coming ever- 
lasting manifestation.” 1 The idea that the seen and material is 
but a poor, provisional replica of the unseen and real order of 
things (7a éoupdvia, Ta ev Tors Odpavots, TA 7) TaAEvdueva), pervades 
IIpos “EBpaiovs. Thus faith (11) means the conviction, the 
practical realization, of this world of realities, not only the belief 
that the universe does not arise out of mere daivdpeva, but the 
conviction that life must be ordered, at all costs, by a vision of 
the unseen, or by obedience to a Voice unheard by any outward 
ear. Similarly the outward priest, sanctuary, and sacrifices of 
the ancient cultus were merely the shadowy copy of the real, as 
manifested in Jesus with his self-sacrifice, his death being, as 

1A. B. Davidson, Biblical and Literary Essays (p. 317). 
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Sabatier says, ‘une fonction sacerdotale, un acte transcendant 
de purification rituelle, accompli hors de ’humanité” (Za Doctrine 
de ! Expiation, p. 37). Such is the philosophical strain which 
permeates IIpés “EBpaiovs. The idea of heavenly counterparts is 
not, of course, confined to Platonism ; it is Sumerian, in one of 
its roots (cp. on 85), and it had already entered apocalyptic. 
But our author derives it from his Alexandrian religious philo- 
sophy (transmuting the xécpos voyntds into the more vivid and 
devotional figures of an ofkos or wéAus Geod, a matpis Or Even a 
oxnvi) dAnOwn), just as elsewhere he freely uses Aristotelian ideas 
like that of the 7éAos or final end, with its reAefwous or sequence of 
growth, and shows familiarity with the idea of the éés (514). The 
tedeiwots (see On 5°) idea is of special importance, as it denotes 
for men the work of Christ in putting them into their proper 
status towards God (see on 21°). ‘By a single offering he has 
made the sanctified perfect for all time” (rereAciwxev, 101), the 
offering or mpoodpopé being himself, and the “‘ perfecting” being 
the act of putting the People into their true and final relation 
towards God. This the Law, with its outward organization of 
priests and animal sacrifices, could never do; “as the Law has a 
mere shadow of the bliss that is to be, instead of representing 
the reality of that bliss (viz. the ‘perfect’ relationship between 
God and men), it can never perfect those who draw near” (10!), 

This gives us the focus for viewing the detailed comparison 
between the levitical sacrifices and priests on the one hand and 
the kpeirrwv Jesus. ‘‘You see in your bible,” the writer argues, 
‘the elaborate system of ritual which was once organized for the 
forgiveness of sins and the access of the people to God. All 
this was merely provisional and ineffective, a shadow of the 
Reality which already existed in the mind of God, and which is 
now ours in the sacrifice of Jesus.” Even the fanciful argument 
from the priesthood of Melchizedek (620—717)—fanciful to us, but 
forcible then—swings from this conception. What the author 
seeks to do is not to prove that there had been from the first a 
natural or real priesthood, superior to the levitical, a priesthood 
fulfilled in Christ. His aim primarily is to discredit the levitical 
priesthood of bygone days; it was anticipated in the divine 
order by that of Melchizedek, he shows, using a chronological 
argument resembling that of Paul in Gal 38, on the principle 
that what is prior is superior. But what leads him to elaborate 
specially the Melchizedek priesthood is that it had already played 
an important role in Jewish speculation in connexion with the 
messianic hope. Philo had already identified Melchizedek out- 
right with the Logos or possibly even with the messiah. Whether 
the author of IIpds “EGpaiovs intends to contradict Philo or not, 
he takes a different line, falling back upon his favourite psalm, 
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the rroth, which in the Greek version, the only one known to 
him, had put forward not only the belief that messiah was fepeds eis 
Tov aidva Kata tiv Taéw MeAxioddex, but the Alexandrian belief 
in the pre-existence of messiah (v.8 é« yaorpos mpd éwoddpov 
eEeyévvnod oe). Here then, by Alexandrian methods of exegesis, 
in the pentateuch text combined with the psalm, he found 
scripture proof of an original priesthood which was not levitical, 
not transferable, and permanent. This priesthood of Melchize- 
dek was, of course, not quite a perfect type of Christ’s, for it 
did not include any sacrifice, but, as resting on personality, 
not on heredity, ft did typify, he held, that eternal priesthood of 
the Christ which was to supersede the levitical, for all the ancient 
prestige of the latter. As this prestige was wholly biblical for 
the writer and his readers, so it was essential that the disproof of 
its validity should be biblical also. Though he never uses either 
the idea of Melchizedek offering bread and wine to typify the 
elements in the eucharist, in spite of the fact that Philo once 
allegorized this trait (de Leg. Alleg. iii. 25), or the idea of 
Melchizedek being uncircumcised (as he would have done, had 
he been seriously arguing with people who were in danger of 
relapsing into contemporary Judaism), he does seem to glance 
at the combination of the sacerdotal and the royal functions. 
Like Philo, though more fully, he notices the religious signi- 
ficance of the etymology “king of righteousness” and “king of 
peace,” the reason being that throughout his argument he 
endeavours repeatedly to preserve something of the primitive 
view of Jesus as messianic king, particularly because the idea of 
the divine Bacireia plays next to no part in his scheme of 
thought. Sometimes the combination of the sacerdotal and 
royal metaphors is incongruous enough, although it is not 
unimpressive (eg. 101218), Primarily it is a survival of the 
older militant messianic category which is relevant in the first 
chapter (see 18), but out of place in the argument from the 
priesthood ; the reference is really due to the desire to reaffirm 
the absolute significance of Christ’s work, and by way of anticipa- 
tion he sounds this note even in’7!-?, Later on, it opens up 
into an interesting instance of his relation to the primitive 
eschatology. To his mind, trained in the Alexandrian philo- 
sophy of religion, the present world of sense and time stands 
over against the world of reality, the former being merely 
the shadow and copy of the latter. There is an archetypal 


1 The writer is trying to express an idea which, as Prof. E. F. Scott 
argues (pp. 207f.), ‘‘underlies all our modern thought—social and political 
as well as religious,” viz. that true authority is not prescriptive but personal ; 
the priesthood which can bring us nearer God must be one of inherent 
character and personality.” 
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order of things, eternal and divine, to which the mundane order 
but dimly corresponds, and only within this higher order, eternal 
and invisible, is access to God possible for man. On sucha 
view as this, which ultimately (see pp. xxxi-xxxii) goes back to 
Platonic idealism, and which had been worked out by Philo, the 
real world is the transcendent order of things, which is the 
pattern for the phenomenal universe, so that to attain God man 
must pass from the lower and outward world of the senses to the 
inner. But how? Philo employed the Logos or Reason as 
the medium. Our author similarly holds that men must attain 
this higher world, but for him it is a oxyvy, a sanctuary, the real 
Presence of God, and it is entered not through ecstasy or mystic 
rapture, but through connexion with Jesus Christ, who has not 
only revealed that world but opened the way into it. The 
Presence of God is now attainable as it could not be under the 
outward cultus of the oxnv7 in the OT, for the complete sacrifice 
has been offered ‘‘in the realm of the spirit,” thus providing for 
the direct access of the people to their God. The full bliss of the 
fellowship is still in the future, indeed; it is not to be realized 
finally until Jesus returns for his people, for he is as yet only their 
mpddpomos (629), The primitive eschatology required and received 
this admission from the writer, though it is hardly consonant 
with his deeper thought. And this is why he quotes for example 
the old words about Jesus waiting in heaven till his foes are 
crushed (1o0!?: 18), He is still near enough to the primitive period to 
share the forward look (see, ¢.g., 22 98 1087), and unlike Philo, he 
does not allow his religious idealism to evaporate his eschatology. 
But while this note of expectation is sounded now and then, it 
is held that Christians already experience the powers of the 
world to come. The new and final order has dawned ever since 
the sacrifice of Jesus was made, and the position of believers is 
guaranteed. ‘‘ You have come to mount Sion, the city of the 
living God.” The entrance of Jesus has made a fresh, living 
way for us, which is here and now open. ‘For all time he is 
able to save those who approach God through him, as he is 
always living to intercede on their behalf.” Christians enjoy the 
final status of relationship to God in the world of spirit and 
reality, in virtue of the final sacrifice offered by Jesus the Son. 


(ii.) 
What was this sacrifice? How did the writer understand it ? 
(2) The first thing to be said is that in his interpretation of the 
sacrifice of Jesus, he takes the piacular view. Calvin (Znstit. ii. 
15. 6) maintains that, as for the priesthood of Christ, “finem et 
usum eius esse ut sit mediator purus omni macula, qui sanctitate 
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sua Deum nobis conciliet. Sed quia aditum occupat justa 
maledictio, et Deus pro judicis officio nobis infensus est, ut nobis 
favorem comparet sacerdos ad placandam iram ipsius Dei, piacu- 
lum intervenire necesse est. . . . Qua de re prolixe apostolus 
disputat in epistola ad Hebraeos a septimo capite fere ad finem 
usque decimi.” Matthew Arnold is not often found beside 
Calvin, but he shares this error. ‘Turn it which way we will, 
the notion of appeasement of an offended God by vicarious 
sacrifice, which the Epistle to the Hebrews apparently sanctions, 
will never truly speak to the religious sense, or bear fruit for 
true religion ” (St. Paul and Protestantism, p.72). Arnold saves 
himself by the word “apparently,” but the truth is that this 
idea is not sanctioned by LIpés ‘E@paious at all. The interpreta- 
tion of Calvin confuses Paul’s doctrine of expiation with the 
piacular view of our author. The entire group of ideas about 
the law, the curse, and the wrath of God is alien to IlIpds 
“EBpatovs. The conception of God is indeed charged with 
wholesome awe (cp. on 1282); but although God is never 
called directly the Father of Christians, his attitude to men is 
one of grace, and the entire process of man’s approach is 
initiated by him (2° 13°). God’s wrath is reserved for the 
apostates (1079-81) ; it does not brood over unregenerate men, to 
be removed by Christ. Such a notion could hardly have occurred 
to a man with predilections for the typical significance of the OT 
ritual, in which the sacrifices were not. intended to avert the 
wrath of God so much as to reassure the people from time to 
time that their relations with their God had not been interrupted. 
The function of Christ, according to our author, is not to appease 
the divine wrath (see on 2% !7), but to establish once and for all 
the direct fellowship of God with his people, and a picturesque 
archaic phrase like that in 1274 about the aiua fpavricpod cannot 
be pressed into the doctrine that Jesus by his sacrifice averted or 
averts the just anger of God. On the other hand, while the 
author knows the primitive Christian idea of God’s fatherhood, 
it is not in such terms that he expresses his own conception of 
God. Philo (De Exsecrationibus, 9) describes how the Jews in 
the diaspora will be encouraged to return to Israel and Israel’s 
God, particularly by his forgiving character (évi peév cizeixeiqa Kat 
xpyororynte Tod mapaxahoupéevov cuyyvamyv po Timwpias del TLbE- 
tos); the end of their approach to God, he adds, ovdev érepov 4 
edapeotety TO Oe@ Kabdrep viods marpi. But the author of IIpés 
‘EBpaious lays no stress upon the Fatherhood of God for men; 
except in connexion with the discipline of suffering, he never 
alludes to the goodness of God as paternal, even for Christians, 
and indeed it is only in OT quotations that God is called even 
the Father of the Son (15 5°). He avoids, even more strictly 
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than Jesus, the use of love-language. The verb dyamrgy only 
occurs twice, both times in an OT citation ; dydzy is also used 
only twice, and never of man’s attitude towards God. There is 
significance in such linguistic data; they corroborate the 
impression that the author takes a deep view (see on 12”) of the 
homage and awe due to God. Godly reverence, edAdBera (see 
on 57), characterized Jesus in his human life, and it is to charac- 
terize Christians towards God, z#.¢. an awe which is devoid of 
anything like nervous fear, an ennobling sense of the greatness 
of God, but still a reverential awe. This is not incompatible 
with humble confidence or with a serious joy, with mappycia 
(cp. on 3)6). Indeed “all deep joy has something of the awful 
in it,” as Carlyle says. "Eywyev xdpcv is the word of our author 
(1278); the standing attitude of Christians towards their God is 
one of profound thankfulness for his goodness to them. Only, 
it is to be accompanied pera edAaBeias kai déovs. We are to feel 
absolutely secure under God’s will, whatever crises or catastrophes 
befall the universe, and the security is at once to thrill (see on 
212) and to subdue our minds. Hence, while God’s graciousness 
overcomes any anxiety in man, his sublimity is intended to 
elevate and purify human life by purging it of easy emotion and 
thin sentimentalism. This is not the primitive awe of religion 
before the terrors of the unknown supernatural; the author 
believes in the gracious, kindly nature of God (see on 2!°, also 
610 1316 etc.), but he has an instinctive horror of anything like a 
shallow levity. The tone of [pds “E@paiovs resembles, indeed, 
that of 1 P 117 (ei warépa émixadeioGe Tov drpoowmoAnmTus Kpivovra 
Kara. 7d éExdorou épyov, év PoBw Tov THs maporkias tudv ypdvov 
dvactpapyrte) ; there may be irreverence in religion, not only in 
formal religion but for other reasons in spiritual religion. Yet 
the special aspect of our epistle is reflected in what Jesus once 
said to men tempted to hesitate and draw back in fear of 
suffering : ‘‘ I will show you whom to fear—fear Him who after 
He has killed has power to cast you into Gehenna. Yes, I tell 
you, fear Him” (Lk 125). This illustrates the spirit and 
situation of IIpés “E@paiovs, where the writer warns his friends 
against apostasy by reminding them of 6 Oeds fav and of the 
judgment. We might almost infer that in his mind the dominant 
conception is God regarded as transcendental, not with regard 
to creation but with regard to frail, faulty human nature. What 
engrosses the writer is the need not so much of a medium 
between God and the material universe, as of a medium between 
his holiness and human sin (see on 12%). 

(4) As for the essence and idea of the sacrifice, while he 
refers to a number of OT sacrifices by way of illustration, his 
main analogy comes from the ritual of atonement-day in the 
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levitical code (Lv 16), where it was prescribed that once a year 
the highpriest was to enter the inner shrine by himself, the shrine 
within which stood the sacred box or ark symbolizing the divine 
Presence. The elaborate sacrifices of the day are only glanced 
at by our author. Thus he never alludes to the famous scape- 
goat, which bore away the sins of the people into the desert. 
All he mentions is the sacrifice of certain animals, as propitiation 
for the highpriest’s own sins and also for those of the nation. 
Carrying some blood of these animals, the priest was to smear 
the ‘Aaaryprov or cover of the ark. This had a twofold object. 
(i) Blood was used to reconsecrate the sanctuary (Lv 1616), 
This was a relic of the archaic idea that the life-bond between 
the god and his worshippers required to be renewed by sacred 
blood ; “the holiness of the altar is liable to be impaired, and 
requires to be refreshed by an application of holy blood.” ?! 
Our author refers to this crude practice in 9%. But his 
dominant interest is in (ii) the action of the highpriest as he 
enters the inner shrine; it is not the reconsecration of the 
sanctuary with its altar, but the general atonement there made 
for the sins of the People, which engrosses him. The application 
of the victim’s blood to the tAacrypiov by the divinely appointed 
highpriest was believed to propitiate Yahweh by cleansing the 
People from the sins which might prevent him from dwelling 
any longer in the land or among the People. The annual 
ceremony was designed to ensure his Presence among them, ‘to 
enable the close relationship between Deity and man to continue 
undisturbed. The logical circle—that the atoning ceremonies 
were ordered by God to produce their effect upon himself—was 
necessarily unperceived by the priestly mind” (Montefiore, 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 337). What the rite, as laid down in the 
bible, was intended to accomplish was simply, for the author of 
IIpos “EBpaiovs, to renew the life-bond between God and the 
People. This sacrifice offered by the highpriest on atonement- 
day was the supreme, piacular action of the levitical cultus. 
Once a year it availed to wipe out the guilt of all sins, whatever 
their nature, ritual or moral, which interrupted the relationship 
between God and his People.? For it was a sacrifice designed 
for the entire People as the community of God. The blood of 
the victims was carried into the inner shrine, on behalf of the 
People outside the sanctuary; this the highpriest did for them, 
as he passed inside the curtain which shrouded the inner shrine. 
Also, in contrast to the usual custom, the flesh of the victims, 
instead of any part being eaten as a meal, was carried out and 
burned up. In all this the writer finds a richly symbolic 


1W. Robertson Smith, 7he Religion of the Semites (1907), pp. 408 f. 
2 Cp. Montefiore, of, cz¢., pp. 334 f. 
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meaning (9!*). Jesus was both highpriest and victim, as he 
died and passed inside the heavenly Presence of God to 
establish the life-bond between God and his People. Jesus did 
not need to sacrifice for himself. Jesus did not need to sacrifice 
himself more than once for the People. Jesus secured a 
forgiveness which the older animal sacrifices never won. And 
Jesus did not leave his People outside; he opened the way for 
them to enter God’s own presence after him, and in virtue of his 
self-sacrifice. So the author, from time to time, works out the 
details of the symbolism. He even uses the treatment of the 
victim’s remains to prove that Christians must be unworldly 
(1314) ; but this is an after-thought, for his fundamental interest 
lies in the sacrificial suggestiveness of the atonement-day which, 
external and imperfect as its ritual was, adumbrated the reality 
which had been manifested in the sacrifice and ascension of 
Jesus. 

Yet this figurative category had its obvious drawbacks, two 
of which may be noted here. One (a) is, that it does not allow 
him to show how the sacrificial death of Jesus is connected with 
the inner renewal of the heart and the consequent access of 
man to God. He uses phrases like dyidfew (see on 21") and 
kaOapifey and reAeody (this term emphasizing more than the 
others the idea of completeness), but we can only deduce from 
occasional hints like 9! what he meant by the efficacy of the 
sacrificial death. His ritualistic category assumed that such a 
sacrifice availed to reinstate the People before God (cp. on 97°), 
and this axiom sufficed for his Christian conviction that every- 
thing depended upon what Jesus is to God and to us—what he 
is, he is in virtue of what he did, of the sacrificial offering of 
himself. But the symbol or parable in the levitical cultus went 
no further. And it even tended to confuse the conception of 
what is symbolized, by its inadequacy; it necessarily separated 
priest and victim, and it suggested by its series of actions a time- 
element which is out of keeping with the eternal order. Hence 
the literal tendency in the interpretation of the sacrifice has led 
to confusion, as attempts have been made to express the con- 
tinuous, timeless efficacy of the sacrifice. That the death was 
a sacrifice, complete and final, is assumed (e.g. 727 g!# 1010 12. 14), 
Yet language is used which has suggested that in the heavenly 
oxnvy this sacrifice is continually presented or offered (e.g. 735 
and the vg. mistranslation of 10)? “hic autem unam pro peccatis 
offerens hostiam in sempiternum sedit”). The other drawback 
(4) is, that the idea of Jesus passing like the highpriest at once 
from the sacrifice into the inner sanctuary (ze. through the 
heavens into the Presence, 4) has prevented him from making 
use of the Resurrection (cp. also on 131%), The heavenly sphere 
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of Jesus is so closely linked with his previous existence on earth, 
under the category of the sacrifice, that the author could not 
suggest an experience like the resurrection, which would not 
have tallied with this idea of continuity. 

On the other hand, the concentration of interest in the 
symbol on the sole personality of the priest and of the single 
sacrifice enabled him to voice what was his predominant belief 
about Jesus. How profoundly he was engrossed by the idea of 
Christ’s adequacy as mediator may be judged from his avoidance 
of some current religious beliefs about intercession. Over and 
again he comes to a point where contemporary opinions (with 
which he was quite familiar) suggested, e.g., the intercession of 
angels in heaven, or of departed saints on behalf of men on 
earth, ideas like the merits of the fathers or the atoning efficacy 
of martyrdom in the past, to facilitate the approach of sinful 
men to God (cp. on 114 1217 28. 24 etc.), These he deliberately 
ignores. In view of the single, sufficient sacrifice of Jesus, in 
the light of his eternally valid intercession, no supplementary 
aid was required. It is not accidental that such beliefs are left 
out of our author’s scheme of thought. It is a fresh proof of 
his genuinely primitive faith in Jesus as the one mediator. The 
ideas of the perfect Priest and the perfect Sacrifice are a theo- 
logical expression, in symbolic language, of what was vital to the 
classical piety of the early church; and apart from Paul no 
one set this out so cogently and clearly as the writer of IIpos 
‘EBpaious. 


(iii. ) 
Our modern symbolism does no sort of justice to the ancient 
idea of priesthood. Matthew Arnold says of Wordsworth : 


“He was a priest to us all, 
Of the wonder and bloom of the world, 
Which we saw with his eyes, and were glad.” 


That is, ‘‘ priest” means interpreter, one who introduces us to a 
deeper vision, one who, as we might put it, opens up to us a 
new world of ideas. Such is not the ultimate function of Christ 
as lepe’s in our epistle. Dogmatic theology would prefer to 
call this the prophetic function of Christ, but the priestly office 
means mediation, not interpretation. ‘The function of the high- 
priest is to enter and to offer: cicépyeoGar and mpoopepew forming 
the complete action, and no distinction being drawn between the 
two, any more than between the terms “priest” and “ high- 
priest.” 

The fundamental importance of this may be illustrated from 
the recourse made by Paul and by our author respectively to the 
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Jeremianic oracle of the new covenant or d:a6j«xy. Paul’s main 
interest in it lies in its prediction of the Spirit, as opposed to 
the Law. What appeals to Paul is the inward and direct intui- 
tion of God, which forms the burden of the oracle. But to our 
author (87-18 1015-18) it is the last sentence of the oracle which 
is supreme, z.e. the remission of sins; ‘I will be merciful to their 
iniquities, and remember their sins no more.” He seizes the 
name and fact of a “new” covenant, as implying that the old 
was inadequate. But he continues: “If the blood of goats and 
bulls, and the ashes of a heifer, sprinkled on defiled persons, 
give them a holiness that bears on bodily purity, how much more 
will the blood of Christ, who in the spirit of the eternal offered 
himself as an unblemished sacrifice to God, cleanse your con- 
science from dead works to serve a living God? He mediates a 
new covenant for this reason, that those who have been called 
may obtain the eternal deliverance they have been promised, 
now that a death has occurred which redeems them from the 
transgressions involved in the first covenant” (95). That is, 
the conclusion of Jeremiah’s oracle—that God will forgive and 
forget—is the real reason why our author quotes it. There can 
be no access without an amnesty for the past; the religious 
communion of the immediate future must be guaranteed by a 
sacrifice ratifying the pardon of God. 

This difference between Paul and our author is, of course, 
owing to the fact that for the latter the covenant? or law is sub- 
ordinated to the priesthood. Change the priesthood, says the 
writer, and zfso facto the law has to be changed too. The cove- 
nant is a relationship of God and men, arising out of grace, and 
inaugurated by some historic act; since its efficiency as an insti- 
tution for forgiveness and fellowship depends on the personality 
and standing of the priesthood, the appearance of Jesus as the 
absolute Priest does away with the inferior law. 

This brings us to the heart of the Christology, the sacrifice 
and priestly service of Christ as the mediator of this new cove- 
nant with its eternal fellowship. 

Men are sons of God, and their relation of confidence and 
access is based upon the function of the Son kar’ e€éxnv. The 
author shares with Paul the view that the Son is the Son before 
and during his incarnate life, and yet perhaps Son in a special 
sense in consequence of the resurrection—or rather, as our 
author would have preferred to say, in consequence of the ascen- 
sion. This may be the idea underneath the compressed clauses 
at the opening of the epistle (11°). ‘God has spoken to us by 

1 As Professor Kennedy points out, with real insight : ‘all the terms of 


the contrast which he works out are selected because of their relation to the 
covenant-conception ” (p. 201). 
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a Son—a Son whom he appointed heir of the universe, as it 
was by him that he had created the world. He, reflecting God’s 
bright glory and stamped with God’s own character, sustains the 
universe by his word of power; when he had secured our 
purification from sins, he sat down at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high; and thus he is superior to the angels, as he 
has inherited a Name superior to theirs. For to what angel did 
God ever say— 


‘Thou art my Son, 
To-day have I become thy Father’?” 


(referring to the ancient notion that the king first became con- 
scious of his latent divine sonship at his accession to the throne). 
The name or dignity which Christ inherits, as the result of his 
redemptive work, is probably that of Son; as the following 
quotation from the OT psalm suggests, the resurrection or 
exaltation may mark, as it does for Paul, the fully operative 
sonship of Christ, the only way to inherit or possess the 
universe being to endure the suffering and death which purified 
human sin and led to the enthronement of Christ. Our author 
holds that this divine being was sent into the world because he 
was God’s Son, and that he freely undertook his mission for 
God’s other sons on earth. 

The mission was a will of God which involved sacrifice. 
That is the point of the quotation (10°) from the goth psalm 
—-not to prove that obedience to God was better than sacrifice, 
but to bring out the truth that God’s will required a higher kind 
of sacrifice than the levitical, namely, the personal, free self- 
sacrifice of Christ in the body. Even this is more than self- 
sacrifice in our modern sense of the term. It is “by this will,” 
the writer argues, that “‘we are consecrated, because Jesus Christ 
once for all has offered up his body.” No doubt the offering is 
eternal, it is not confined to the historical act on Calvary. ‘He 
has entered heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God 
on our behalf” (974): “he is always living to make intercession 
for us” (72°). Still, the author is more realistic in expression than 
the tradition of the Zestament of Levi (3), which makes the 
angel of the Presence in the third heaven offer a spiritual and 
bloodless sacrifice to God in propitiation for the sins of ignorance 
committed by the righteous. Our author assigns entirely to Christ 
the intercessory functions which the piety of the later Judaism 
had already begun to divide among angels and departed saints, 
but he also makes the sacrifice of Jesus one of blood—a realism 
which was essential to his scheme of argument from the 
entrance of the OT high priest into the inner shrine. 

The superior or rather the absolute efficacy of the blood of 
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Christ depends in turn on his absolute significance as the 
Son of God; it is his person and work which render his self- 
sacrifice valid and supreme. But this is asserted rather than 
explained. Indeed, it is asserted on the ground of a presupposi- 
tion which was assumed as axiomatic, namely, the impossibility 
of communion with God apart from blood shed in sacrifice 
(922). For example, when the writer encourages his readers by 
reminding them of théir position (12%), that they “have come 
to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant and to the sprinkled 
blood whose message is nobler than Abel’s,” he does not mean 
to draw an antithesis between Abel’s blood as a cry for vengeance 
and Christ’s blood as a cry for intercession. The fundamental 
antithesis lies between exclusion and inclusion. Abel’s blood 
demanded the excommunication of the sinner, as an outcast 
from God’s presence; Christ’s blood draws the sinner near and 
ratifies the covenant. The author denies to the OT cultus of 
sacrifice any such atoning value, but at the same time he reaffirms 
its basal principle, that blood in sacrifice is essential to communion 
with the deity. Blood offered in sacrifice does possess a religious 
efficacy, to expiate and purify. Without shedding of blood there 
is no remission. We ask, why? But the ancient world never 
dreamt of asking, why? What puzzles a modern was an axiom 
to the ancient. The argument of our epistle is pivoted on this 
postulate, and no attempt is made to rationalize it. 

In the Law of Holiness, incorporated in Leviticus, there is 
indeed one incidental allusion to the rationalé of sacrifice or 
blood-expiation, when, in prohibiting the use of blood as a food, 
the taboo proceeds: ‘‘the life of the body is in the blood, and 
I have given it to you for the altar to make propitiation for 
yourselves, for the blood makes propitiation by means of the 
life” (ze. the life inherent in it). This is reflection on the 
meaning of sacrifice, but it does not carry us very far, for it only 
explains the piacular efficacy of blood by its mysterious potency 
of life. Semitic scholars warn us against finding in these words 
(Lv 1714) either the popular idea of the substitution of the victim 
for the sinner, or even the theory that the essential thing in 
sacrifice is the offering of a life to God. As far as the Hebrew 
text goes, this may be correct. But the former idea soon became 
attached to the verse, as we see from the LXX—r0 yap aia 
avrod avril rhs Wuyns é&iAdoerat, This view does not seem to be 
common in later Jewish thought, though it was corroborated by 
the expiatory value attached to the death of the martyrs (eg. 
4 Mac 722), It is in this later world, however, rather than in 
the primitive world of Leviticus, that the atmosphere of the idea 
of IIpés “EBpaious is to be sought, the idea that because Jesus 
was what he was, his death has such an atoning significance as 
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to inaugurate a new and final relation between God and men, 
the idea that his blood purifies the conscience because it is his 
blood, the blood of the sinless Christ, who is both the priest 
and the sacrifice. When the author writes that Christ “in the 
spirit of the eternal” (9!) offered himself as an unblemished 
sacrifice to God, he has in mind the contrast between the annual 
sacrifice on the day of atonement and the sacrifice of Christ 
which never needed to be repeated, because it had been offered 
in the spirit and—as we might say—in the eternal order of 
things. It was a sacrifice bound up with his death in history, 
but it belonged essentially to the higher order of absolute reality. 
The writer breathed the Philonic atmosphere in which the 
eternal Now over-shadowed the things of space and time (see 
on 15), but he knew this sacrifice had taken place on the cross, 
and his problem was one which never confronted Philo, the 
problem which we moderns have to face in the question: How 
can a single historical fact possess a timeless significance? How 
can Christianity claim to be final, on the basis of a specific 
revelation in history? Our author answered this problem in his 
own way for his own day. 


(iv.) 


For him religion is specially fellowship with God on the 
basis of forgiveness. He never uses the ordinary term xovvwvia, 
however, in this sense. It is access to God on the part of 
worshippers that is central to his mind; that is, he conceives 
religion as worship, as the approach of the human soul to the 
divine Presence, and Christianity is the religion which is religion 
since it mediates this access and thereby secures the immediate 
consciousness of God for man. Or, as he would prefer to say, 
the revelation of God in Jesus has won this right for man as it 
could not be won before. For, from the first, there has been a 
People of God seeking, and to a certain extent enjoying, this 
access. God has ever been revealing himself to them, so far as 
was possible. But now in Jesus the final revelation has come 
which supersedes all that went before in Israel. The writer 
never contemplates any other line of revelation; outside Israel 
of old he never looks. It is enough for him that the worship of 
the OT implied a revelation which was meant to elicit faith, 
especially through the sacrificial cultus, and that the imperfec- 
tions of that revelation have now been disclosed and superseded 
by the revelation in Jesus the Son. Faith in this revelation is in 
one aspect belief (4%). Indeed he describes faith simply as the 
conviction of the unseen world, the assurance that God has 
spoken and that he will make his word good, if men rely upon 
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it; he who draws near to God must believe that he exists and 
that he does reward those who seek him (11°), Faith of this 
noble kind, in spite of appearances to the contrary, has always 
characterized the People. Our author rejoices to trace it at 
work long before Jesus came, and he insists that it is the saving 
power still, a faith which in some aspects is indistinguishable 
from hope, since it inspires the soul to act and suffer in the 
conviction that God is real and sure to reward loyalty in the 
next world, if not in the present. Such faith characterized Jesus 
himself (218 122), It is belief in God as trustworthy, amid all 
the shows and changes of life, an inward conviction that, when 
he has spoken, the one thing for a man to do is to hold to 
that word and to obey it at all costs. This is the conception 
of faith in the early and the later sections of the writing (37 
108-12”), The difference that Jesus has made—for the writer 
seems to realize that there is a difference between the primitive 
faith and the faith of those who are living after the revelation in 
Jesus—is this, that the assurance of faith has now become far 
more real than it was. Though even now believers have to 
await the full measure of their reward, though faith still is hope 
to some extent, yet the full realization of the fellowship with 
God which is the supreme object of faith has been now made 
through Jesus. In two ways. (i) For faith Jesus is the inspiring 
example; he is the great Believer who has shown in his own 
life on earth the possibilities of faith! In order to understand 
what faith is, we must look to Jesus above all, to see how faith 
begins and continues and ends. But (ii) Jesus has not only 
preceded us on the line of faith; he has by his sacrifice made 
our access to God direct and real, as it never could be before. 
Hence the writer can say, “‘let us draw near with a full assurance 
of faith and a true heart, in absolute assurance of faith” since 
“‘we have a great Priest over the house of God.” “We have 
confidence to enter the holy Presence in virtue of the blood of 
Jesus.” He does not make Jesus the object of faith as Paul 
does, but he argues that only the sacrifice of Jesus opens the 
way into the presence of God for sinful men. 

This is the argument of the central part of the writing 
(chs. 7-10). Religion is worship, and worship implies sacrifice ; 
there is no access for man to God without sacrifice, and no 


“Tt was by no divine magic, no mere ‘breath, turn of eye, wave of 
hand,’ that he ‘joined issue with death,’ but by the power of that genuinely 
human faith which had inspired others in the past” (MacNeill, p. 26). 
Bousset’s denial of this ( Theol. Literaturzeitunmg, 1915, p. 431f.: ‘‘man 
wird bei dem Jesus d. Hebraerbriefe so wenig wie bei dem paulinischen noch 
im strengen Sinne von einem subjectivem Glauben Jesu reden kénnen”) is as 
incomprehehsible as his desperate effort to explain He §7-!° from the fixed 
ideas of the mystery-religions. 
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religion without a priest (see on 7!!), The relations between 
God and his People from the first! have been on the basis of 
sacrifice, as the bible shows, and the new revelation in Jesus 
simply changes the old sacrificial order with its priesthood for 
another. The writer starts from a profound sense of sin, as an 
interruption of fellowship between God and man. He thoroughly 
sympathizes with the instinct which underlay the ancient practice 
of sacrifice, that fellowship with God is not a matter of course, 
that God is accessible and yet difficult of access, and that human 
nature cannot find its way unaided into his presence. Thus he 
quotes the 4oth psalm (see p. xli), not to prove that God’s will 
is fellowship, and that to do the will of God is enough for man, 
apart from any sacrifice, but to illustrate the truth that the will 
of God does require a sacrifice, not simply the ethical obedience 
of man, but the self-sacrifice with which Jesus offered himself 
freely, the perfect victim and the perfect priest. All men now 
have to do is to avail themselves of his sacrifice in order to 
enjoy access to God in the fullest sense of the term. ‘ Having 
a great Highpriest who has passed through the heavens, let us 
draw near.” 

The conception of religion as devotion or worship covers a 
wide range in IIpos ‘EBpaiovs. It helps to explain, for example 
(see above, p. xxxviii), why the writer represents Jesus after death 
not as being raised from the dead, but as passing through the 
heavens into the inner Presence or sanctuary of God with the 
sacrifice of his blood (414 94). It accounts for the elaboration 
of a detail like that of 92, and, what is much more important, it 
explains the “sacrificial” delineation of the Christian life. In 
this dAnOwy oxnvy (87), of God’s own making, with its @vovac- 
typiov (132°), Christians worship God (Aatpevev, gl 12% 131) ; 
their devotion to him is expressed by the faith and loyalty which 
detach them from this world (13!°-!4) and enable them to live 
and move under the inspiration of the upper world ; indeed their 
ethical life of thanksgiving (see on 2!%) and beneficence is a 
sacrifice by which they honour and worship God (13}° 16), a 
sacrifice presented to God by their dpxcepevds Jesus. The writer 
never suggests that the worship-regulations of the outworn cultus 
are to be reproduced in any rites of the church on earth; he 
never dreamed of this, any more than of the jyovpevou being 
called “priests.” The essence of priesthood, viz. the mediation 
of approach to God, had been absolutely fulfilled in Jesus, and 
in one sense all believers were enabled to follow him into the 
inner oxyvy, where they worshipped their God as the priests of 
old had done in their oxynvy, and as the People of old had never 


1 Z.e. from the inauguration of the duaO7Kxn at Sinai, though he notes that 
even earlier there was sacrifice offered (11%). 
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been able to do except through the highpriest as their represen- 
tative and proxy. But, while the worship-idea is drawn out 
to describe Christians, in Ilpés “ERpaiovs its primary element 
is that of the eternal function of Christ as dpxvepeds in the 
heavenly oxnv7. 


(v.) 


Symbolism alters as the ages pass. The picture-language in 
which one age expresses its mental or religious conceptions 
often ceases to be intelligible or attractive to later generations, 
because the civic, ritual, or economic conditions of life which had 
originally suggested it have disappeared or changed their form. 
This well-known principle applies especially to the language of 
religion, and it is one reason why some of the arguments in IIpds 
“EBpaiovs are so difficult for the modern mind to follow. There 
are other reasons, no doubt. The exegetical methods which the 
author took over from the Alexandrian school are not ours, 
Besides, historical criticism has rendered it hard for us moderns 
to appreciate the naive use of the OT which prevails in some 
sections of IIpds “EBpaiovs. But, above all, the sacrificial analogies 
are a stumbling-block, for we have nothing to correspond to what 
an ancient understood by a “priest” and sacrifice. Dryden was 
not poetic when he translated Vergil’s ‘“‘sacerdos” in the third 
Georgic (489) by “holy butcher,” but the phrase had its truth. 
The business of a priest was often that of a butcher; blood 
flowed, blood was splashed about. It was in terms of such 
beliefs and practices that the author of IIpds “EBpaiovs argued, 
rising above them to the spiritual conception of the self-sacrifice 
of Jesus, but nevertheless starting from them as axiomatic. The 
duty of the modern mind is to understand, in the first place, 
how he came by these notions; and, in the second place, what 
he intended to convey by the use of such symbolic terms as 
“blood,” “ highpriest,” and “sacrifice.” 

The striking idea of Christ as the eternal épyuepevs, by whom 
the access of man to God is finally and fully assured, may have 
been a flash of inspiration, one of the notes of originality and 
insight which mark the writer’s treatment and restatement of the 
faith. But originality is not depreciated by the effort to trace 
anticipations. What led him to this view? After all, the most 
brilliant flashes depend upon an atmosphere already prepared 
for them. ‘They are struck out of something. In this case, it is 
not enough to say that the conception was merely the transfer- 
ence to Jesus of the Philonic predicates of the Logos, or the 
result of a bible-reading in the pentateuch. In the pentateuch 
the writer found proofs of what he brought to it, and the argu- 
ments in chs. 7-10 really buttress ideas built on other foundations. 
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(a) Once the conception of a heavenly sanctuary became 
current, the notion of a heavenly dpyxtepevs would not be far-fetched 
for a writer like this. Philo had, indeed, not only spoken of the 
Logos as a highpriest, in a metaphorical sense, ze. as mediating 
metaphysically and psychologically the relations between the 
worlds of thought and sense, but in an allegorical fashion spoken 
of “two temples belonging to God, one being the world in which 
the highpriest is his own Son, the Logos, the other being the 
rational soul” (de Somniis, i. 37). Our writer is much less 
abstract. Like the author of the Apocalypse (see on 4!*), he 
thinks of heaven in royal and ritual imagery as well as in civic, 
but it is the ritual symbolism which is more prominent. During 
the second century B.c. the ideas of a heavenly sanctuary and 
a heavenly altar became current in apocalyptic piety, partly owing 
to the idealistic and yet realistic conception. (see on 8°) that in 
heaven the true originals were preserved, the material altar and 
sanctuary being, like the earthly Jerusalem, inferior representations 
of transcendent realities. From this it was a natural develop- 
ment to work out the idea of a heavenly highpriest. By 
“natural” I do not mean to undervalue the poetical and re- 
ligious originality of the writer of [pds “E@paiovs. The author 
of the Apocalypse of John, for example, fails to reach this idea, 
and even in the enigmatic passage in the vision and confession of 
Levi (Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Test. Levi 5), where 
the seer tells us, “I saw the holy temple, and upon a throne of 
glory the Most High. And he said to me, Levi, I have given 
thee the blessings of priesthood until I come and sojourn in the 
midst of Israel”—even here, though the levitical priesthood, as 
in our epistle, is only a temporary substitute for the presence of 
God, the heavenly sanctuary has no highpriest. Nevertheless 
it was the idea of the heavenly sanctuary which held one 
germ of the idea of the heavenly highpriest for the author of 
II pds “Efpaious, as he desired to express the fundamental signifi- 
cance of Jesus for his faith. 

(6) Another factor was the speculations of Philo about the 
Logos as highpriest (de Migrat. Abrah. 102, de Fug. 108 ff.), 
though the priestly mediation there is mainly between man and 
the upper world of ideas. The Logos or Reason is not only the 
means of creating the material cosmos after the pattern of the 
first and real world, but inherent in it, enabling human creatures 
to apprehend the invisible. This is Philo’s primary use of the 
metaphor. It is philosophical rather than religious. Yet the 
increased prestige of the highpriest in the later Judaism prompted 
him to apply to the Logos functions which resemble intercession 
as well as interpretation. Vague as they are, they were familiar 
to the author of our epistle, and it is probable that they helped 
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to fashion his expression of the eternal significance of Jesus as 
the mediator between man and God. The Logos as highpriest, 
says Philo (de Somn. ii. 28), for example, is not only duwpos, 
bddxAnpos, but peOdpids tis Oeod <Kat dvOpdrov> vais, Tod pev 
ehdrrwv, dvOpwrov 8€ Kpeirrwv. Then he quotes the LXX of Lv 
1617, The original says that no man is to be with the highpriest 
when he enters the inner shrine, but the Greek version runs, érav 
cicin cis Ta ayia, Tov dyiwv 6 apxLepeds, AvOpwmos odk éxrai, and Philo 
dwells on the literal, wrong sense of the last three words, as if 
they meant “the highpriest is not to be a man.” ‘ What will 
he be, if he is not a man? God? I would not say that (ovx« 
av elroy). . . . Nor yet is he man, but he touches both extremes 
(éxarépwv tov dkpwv, as dv Bacews Kal Kepadts, épamrdpevos).” 
Later (did. 34) he remarks, “if at that time he is not a man, it 
is clear he is not God either, but a minister (Ae:rovpyds Geod) of 
God, belonging to creation in his mortal nature and to the 
uncreated world in his immortal nature.” Similarly he pleads, 
in the de sacerdot. 12, that the function of the highpriest was to 
mediate between God and man, iva da péoov tivds avOpwrou pev 
tAdoxwvrar Oedv, Geos 5 Tas xdpiTas dvOpwHrois Srodiaxdyy Twi 
xpdpevos dpéyyn Kai xopnyy. Here we may feel vibrating a need of 
intercession, even although the idea is still somewhat theosophic. 

(c) A third basis for the conception of Christ’s priesthood lay 
in the combination of messianic and sacerdotal functions which 
is reflected in the rroth psalm (see above, p. xxxiii), which in the 
Testaments of the Patriarchs (Reuben 68) is actually applied to 
Hyrcanus the Maccabean priest-king, while in the Zest. Levi (18) 
functions which are messianic in all but name are ascribed to a 
new priest, with more spiritual insight than in the psalm itself. 
The curious thing, however, is that this Priest discharges no 
sacerdotal functions. The hymn describes his divine attestation 
and consecration—‘“‘and in his priesthood shall sin come to an 
end, and he shall open the gates of paradise and shall remove 
the threatening sword against Adam.” That is all. Probably 
the passing phase of expectation, that a messiah would arise from 
the sacerdotal Maccabees, accounts for such a fusion of messiah 
and priest. In any case its influence was not wide. Still, the 
anticipation is not unimportant for the thought of [pds “EBpaiovs, 
which rests so much upon the mystical significance of that psalm. 
Paul had seen the fulfilment of Ps 110! in the final triumph 
of Christ as messiah over his foes (1 Co 15% % det yap adrdv 
Bacrredvew adxpis ob 04 wdvtas Tors éxOpods ind Tods 7ddas adrod). 
But meantime Christ was in living touch with his church on earth, 
and Paul can even speak, in a glowing outburst, of his effective 
intercession (Ro 8% Os kal évtvyxdver dep npvOv). This is at 
least the idea of the highpriesthood of Christ, in almost every- 
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thing except name, though Paul says as much of the Spirit (Ro 
8°" kara Oeov evrvyxdver brép dyiwv). Later, in the Fourth Gospel, 
a similar thought reappears; Christ is represented in priestly 
metaphor as interceding for his People (171), and the phrases 
(17171%) about Jesus consecrating himself (as priest and victim) 
that thereby his disciples may be ‘‘consecrated” év rf dAnOela (ze. 
in the sphere of Reality), indicate a use of dydéLew which ex- 
presses one of the central ideas of IIpés ‘Epaiovs. But in the 
latter writing the idea is explicit and elaborate, as it is nowhere 
else in the NT, and explicit on the basis of a later line in the 
troth psalm, which Paul ignored. Our author also knew and 
used the earlier couplet (101%), but he draws his cardinal argu- 
ment from v.4 ov ef iepeds els aldva Kata TH Taéw MeAyuo Sex. 


(vi.) 


There is a partial anticipation of all this in the Enochic 
conception of the Son of Man. No doubt, as Volz warns us 
(Jidische Eschatologie, p. 9°), we must not read too much into 
such apocalyptic phrases, since the Son of Man is an x quantity 
of personal value in the age of expected bliss and salvation. 
Still, the pre-existent messiah there is Son of Man as transcen- 
dent and in some sense as human; he must be human, “ Man,” 
in order to help men, and he must be transcendent in order to 
be a deliverer or redeemer. But the author of Ipods ‘EBpaiovs, 
like Paul, significantly avoids the term Son of Man, even in 2°f; 
and although he has these two ideas of human sympathy and of 
transcendency in close connexion, he derives them from his 
meditation upon the real Jesus ultimately, not from any apoca- 
lyptic speculations. What he meant by the term ‘‘Son of God” 
is not quite plain. Philo had regarded the Logos as _ pre- 
existent and as active in the history of the people, and so he 
regards Christ ; but while it seems clear (see on 5°) that Christ 
is priest for him because he was already Son, the further ques- 
tions, when did he become priest? and how is the Sonship 
compatible with the earthly life?—these are problems which 
remain unsolved. The interpretation of the function of Jesus 
through the phrase in the 2nd psalm (see on 1°) hardly clears up 
the matter any more than in the case of Justin Martyr (Dzad/. 88). 
Later on, Hippolytus, or whoever wrote the homily appended 
(chs. xi.—xii.) to the Zfzst. Diognet., faced the problem more 
boldly and beautifully by arguing that “the Word was from 
the very beginning, appeared new, was proved to be old, and 
is ever young as he is born in the hearts of the saints. He 
is the eternal One, who to-day was accounted Son” (6 o7jpepov 
vids AoywGeis, 115). Here “to-day” refers to the Christian era ; 

ad 
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evidently the problem left by the author of IIpds “EGpadovus, with 
his mystical, timeless use of the 2nd psalm, was now being felt 
as a theological difficulty. But this is no clue to how he himself 
took the reference. There is a large section in his thought upon 
Christ as the eternal, transcendental Son which remains obscure 
to us, and which perhaps was indefinite to himself. He took over 
the idea of the divine Sonship from the primitive church, seized 
upon it to interpret the sufferings and sacrificial function of Jesus 
as well as his eternal value, and linked it to the notion of the 
highpriesthood; but he does not succeed in harmonizing its 
implications about the incarnate life with his special yous of 
the eternal Son within the higher sphere of divine realities. 

At the same time there seems no hiatus! between the meta- 
physical and the historical in the writer’s conception of Jesus, no 
unreconciled dualism between the speculative reconstruction and 
the historical tradition. In IIpdés ‘EBpaious we have the ordinary 
primitive starting-point, how could a divine, reigning Christ ever 
have become man? The writer never hints that his readers 
would question this, for they were not tempted by any Jewish 
ideas. He uses the category of the Son quite frankly, in order 
to express the absolute value of the revelation in Jesus ; it is his 
sheer sense of the reality of the incarnate life which prompts him 
to employ the transcendental ideas. He does not start from a 
modern humanist view of Jesus, but from a conviction of his 
eternal divine character and function as Son and as dpytepevs, and 
his argument is that this position was only possible upon the 
human experience, that Jesus became man because he was Son 
(21°), and is dpxtepevs because once he was man. 

(a2) For our author Jesus is the Son, before ever he became 
man, but there is no definite suggestion (see on 12”) that he 
made a sacrifice in order to become incarnate, no suggestion 
that he showed his xdpis by entering our human lot (& tas 
értdxevtey tovovos dv, éavTov exévooey év Spowpare avOpdreov 
yevopevos). Our author feels deeply the suffering of Jesus in the 
days of his flesh, but it is the final sacrifice at the end of his life 
which is emphasized. That he suffered as the eternal Son is 
understood : also, that it was voluntary (105£), also that it was 
his human experience which qualified him to offer the perfect 
sacrifice, by God’s xdpis. But, apart from the (2°) allusion to 
the temporary inferiority to angels, the writer does not touch the 
moving idea of the kenotic theories of the incarnation, viz. the 
‘‘sense of sacrifice on the part of a pre-existent One.” 2 

(2) Since he knew nothing of the sombre view of the oapé 


_ 1 As H. J. Holtzmann (Meutest. Theologie?, ii. 337) and Pfleiderer (p. 287) 
imagine. 
3H. R. Mackintosh, 7he Person of Christ, pp. 265 f. 
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which pervaded the Pauline psychology, he found no difficulty 
in understanding how the sinless Jesus could share human flesh 
and blood. The sinlessness is assumed, not argued (cp. on 
45 57), Yet the writer does not simply transfer it as a dogmatic 
predicate of messiahship to Jesus. One of the characteristics 
which set IIpés “E@patous apart in the early Christian literature is 
the idea that Jesus did not possess sinlessness simply as a pre- 
rogative of his divine Sonship or as a requisite for the validity 
of his priestly function. It was nota mere endowment. The idea 
rather is that he had to realize and maintain it by a prolonged 
moral conflict év rats jyépars THs capkds airod. This view goes 
back to direct historical tradition, with its deeply marked im- 
pression of the personality of Jesus, and no sort of justice is done 
to Ipds “Epaious if its conceptions of the human Son as sinless 
are referred to a theoretical interest or dogmatic prepossession. 
Such an interpretation is bound up with the view that Ipos 
“EBpaious represents the more or less arbitrary fusion of an his- 
torical tradition about Jesus with a pre-Christian christology. 
But it is not enough to speak vaguely of materials for such a 
christology floating in pre-Christian Judaism and crystallizing 
round the person of Jesus, once Jesus was identified with the 
messiah. The crystallization was not fortuitous. What If{pds 
‘EBpaiovs contains is a christology which implies features and 
characteristics in Jesus too definite to be explained away as 
picturesque deductions from messianic postulates or Philonic 
speculations. These undoubtedly enter into the statement of 
the christology, but the motives and interests of that christology 
lie everywhere. The writer’s starting-point is not to be sought 
in some semi-metaphysical idea like that of the eternal Son as a 
supernatural being who dipped into humanity for a brief interval 
in order to rise once more and resume his celestial glory; the 
mere fact that the eschatology is retained, though it does not 
always accord with the writer’s characteristic view of Christ, shows 
that he was working from a primitive historical tradition about 
Jesus (see above, pp. xlivf.). To this may be added the fact 
that he avoids the Hellenistic term owr7p, a term which had been 
associated with the notion of the appearance of a deity hitherto 
hidden.! The allusions to the historical Jesus are not numerous, 
but they are too detailed and direct to be explained away; he 
preached owrnpia, the message of eschatological bliss; he be- 
longed to the tribe of Judah; he was sorely tempted, badly 


1 He does not use the technical language of the mystery-religions (cp. on 
6), and they cannot be shown to have been present continuously to his mind. 
If the argument from silence holds here, he probably felt for them the same 
aversion as the devout Philo felt (de Sacr¢f. 12), though Philo on occasion 
would employ their terminology for his own purposes. 
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treated, and finally crucified outside Jerusalem. These are the 
main outward traits. But they are bound up with an inter- 
pretation of the meaning of Jesus which is not a mere deduction 
from messianic mythology or OT prophecies, and it is unreal, in 
view of a passage like 57, ¢.g., to imagine that the writer was 
doing little more than painting in a human face among the 
messianic speculations about a divine Son. 

(c) Neither is the sinlessness of Jesus connected with the 
circumstances of his human origin. No explanation at all is 
offered of how this pre-existent Son entered the world of men. 
It is assumed that he did not come out of humanity but that he 
came into it ; yet, like Paul and the author of the Fourth Gospel 
(1), our author is not interested in questions about the human 
birth. Even when he describes the prototype Melchizedek as 
“without father and mother” (7°), he is not suggesting any 
parallel to the Christ; the phrase is no more than a fanciful 
deduction from the wording or rather the silence of the legend, 
just as the original priest-king Gudea says to the goddess in the 
Sumerian tale, ‘‘ I have no mother, thou art my mother; I have 
no father, thou art my father.” It is impossible to place this 
allusion beside the happy misquotation in 105 “a body thou 
hast prepared for me,” and to argue, as Pfleiderer (p. 287) does, 
that the incarnation is conceived as purely supernatural. All we 
need to do is to recall the Alexandrian belief, voiced in a passage 
like Wisd 89 (‘I was the child of fine parts: to my lot there 
fell a good soul, or rather being good I entered a body un- 
defiled”); the good soul is what we call the personality, the 
thinking self, to which God allots a body, and birth, in the ordinary 
human way, is not incompatible with the pre-existence of the 
soul or self which, prior to birth, is in the keeping of God. The 
author of [pds “E@paiovs could quite well think of the incarna- 
tion of Jesus along such lines, even although for him the pre- 
existent Christ meant much more than the pre-existent human 
soul. 

The meaning of the incarnation is, in one aspect, to yield a 
perfect example of faith (122) in action; in another and, for the 
writer, a deeper, to prepare Jesus, by sympathy and suffering, for 
his sacrificial function on behalf of the People. The rationalé 
of his death is that it is inexplicable except upon the fact of his 
relationship to men as their representative and priest before 
God (24*), From some passages like 53 727, it has been in- 
ferred that Jesus had to offer a sacrifice on his own behalf as 
well as on behalf of men (7.e. his tears and cries in Gethsemane), 
or that he only overcame his sinful nature when he was raised 
to heaven. But this is to read into the letter of the argument 
more than the writer ever intended it to convey. The point of 
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his daring argument is that the sufferings of Jesus were not 
incompatible with his sinlessness, and at the same time that they 
rendered his sacrifice of himself absolutely efficacious. The 
writer is evidently in line with the primitive synoptic tradition, 
though he never proves the necessity of the sufferings from OT 
prophecy, as even his contemporary Peter does, preferring, with 
a fine intuition in the form of a religious reflection, to employ 
the idea of moral congruity (2°). 


(vii.) 

The symbolism of the highpriesthood and sacrifice of Jesus 
in the heavenly sanctuary is therefore designed to convey the 
truth that the relations of men with God are based finally upon 
Jesus Christ. In the unseen world which is: conceived in this 
naive idealistic way, Jesus is central; through him God is known 
and accessible to man, and through him man enjoys forgiveness 
and fellowship with God. When Paul once wrote, ra dvw 
ppoveire, Ta dvw Cyreire, if he had stopped there he would have 
been saying no more than Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius might 
have said and did say. But when he added, ob 6 Xpuiorés éorw 
(€v deta tot Pod KaOnjpevos), he defined the upper sphere in a 
new sense. So with the author of IIpds “E@paiovs. In the real 
world of higher things, ‘‘everything is dominated by the figure 
of the great High Priest at the right hand of the Majesty in the 
Heavens, clothed in our nature, compassionate to our infirmities, 
able to save to the uttermost, sending timely succour to those 
who are in peril, pleading our cause. It is this which faith 
sees, this to which faith clings as the divine reality behind and 
beyond all that passes, all that tries, daunts, or discourages the 
soul: it is this in which it finds the ens realissimum, the very 
truth of things, all that is meant by God.”?! 

Yet while this is the central theme (chs. 7-10), which the 
writer feels it is essential for his friends to grasp if they are to 
maintain their position, it is one proof of the primitive character 
of IIpds “EGpaiovs that it preserves traces of other and more 
popular ideas of Christianity. Thus (a) there is the primitive 
idea of the messiah as the heir, who at the resurrection inherits 
full power as the divine Son or KAypovdpuos. Strictly speaking, 
this does not harmonize with the conception of the Son as 
eternal, but it reappears now and then, thrown up from the 
eschatological tradition which the author retains (see above, 
pp. xxxiiif.). (6) The isolated reference to the overthrow of 
the devil is another allusion to ideas which were in the back- 
ground of the writer’s mind (see on 214-15), (c) The scanty 

1 Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, pp. 239, 240. 
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use made of the favourite conception of Jesus as the divine 
Kupuos (see below, p. Ixiii) is also remarkable. This is not one of 
the writer’s categories; the elements of divine authority and 
of a relation between the Kvpios and the divine Community 
are expressed otherwise, in the idea of the Highpriest and the 
People. 

Furthermore the category of the Highpriesthood itself was 
not large enough for the writer’s full message. (a) It could not 
be fitted in with his eschatology any more than the idea of the 
two worlds could be. The latter is dovetailed into his scheme 
by the idea of faith as practically equivalent to hope (in 10%5) ; 
the world to come actually enters our experience here and now, 
but the full realization is reserved for the end, and meantime 
Christians must wait, holding fast to the revelation of God in 
the present. The former could not be adjusted to the eschat- 
ology, and the result is that when the writer passes to speak in 
terms of the primitive expectation of the end (10%—12%9), he 
allows the idea of the Highpriesthood to fall into the back- 
ground. In any case the return of Jesus is connected only 
with the deliverance of his own People (97). He does not 
come to judge; that is a function reserved for God. The 
end is heralded by a cataclysm which is to shake the whole 
universe, heaven as well as earth (11!* 1226), another conception 
which, however impressive, by no means harmonizes with the 
idea of the two spheres. But the writer’s intense consciousness of 
living in the last days proved too strong for his speculative theory 
of the eternal and the material orders. (4) Again, the High- 
priesthood was inadequate to the ethical conceptions of the 
writer. It did involve ethical ideas—the cleansing of the con- 
science and the prompting of devotion and awe, moral con- 
secration, and inward purity (these being the real ‘‘ worship ”) ; 
but when he desires to inspire his readers he instinctively turns 
to the vivid conception of Jesus as the dpyyyds, as the pioneer 
and supreme example of faith on earth. 

The latter aspect brings out the idea of a contemplation 
of Jesus Christ, a vision of his reality (cp. 3} 1212), which, 
when correlated with the idea of a participation in the higher 
world of reality, as embodied in the Highpriest aspect, raises 


the question, how far is it legitimate to speak of the writer as 
mystical P 


(viii.) 
To claim or to deny that he was a mystic is, after all, a 
question of words. He is devoid of the faith-mysticism which 


characterizes Paul. Even when he speaks once of believers being 
péroxo. Xpiorod (314), he means no more than their membership 
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in the household of God over which Christ presides ; there is no 
hint of the personal trust in Christ which distinguishes “ faith” 
in Paul. As important is the consideration that the writer does 
not take the sacrifices of the levitical cultus as merely symbolizing 
union with God. Such is the genuinely mystical interpretation. 
To him, on the other hand, sacrifice is an action which bears 
upon man’s relation to God, and it is from this point of view 
that he estimates and criticizes the levitical cultus. But while 
technically he is not a mystic, even in the sense in which that 
much-abused term may be applied to any NT writer, he has 
notes and qualities which might be called “mystical.” To call 
him an “‘idealist” is the only alternative, and this is misleading, 
for idealism suggests a philosophical detachment which is not suit- 
able to IIpds “E@pafovs. On the other hand, his profound sense 
of the eternal realities, his view of religion as inspired by the 
unseen powers of God, his conception of fellowship with God as 
based on the eternal presence of Jesus in heaven—these and 
other elements in his mind mark him as a definitely unworldly 
spirit, impatient of any sensuous medium, even of a sacrificial 
meal, that would interpose between the human soul and God. 
Not that he uses any pantheistic language; he is more careful 
to avoid this than a writer like the author of First John. His 
deep moral nature conceives of God as a transcendent Majestic 
Being, before whom believers must feel awe and reverence, even 
as they rejoice and are thankful. He has a wholesome sense of 
God’s authority, and an instinctive aversion to anything like a 
sentimental, presumptuous piety (see above, pp. xxxvf.). Yet 
as he speaks of the Rest or the City of God, as he describes the 
eternal Sanctuary, or the unshaken order of things, or as he 
delineates the present position of God’s People here in their 
constant dependence on the unseen relation between Christ and 
God, he almost tempts us to call him “‘ mystical,” if “ mysticism ” 
could be restricted to the idea that the human soul may be 
united to Absolute Reality or God. He is certainly not 
mystical as Philo is;! there is no hint in [pds “Epaiovs, for 
example, of an individualistic, occasional rapture, in which the 
soul soars above sense and thought into the empyrean of the 
unconditioned. He remains in close touch with moral realities 
and the historical tradition. But the spirituality of his outlook, 
with its speculative reach and its steady openness to influences 
pouring from the unseen realities, hardly deserves to be de- 
nied the name of “ mystical,” simply because it is neither wistful 
nor emotional. 


1 The soundest account of Philo’s ‘‘ mysticism” is by Professor H. A. A. 
Kennedy in Philo’s Contribution to Religion, p. 211 f. 
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§ 3. StyLE anp DICTION. 


(.) 

IIpds “EBpaiovs is distinguished, among the prose works of 
the primitive church, by its rhythmical cadences. The writer 
was acquainted with the oratorical rhythms which were popular- 
ized by Isokrates, and although he uses them freely, when he 
uses them at all, his periods show traces of this rhetorical 
method. According to Aristotle’s rules upon the use of paeans 
in prose rhythm (/4ez. iii. 8. 6-7), the opening ought to be 
— vv, while ..U- should be reserved for the conclusion. 
Our author, however, begins with moXiheone an introductory 
rhythm (cp. 15 3!%) which seems to be rather a favourite with 


Pity ie oe eet Se aE. 
him, e.g. 3! ofev adeAd, 71° ert yap ev ty, 12% Bremere py, 137° 
hos) Kopi 
o de Geos, though he varies it with an anapaest and an iambus 
vunrun (eg. 2t * 5 14 1116 O16 odK eraucy, 12)” etc.), or --U-- 
(as in 5}2 64 77, see below, 13° avrés yap «lpyx, etc.), or -----— 
(as in 28 35 116 muoretoas yap dei, 1159 etc.), or even occasionally 
with three trochees -L-VU-vL (e.g. 128), or -U--- (12! 138 
etc.), or -L -- (e.g. 118 41”), or even two anapaests (e.g. 1° 
51! 13!), or -—--V— (13%). He also likes to carry on or even 
to begin a new sentence or paragraph with the same or a similar 
rhythm as in the end of the preceding, eg. ~L. .0--V---— in 
44 and 4!%, or cuv--vU--ev in 77! ‘and 7%, or as in 838 
- Ure Ye YU Ee < rvescei zs) ass 
(--U-- YUH YUU rH =), Of =—~ was in ro? 
and rol’, and to repeat a rhythm | twice in succession, as, C85 
—Jl-- J in 23 (tTpAtKavrys & ae . TyTes &pxiv da) VU -- oH in 
410 (6 yap eioeA Dav eis av .. + Gr TOV Epywv airod), Or - U-U-- 
in 12! (rovyapoty kat mets tyAtKotr éyovres), The standard 
closing rhythm ~ V- - does not clearly occur till 113 (yeyovévat), 
114 (ére AaAct), 1175 (Bacrréws), and 124; it is not so frequent as, 
O89 eee Oe TOe> PLT 228 Toh eich ecalso: NKes 
to close with a single or an echoing rhythm like -—  --- in 13 
(ovvys ev bYyrois), 219 (dr wv Tehedoar), 218 (mérovbe meipacbels 
pevous Bonbijra), 0 or --V- in ee 978 (d6dOnoerar . . . 
cwrpiav), 114 (kev TO Oe . . . adTod Tod Geod), 1171 etc. A 
curious variety in almost parallel clauses occurs in 11} 


Y 
vv eT Ne 


€oTW Se mots eAmilopevwv vrocracis 


BE the on ov Bierone ue 
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where the cross cadences are plain, as in Isokrates often. But 
at the end of sentences, as a rule, he prefers WU -w (zapa- 
pvduev, 2) 8°), or —L—™ (is AaAoduer, 25 7°7 etc.) or -L--- 
(wv reAccHoar, 210 218 314 43.11 7721 etc.), sometimes the weighty 
——- — (217 82 108 119 11! etc), or V-U— (41 5% 12 10% 18 27 
118) now and then, or one or even two (514) anapaests, often 
ending on a short syllable. 

He is true to the ancient principle of Isokrates, however, that 
prose should be mingled with rhythms of all sorts, especially 
iambic and trochaic, and there even happen to be two trimeters 
in 1214, besides the similar rhythm in 12!3 26, Also he secures 
smoothness often by avoiding the practice of making a word 
which begins with a vowel follow a word which ends with a 
vowel (8 7a hwvyjevta py ovpminrew). Parallelisms in sound, 
sense, and form are not infrequent. These oyyjpara of Isokrates 


can be traced, e.g., in 123 where, by dvriMeows, Ov . . . wavTwv 
answers to 0s .. . troordcews aitod, as bv ot . . . éxoinoe to 
dépwv . . . Suvdpews aitod, or as in 11}, which is, however, a 


case of zapicwors or parallelism in form. As in Wisdom, the 
accumulation of short syllables, a characteristic of the later 
prose, is frequent in IIpds “Efpaiovs (e.g. in 21+? wore wapapuy . . . 


Aoyos eyevero BeBaros, 6% 1 kar exomeva . . . ov yap adiKos o Geos), 
10% y112 19 728-9 134 etc.), At the same time, IIpos “EGpatous 
is not written in parallel rhythm, like Wisdom (cp. Thackeray’s 
study in Journal of Theological Studies, vi. pp. 232f.); it is 
a prose work, and, besides, we do not expect the same 
opportunities for using even prose-rhythms in the theological 
centre of the writing, though in the opening chapters and 
towards the close, the writer has freer play. One or two samples 
may be cited, ¢.g., in the two parallel clauses of 17: 


Vw ~ vw 
ov €Oynkev KAnpovomov TravTwv 


v vv v 
N 
ot OU Kal ETOLYOEV TOUS ALWVasS, 


vw vw 


or in 18 where acews avrov answers to apews avrov. In 216 the 


two clauses begin with --- and end with emAapBavera, the 
verb being obviously repeated to bring out the anapaestic 
rhythm, The ‘“cretic” (-V-), which is particularly frequent, 
is seen clearly in a carefully wrought passage like 4°10 ; 


v - vv 


€l y=p QuTOUS Incovs KATET AUC EV 
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OVK av TepL ag eAaAe. peta Tavt(a) nmepas 


ww ~ ~~ ~ 
ap(a) amoXemrerar caBBaticnos Tw Naw Tov Geov 


Siw oe == — —_ —= 


A ww ww 
o yap ecoeA Owv €lS THV KATATAVOLVY AVTOV 


ww ww Vw 
KQL QUTOS KATETTAVOEV 


vw 


aro TWV Epyov auTou 


Se NIN Ne 


womep ato Twv Ldiwy o Geos. 


There is a repeated attempt at balance, e.g. of clauses, like 


Crres)i: 


vvvvy 
npy2cavTo Stkaroovvnv 
vy - vV 


emeTuXoV eTayyeAwwy, 


where both have the same number of syllables and end on the 
same rhythm; or, in the next verse, where duvapiv supos is 
echoed in efvyov oroua, while there is a sini harmony of sound 
in the closing syllables of 


SS vv 
vpou ev 7roAEuw 


v vy 


wav adXortpiov, 


and in vv.%’ and %8 the balancing is obvious in 


ev ove paxaupns 
_ repnhbon ev 


Naren bduB 


vw Vv Not oe 


€v €P7) Lats 
or in the chiming of °8 and *: 


7 


Kat omydalols KaL TOLS OTaLS TYS ‘yNS 


7] 


Kat ovToL mavTes paptupnOevtes 8. 
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As for the bearing of this rhythmical structure on the text, it 
does not affect the main passages in question (eg. 2° 62); it 
rather supports and indeed may explain the omission of 7 before 
vid in 1}, and of Aw in 27, as well as the right of peAAdvrwy to 
stand in 9! and in ro!; it might favour, however, dyyéAwy yevo- 
pevos instead of yevopevos tay dyyéAwv in 14, and the insertion of 
4 oretpa in 111 and of dpe: in 1218, if it were pressed ; while, on the 
other hand, as employed by Blass, it buttresses the wrong insertion 
of péxpe TéAOvs BeBatay in 3°, and inferior readings like ovyxexepac- 
pévous and dxovobeiow in 4%, éxdexopuévors (D*) in 928, ci in 127, év 
XoAq in 1215, and dévéxeoOau in 137%, But the writer is not shackled 
to orixo, though his mind evidently was familiar with the rhythms 
in question. 

(ii.) 


There are traces of vernacular Greek, but the language and 
style are idiomatic on the whole. Thus the perfect is sometimes 
employed for the sake of literary variety, to relieve a line of aorists 
(e.g. 1117 28), and indeed is often used aoristically, without any 
subtle intention (cp. on 7° etc.); it is pedantic to press signifi- 
cance into the tenses, without carefully watching the contemporary 
Hellenistic usage. The definite article is sparingly employed. 
Me ... 8, on the other hand, is more common, as we might 
expect from the antithetical predilections of the author in his 
dialectic. As for the prepositions, the avoidance of ovy is re- 
markable (cp. on 1214), all the more remarkable since our author 
is fond of verbs compounded with ovv. Oratorical imperatives 
are used with effect (e.g. 31:12 74 10%? etc.), also double (15 11% 14 
125-7) and even triple (3618) dramatic questions, as well as single 
ones “(2% 471) gl8 14-75% 71792 12°). The style is persuasive, 
neither diffuse nor concise. The writer shows real skill in man- 
aging his transitions, suggesting an idea before he develops it (e.g. 
in 217 56). He also employs artistically parentheses and asides, 
sometimes of considerable length (eg. kafws .. . xatdravolv 
pov 37-21 513.14 85 7113-16), now and then slightly irrelevant (e.g. 3*), 
but occasionally, as in Plato, of real weight (e.g. 216 712; ovdev 

. vopos 719 104; muords yap 6 érayyeAdwevos 107%; dv otk Hv 
déwos 6 Koopos 118 1314); they frequently explain a phrase (rotr’ 
gorw tov dudBorov 214; rodr’ eorw Tors adeAgors airav 75; 6 ads 
yap ex’ adris vevopobérnrat 711; pris. . . éveornxdrag?; rotr’ ori 

. xtigews 9}! ; rotr éorw THs capKds aitod 107° 127°), especially 
an OT citation (e.g. 41° 613 727 ; aizwes Kara vouov rporpépovtat 10°) 
on which the writer comments in passing. One outstanding feature 
of the style (for IIpés ‘EGpaiovs is A€fts xareorpapmevyn, not rEEcs 
eipduevyn in the sense of rapid dialogue) is the number of long, 
carefully constructed sentences (¢.g. 11+ 27-4 214.15 31215 412.13, 
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51-8 7-10 64-6 616-20 71-3 84-6 2-5 96-10 924-26 yoll-18 yo19-25 124-26 yol.2 
1218-24), Yet his short sentences are most effective, e.g. 218 48 108, 
and once at least (3!618) there is a touch of the rapid, staccato 
diatribé style, which lent itself to the needs of popular preach- 
ing. He loves a play on words or assonance, ¢.g. kapdia movnpa 
dmortias év tO aroorhvat (3)*), mapaxadeire éavtods . . . dxpis 
ov TO onpepov Kadcirat (31%), Euadey ad’ dv érabey (58), Karod Te 
kal kaxovd (514), drag mpocevexGeis eis TO moANGY aveveyKely GmapTias 
(9%8), rooodrov €xovres Tepixeiwevov uty vemos mapTipwy . . . TPEXW- 
pev TOV TpoKeipevov Huiv aydva (121), ekAéAnoOe THs TapaxAncews 
. + 6 MNde exAvov (125), pwevoveay wdAw GAAG THY péAXOVoay (1314). 
Also he occasionally likes to use a term in two senses, e.g. Cav 
yap 6 Adyos Tod Heod . . . mpds dv Huty 6 AOyos (4) 18), and dabyKxy 
in 95f From first to last he is addicted to the gentle practice of 
alliteration, ¢.g. woAvpepGs kal moAvtpétus radar 6 Oeds AaAjoas 
Tos matpaow ev Tois mpopyrats (11), aca wapdBacts Kai mapakon 
(22), dpnxev ait@ avurdraxtov (28), tov drdcrodov Kal apxtepea (31), 
kairo. . . . did kataBoXjs Koopov (4°), évOvpyoewv Kal évvordy (412), 
drdrwp, dunrwp, a&yeveaddoynros (7%), dua 7d airis dobevés Kal dvw- 
perés (718), eis 7d mavredes . . . TOUS MpoTEpXomevous . . . TaVTOTE 
Lav (7%), of KexAnpévor THs aiwviov KAnpovopias (9), eiopAOev a&yra 
Xpiorés dytirira tov dGAnOworv, GAN’ cis adrdv (9*4), ewe Eder adrov 
modXdkts rabetv ard KataBorjs Kdopov (9%), drag éml owredeia TOV 
aidve eis a0érnow THs duaprias (9%), dmroxeirar Tots dvOpwmos Arak 
drofavetv (977), év abrats dvdurvyows auaptiav (10%), ddvvatoy yap 
ala tavpwv Kai tpdywv aaipeiv dpaptias (104), OAiWeow Oearprlo- 
pevot (10°), ei wey éxeivyns euvnpdvevov ad’ Hs e&éByoav (1115), raca 
pev madela, mpos ev 76 rapov (1214), repracorépws 5é rapakade TovTo 
mojoat (131%). On the other hand, he seems deliberately to 
avoid alliteration once by altering dieOéuynv into érotyoa (8°). 

One or two other features of his style are remarkable. There 
is, for example, the predilection for sonorous compounds like 
pucGarrodocia and edzrepicraros, and also the love of adjectives in a 
' privative, which Aristotle noted as a mark of the elevated style 
(Rhet. iii. 6. 7); in IIpos “EBpatous there are no fewer than 
twenty-four such, while even in the historical romance miscalled 
3 Mac. there are no more than twenty. Other items are the 
fondness for nouns ending in -ts (cp. on 24), the extensive use of 
periphrases (cp. on 41+), and of the infinitive and the preposition 
(see on 3}2), The use of a word like re is also noticeable. 
Apart from eleven occurrences of re xai, and one doubtful case 
of re... 7e... Kai (6%), re links (a) substantives without any 
preceding xaé or 6€; (4) principal clauses, as in 122; and (c) par- 
ticipial clauses, as in 1° 64, Emphasis is generally brought out 
by throwing a word forward or to the very end of the sentence, 
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The writer is also in the habit of interposing several words 
between the article or pronoun and the substantive; e.g. 


14 dcahopwrepov zap’ avtovs KexAypovounkey dvopa. 
48 ovx av mepi GAAys éAdAe peta TadTa Huépas. 
toll ras airas roAAdKis tpoodépwv Ovoias. 
tol? lav trip duapridv mpooevéykas bvoiav. 
1027 zupds Lhdos eo Olew péAAovros Tous irevavrious. 
128 Tov rovabryv tropevernKoTa trd TOV dpaptwAGy eis abrov 














> 7, 
avtiAvyiav. 


Further, his use of the genitive absolute is to be noted, e.g., 


in— 
24 ovveraprupotvtos TOU Geod rr. 
4) xataderopevys ... avtov (seven words. between jy vote 
and 8ox7 71s). 
4° kairo Tov épywv . . . yevnbevrov. 


72 nerariepevns yap THs tepwovvys. 

84 dvtwv TOV TpoTepdvTwY KaTa Vopov TA SHpa. 

9° rovrwr Sé otrw KaTecKevacpevov. 

9% rotro Sydodvros rod Ivevparos tov “Ayiov .. . éru Tis 
MpaTNS TKHVAS éxovons TTAoLv. 


95 Gavarov yevopevov . . . tapaBdcewy (ten words between 
9 2 a 
érws and 7. é@. AaBdow). 

g!9 AadyOeions yap maons évtoAns . . . Mwvoéus. 


10% éxovaiws yap duaptavévrwv Hudav. 
114 paptupotrtos él Tots Sdépors airod Tov Geod. 


Finally, there isan obvious endeavour to avoid harsh hiatus, 
sometimes by the choice of a term (eg. didre for or, as in 
Polybius and Theophrastus, or dxpis for dxpi, or ds for 67), and 
a distinct fondness for compound verbs; Moulton (ii. 11), 
reckoning by the pages of WH, finds that while Mark has 5*7 
compound verbs per page, Acts 6°25, Hebrews has 8:0, and Paul 
only 3°8. 

ae vocabulary is drawn from a wide range of reading. 
Whether he was a Jew by birth or not, he goes far beyond the 
LXX. His Greek recalls that of authors like Musonius Rufus 
and the philosophical Greek writers, and he affects more or less 
technical philosophical terms like aio Oyrjpiov, Snproupyds, OéAnors, 
perpuorrabeiv, TeAerdw, TéAos, TYwwpia, and brdderypa. He was 
acquainted with the books of the Maccabees, Wisdon, Sirach, and 
perhaps even Philo. This last affinity is strongly marked. The 
more he differs from Philo in his speculative interpretation of 
religion, the more I feel, after a prolonged study of Philo, that 
our author had probably read some of his works ; it is not easy 
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to avoid the conclusion that his acquaintance with the Hellenistic 
Judaism of Alexandria included an acquaintance with Philo’s 
writings. However this may be, the terminology of the Wisdom 
literature was as familiar to this early Christian d:ddoxados as to 
the author of James. 

As for the LXX, the text he used—and he uses it with some 
freedom in quotations—must have resembled that of A (cp. 
Buchel in Studien und Kritiken, 1906, pp. 508-591), upon the 
whole. It is to his acquaintance with the LXX that occasional 
“‘Semitisms” in his style may be referred, eg. the éx éoxdrov of 
11, the xapdia dmorias of 31%, the ev ro A€yerOar of 315, the Apdvos 
Ths xaptros of 416, and the phrases in 5’9°and 12°. But this is a 
minor point. We note rather that (a) he sometimes uses LXX 
terms (¢.g. duvapets) in a special Hellenistic sense, or in a sense of 
hisown. () Again, it is the use of the contents of the LXX which 
is really significant. The nearest approach to Ipos ‘EGpaiovs, in 
its treatment of the OT, is the speech of Stephen, the Hellenistic 
Jewish Christian, in Ac 71-58, where we have a similar use of the 
typological method and a similar freedom in handling the OT 
story (cp. £&B7. 4791, eg. Ac 7°°= He 1127), which proves how 
men like these writers, for all their reverence for the LXX, sat 
wonderfully free to the letter of the scripture and employed, 
without hesitation, later Jewish traditions in order to interpret it 
for their own purposes. But Stephen’s reading of the OT is 
not that of IIpdés “EBpaiovs. The latter never dwells on the 
crime of the Jews in putting Jesus to death (12° is merely a 
general, passing allusion), whereas Stephen makes that crime 
part and parcel of the age-long obstinacy and externalism which 
had characterized Israel. In IIpos ‘EBpatovs, again, the «Ay- 
povouia of Palestine is spiritualized (3"), whereas Stephen merely 
argues that its local possession by Israel was not final. Stephen, 
again, argues that believers in Jesus are the true heirs of the OT 
spiritual revelation, not the Jews; while in IIpés ‘EGpavous the 
continuity of the People is assumed, and Christians are regarded 
as ipso facto the People of God, without any allusion to the Jews 
having forfeited their privileges. Here the author of IIpés 
“EBpaiovs differs even from the parable of Jesus (cp. on 11); he 
conveys no censure of the historical Jews who had been 
responsible for the crucifixion. The occasional resemblances 
between Stephen’s speech and IIpds “EBpaious are not so signifi- 
cant as the difference of tone and temper between them, e.g. in 
their conceptions of Moses and of the angels (cp. on He 22), 
For another thing, (c) the conception of God derives largely 

1 On the philosophical background of ideas as well as of words, see A. R. 


Eagar in Hermathena, xi. pp. 263-287; and H. T. Andrews in Expositor’, 
xiv. pp. 348f. 
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from the element of awe and majesty in the OT (see on 13 
418 1030. 81 7229), This has been already noted (see pp. xxxvf.). 
But linguistically there are characteristic elements in the various 
allusions to God. Apart altogether from a stately term like 
Meyadwovvn (1° 81) or Adgéa (9°), we get a singular number of 
indirect, descriptive phrases like 6’ ov ra mévta kal 8’ ob ra 
mavra (21°), rG mroujoarvts airdév (3°), mpds Sv july o Adyos (4}%), 
tov duvduevov owlew airov ék Oavdrov (57), 6 émrayyeAdpevos 
(10% 1111), rov adparov (1127), rov dz’ otpavav xpnuarilovra (12%), 
After 11, indeed, there is a slight tendency to avoid the use of 
6 @eds and to prefer such periphrases of a solemn and even 
liturgical tone. It is noticeable, eg., that while 6 @eds occurs 
about seventy-eight times in 2 Co (which is about the same 
length as IIpos “Epaiovs), it only occurs fifty-five times in the 
latter writing. The title (6) Kupsos is also rare; it was probably 
one of the reasons that suggested the quotation in 1! (xvpce), 
but it is mainly applied to God (1214), and almost invariably 
in connexion with OT quotations (77! 8? 88% 1016 1030 126 136), 
Once only it is applied to Jesus (2°), apart from the solitary use of 
5 kipios qav in 7}4 (+’Ingods, 33. 104. 2127) and in the doxology 
with "Ingots (137°). It is not a term to which the author attaches 
special significance (cp. on 7%). “Iyaovs, as in (i) 29 (rov 8&8 
Bpaxt 1 map’ dyyédous HAarrwpévov BA€ropev ‘Ingodv), (ii) 3} 
(karavonoate Tov admdaTokov Kal apxiepéa THs Spodroylas Hud 
"Incodv), (iii) 414 (éxovres ody apxtepéa péyav SueAnAvOdTa Tods 
otpavors, “Incodv), (iv) 67° (drov mpddpopos trép judv cionrGev 
"Incots), (v) 72% (Kara tocovrov Kai Kpeitrovos Siabyxns yéyovev 
eyyvos “Inaois), (vi) 10! (év rH aipari “Inood), (vii) 12? (rov rijs 
mictews apxnyov Kal TeAXewrHv “Incodv), (vili) 1274 (Kat Siabyxys 
véas pecirn “Inood), (ix) 1312 (806 Kat “Inoots), (x) 1379 (rov 
Troueva Tov TpoBarwv Tov peéyav ev aipare diabyKns aiwviou, TOV 
ktpiov Hav “Inoody), is generally the climax of an impressive 
phrase or phrases. The unique use of this name in such con- 
nexions soon led to liturgical or theological expansions, as, ¢.g., 
31 (+ Xpurrdv, CK LW 104. 326. 1175 syr arm Orig. Chrys.), 
620 (4+ Xpiords, D), 10! (+ rod Xpuorod, 1827 vg), 1312 (+4, 5 [as 
Col 317]. 330 [as Col 317]. 440 [as Ro 811]. 623. 635. 1867. 2004: 
+6 Kvpios, 1836: Xpurros, 487), 137° (+ Xpiorov, DW 5. 104. 177. 
241. 323. 337- 430. 547. 623% 635. 1831. 1837. 1891 lat*t! 
syr™! Chrys.). Xpuords (36 g!- 4), or 6 Xpuords (314 5° 61 git 2% 
11%6), has also been altered ; ¢.g. 3! (kupiov, 256. 2127: Geov, 635: 
om. Tod, 467), 5° (om. 6, 462), 61 (Beod, 38. 2005: om. 429), 974 
(+6 CDW 104. 256. 263. 326. 467. 1739. 2127 arm: ‘Iyoois, 
823 vg Orig.), but less seriously. “Incots Xpiords only occurs 
thrice (1019 13% 22), 
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So far as vocabulary and style go, there are certain affinities between 
IIpés EBpatous and (a) the Lucan writings, (6) 1 Peter, and, to a less degree, 
(c) the Pastoral Epistles ; but an examination of the data indicates that the 
affinities are not sufficient to do more than indicate a common atmosphere of 
thought and expression at some points. I do not now feel it safe to go 
beyond this cautious verdict. The author of IIpds ‘ESpatous has idiosyncrasies 
which are much more significant than any such affinities. His literary re- 
lations with the other NT writers, if he had any, remain obscure, with two 
exceptions. Whether he had read Paul’s epistles or not, depends in part on 
the question whether the quotation in 10” was derived outright from Ro 
12” or from some flordlegtum of messianic texts; but, apart from this, there 
are numerous cases of what seem to be reminiscences of Paul. As for 
1 Peter, our author has some connexion, which remains unsolved, with what 
probably was an earlier document. 


To sum up. He has a sense of literary nicety, which 
enters into his earnest religious argument without rendering it 
artificial or over-elaborate. He has an art of words, which is 
more than an unconscious sense of rhythm. He has the style 
of a trained speaker; it is style, yet style at the command 
of a devout genius. ‘‘Of Hellenistic writers he is the freest 
from the monotony that is the chief fault of Hellenistic com- 
pared with literary Greek; his words do not follow each other 
in a mechanically necessary order, but are arranged so as to 
emphasize their relative importance, and to make the sentences 
effective as well as intelligible. One may say that he deals with 
the biblical language (understanding by this the Hellenistic 
dialect founded on the LXX, not merely his actual quotations 
from it) . . . as a preacher, whose first duty is to be faithful, 


but his second to be eloquent” (W. H. Simcox, Zhe Writers of 
the VT, p. 43). 


§ 4. TExT, COMMENTARIES, ETC. 


(i.) 

The textual criticism of IIpds “E@patous is bound up with the 
general criticism of the Pauline text (cp. Romans in the 
present series, pp. lxiliff.), but it has one or two special features 
of its own, which are due in part (a) to the fact of its exclusion 
from the NT Canon in some quarters of the early church, and 
(4) also to the fact that the Pauline F (Greek text) and G are 
wholly, while BC H M N W p}3 and 048 are partially, missing. 
It is accidental that the Philoxenian Syriac version has not 
survived, but the former phenomenon (a) accounts for the 
absence of IIpos “EGpaouvs not simply from the Gothic version, 
but also from the old Latin African bible-text for which 
Tertullian and Cyprian, the pseudo-Augustinian Secu/um and 
*“* Ambrosiaster,” furnish such valuable evidence in the case of 
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the Pauline epistles. The (4) defectiveness of B, etc., on the 
other hand, is to some extent made up by the discovery of the 
two early papyrus-fragments. 

The following is a list of the MSS and the main cursives, the 
notations of Gregory and von Soden being added in brackets, 
for the sake of convenience in reference : 


Copicum INDEx. 


® saec. iv. (v.) for : 62). 

Ae nea Vs [o2 : 6 4]. 

Be iV, [03 : 61] cont. r+9!%; for remainder cp. cursive 
293. 

(ESA [04 : 6 3] cont. 24-776 g!*_1074 1216_ 13%, 

De asneulvis) [06 : a 1026] cont. 11-1379. Codex Claromontanus 


is a Graeco-Latin MS, whose Greek text is 
poorly! reproduced in the later (saec. ix.-x.) 
E=codex Sangermanensis. ‘The Greek text of 
the latter (11-128) is therefore of no independent 
value (cp. Hort in WH, §§ 335-337); for its 
Latin text, as well as for that of F=codex 
Augiensis (saec. ix.), whose Greek text of IIpés 
’"EBpatous has not been preserved, see below, 
Ry bebe 

H se vi. fore fa 1022] cont. 1°28 gi1-16 gikoe Aug 1Iol-?- 82-38 
1210-15 1324-25 : mutilated fragments, at Moscow 
and Paris, of codex Coislinianus. 


Ks 255, 1Xs [o18 : []. 

OMe: be [020 : a 5] cont. 11-13". 

ji Ree, Seok [or21 : a 1031] cont. 11-48 127-13”, 

Ni fr Aix [0122 : a 1030] cont. 58-6", 

Pas; obs [025 : a 3] cont. 1-128 12!1-13”, 
Diora ive [a 1034] cont. 214-55 108118 118-1217; Oxyrhyn- 


chus Papyri, iv. (1904) 36-48. The tendency, 
in 245°, to agree with B ‘‘in the omission of 
unessential words and phrases... gives the 
papyrus peculiar value in the later chapters, 
where B is deficient” ; thus p!? partially makes 
up for the loss of B after 9. Otherwise the 
text of the papyrus is closest to that of D. 


pe ., Biv. ere cont. 919: Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, viii. 
1911) 11-13. 

Vv (vi. ?) viii-ix. [044 : 6 6] cont. 17-8"! 9!°—1 mo 

w . (iv.-vi.) [I] cont, 12-8 912 24-7 12-14 34-6. 14-16 43-6, 12-14 55-7 


a 61-3: 10-18. 20 1-2, 7-11, 18-20. 27-28 BI. 7-9 gl-4. 9-11. 16-19, 
25-27 1 96-8. 16-18, 26-29. 35-38 x 18-7. 12-15. 22-24, 81-33. 88-40 
[gl+ 7-9. 16-18. 25-27 737-9. 16-18. 9-5 WT MSS in 
Freer Collection, The Washington MS of the Epp. 


of Paul (1918), pp. 294-306. Supports Alexan- 
drian text, and is ‘‘quite free from Western 


readings.” 





1 An instance may be found in 10%, where a corrector of D obelized the 
first and last letters of dvevdufduevor and wrote over it Bear pifduevot, In E 
we get the absurd pidifouevobearorvouevos (cp. Gregory's 7% exthritik des NT, 


i. 109). 
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048 saec. v. {a 1] cont. 
palimpsest. 

Ol42) ys xe [o®]. 

OLS line eXil, fx<4} 


1132-134, 
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Codex 


Patiriensis 


is 


a 


Three specimens of how the MSS group themselves may be 
printed. (a) shows the relation between M and the papyrus p¥*: 


M agrees with p* in eight places : 


3) 'Incodv. 


3° ddkns obros (+K L vg, alone), 


34 wavra. 
38 édv. 


3° budr ev Soxipacla, 


31° ravrn. 
338 ris €& Uudy. 


4? ovyxex(€)pacpuévous. 


It opposes p! ( +B) in 
37+ Shy, 
3° 8s. 


3° + wéxpt TéXous BeBalay, 


3° + pe. 
4° odv. 


43+7#v before kardmravow. 


M has some remarkable affinities with the text of Origen (¢.g. 1° 19 2!), 
(4) exhibits the relations of 8 and D*, showing how A and B agree with them 
on the whole, and how p!® again falls into this group: 


x and D* agree in 

1? position of émoincey 

18 +xal before 7 paBdos 

2! mapapu@mev 

2" +xal xkaréornoas... 
cou 

2)5 SovAlas 

3} om. Xpiordy 

34 rdvra 

10 rauryn 

319 Be (so 7) 

41 xaraduropuévns (alone), 
except for p'® 

4! mpoelpnrat 

4 cuvrabjoat 

4) eos 

5° Ov abrhy 

5° pepl duapridy 

6° om, Tod Kérou 

616 om. pév 

75 Aevl 

78 om.7év before’ ABpadu 

700 456) 5, Meryuoedéx 

1 airis 

711 yevowobérnras 

716 capklyys 

717 waprupetrat 

8? om. xal before odk dy- 
Opwrros 


ABM 


> 

loohve) 
* 

K< 


et 
c oo 


>Pr> PF P&P 


looHochoohes] 
Sa585 

UU SD 
oe 


* 


8 
se} 
S 


PP PP ppp 


WD Ded DWdoed 


A 
A 
A 
A 





84 ofy AB 
84 om. Tév lepéwy AB 
8" om. a’révafter uixpod A B 
9° xepouBly (alone of un- 
cials) 
9? Kad’ Hy AB 
97! épavricev A 
9% om. 6 before Xpucrbs A 
ToO’omol” 5, ore A 
10!2 ofros A 
10!8 Sidyouwy A 
1078 NeNove wévor 
118 7d Brerouevov A 
119 duvaréds 
1178 + -yis A 
11% &recay A 
1152 we ydp A 
1154 wayaipns (so 1187) A 
12° radias A 
12° position of éore A 
129 sodv (so 12?5) A 
127) xrpouos (alone) 
13° Kakovyoupévwy A 
134 ydp A 
13° éx6és A 


137 om. épy@ 


Za 


18 


ae} 


13 
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(c) exhibits characteristic readings of H, with some of its 
main allies: 


I xabapioudy 


235 SovAlas 


338 ris €& buav 


x AB De 
x D* 
pe XN A (e 


Hee ak 
H lu 
MUP. 


3'4 rod Xpiorov yey. ®& AB CD WH MP 





vo 


g arm 


vg pesh arm boh 
vg 


317 rlow 5é x 9B LCD Ee, KIS sah 
4)? évepyis RN -C UD H Bewke vg 
4)? wuxfs nA BUC H 1p L(vg arm boh) 
4 cvvradfoat ® A.B*'C Diy, 
10! @vclas(-atrév) A CD H KL vg 
to! als Dz ee Et L 
10! duvdrac D H KL vg boh 
To? om. ovK H* (vg) pesh 
10? Kexadapiopévous & D H Pek 
10° qvddxnoas Ay CC DEWH P 
10% rots deculors P. A Diack vg pesh boh 
10% éavrovs px (A H vg boh 
10% traptw piix* A Digg H* vg boh 
10” weydAny uic8. =X A DWH P 
10°? ypovie? xe A DWH oP KLE 
10® you éx ticrews & A Ta * vg arm 
12" raca dé pix A Doe KL vg pesh boh 
1238 roujoare x A D H KL 
12) airs (pe) ierA H P 
12}§ airod xe birt Pe Uke 
1371 om. 74 alwvwy Copies ti arm 
137 juav KOA _C D*W Hi M vg pesh arm boh sah 
13% duyv. eA C.D H PMK _ vg pesh (arm) boh © 
CuRSIVES. 
rsaec. x. [5 254] 189 saec. xiii. [6 52°] 
Br, seKlhe (e253) 203° 45 "xii [ia 203] 
5 xiv. (8 453] 206}, xiii, [a 365] 
6 ,, xiii. [6 356] cont. 1%-9% | 209 ,, xiv. [6 457] 
1072-1 3% 216 ,, xiv. [a 469] 
hl opr | eolice HORM 217 ,, xi. [a 1065] cont. 17-6° 
33», ix.—x. [6 48] Hort’s 17 218 ,, xiii. [6 300] 
35 59 xiii. [8 309] 221 ,, x. [a 69] 
38 4, xiii. [6 355] 220 ,, xi. [6 156] 
opie ZNO 227 ,, xii. [a 258] 
69 ,, xv. [6 505] 24I y, xi. [8 507] 
$8" xii. [a 200] 242 4, Xii. [6 206] 
go ,, xvi. [5 652] 253 5, xi. [6 152] 
93 »5 x. [a 51] 255 +, xi. [a 174] 
103. o%,14 (xi. 10 2) 256 ,, xii. [a 216] 
104 5, xi. [a 103] 257 4, xiv. [a 466] 
Tice Xie (le mosl 263 ~,, Xiii.—xiv. [6 372] 
77 eas oxi. (6100) 293; ,, xv. [a 1574] cont. 9!4-13% 
[SI oy, a ext. [(O LOE) 296 ,, xvi. [8 600] 
188 ,, xii. [a 200] 323 5, = -xi.—xil. [a 157] 
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326 saec. xii. [a 2 2571 941 saec. xiii. [6 369] 
327 5, xi LOR] 999 ,,_ xiii. [6 353] 
B30) 4,3) Xie [101 2591] 1108 ,, xiii. [a 370] 
337», xii. [a 205] 1149 ,, xiii. [3 370] 


QT eae eV sO 1431] CONG 72-130 elk 7 Gees x. [a 74] cont. 8 3° 68. 
378 ,, xii. [a 258] 13” 
2530's, XU. . 353] cont. 1-137 1243 ,, xii. [6 198] 
418 ,, xv. (x.) [a 1530] cont. 1-| 1245 ., xi. [a 158] 
rit | 1288 (81) xi. [a 162] 


4244, xin [O2-P ehlortisi67 T31r" ye xt. ie 170) 

429 ,, xili.—xiv. [a 398] 1319 ,, xi. (6 180] 

435 ,,  xil. [0 268) THISe Ge Xie [16] 

436) 5, Xlolent72)| 1522 ,, _ riv. [a 464) 

440 ,, xii. [6 260) 1525 ;, Nii. [a 361] cont. 1’-78 
442m, <Xilta[O}4) | 1610 ,, xiv. [a 468] 

456: 450 6X Pla 52] LOLI. 45) exile aT205]| 

460 ,, xiii.—xiv. [a 397] 1739 5, x. [a 78] 

461 ,, xiii. [a 359] 1758 ,, xiii. [a 396] cont. 11-13 
462%, XVolanso2i 1765 ,, xiv. [a 486] 

487), Xie [a 17 1527 5, Siu. fa: 367) 

489 ,, xiv. [6 459] Hort’s 102 1831 ,, xiv. [a 472] 


AOY 3. xi. [0 152] 
506: 5; xi, [6 tor] 
522 4, xvi. [0 602] 


NS36" 5, x. [a 65] 
1837 4, Xi. [a 192] 
1838 ,, xi. [a 175] 





547 > xi. [6 157] : 1845 ” x. [a 64] 

614 ,, xiii. [a 364] 1852? 5, °° xi.farraicontent=rre 
623) sn xin [oan 1867) 50x xnie [ons 

O35 xe [earn | 1872 ,, xii. [a 209] 

630 ue Xle [TOO] 1973) 55 xl. (252 


642% ,,. — xvefeg52) cont. 13-737) rsotk.,. x. [a 62] 
98-13” 1898 _,, x. [a 70] 


794 4, xiv. [6 454] | 1900s 4, . xi, [Ow] 

808.55 Xl [0:20] TOOS 2)5) eexI Om 

823 ,, xiii. [6 368] | Oe x.~xi. [a 1066] 

876 ,, xiii. [a 356] 2004 4, x. [a 56] 

913 ,,_ xiv. [a 470] 2055 ,, xiv. [a 1436] cont. 11-7? 
915 ,, xiii. [a 382] 2127). a axiloorzoz 

917 ,, xii. [a 264] 2128) 2,55 Xin fomerol 

O19, 45) wXiaioati1a] BTA eas xi.—xii. [a 184] 

g20 ,, x. [a 55] 2147 4,  xil, [6 299] 





927 ” Mi. [6 251) \ 


Of these some like 5 and 33 and 442 and 999 and 1908, are 
of the first rank; von Soden pronounces 1288 “a very good 
representative” of his H text. Yet even the best cursives, like 
the uncials, may stray (see on 4!%). As a specimen of how one 


good cursive goes, I append this note of some characteristic 
readings in 424** : 


13 om. atrod after durduews M Orig def vg 
om. Tuay s* A B D* M P 

2° xwpis M Orig 

3) om. Xpiorov S FASB DME AP def vg sah 

5° Nes LD NE def vg 


3)° raviryn NRARB AD EM sah 
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-4'4 ricrews 
—5)? buds (om. Twd) 


8! om. Tév lepewy s ABD P defvg 
9° Kad” Hy x AB D* fvg 
9° Kadapifera (dvdyKn) D* Orig 
10! dvvavrat ROAMGDE.C P [se. D*, Orig] 
10” om. Aéyet KUptos x* D* P defvg 
10% deoulos AH D* (Orig ??) f vg 
11° om. avrod Sar raD* P defvg 
12) aris A Eg 
12” am’ ovpavod x M b 
126 gelow x A CM fvg 


LATIN VERSIONS. 
A, Old Latin (vt), saec. ii. (?)-iv. | 


Hebrews is omitted in the pseudo-Augustinian Speculum (=m) and in 
codex Boernerianus (=g), but included in— 


7 (Latin version of D) 
é ( a? DA 9” E) 
Syhurs nares oy Ht) 2 
7 (codex Frisingensis: saec. vi., cont. 66-75 78-8! 977-117) 
we, 508 Bodleianusine yak, cont. t—1179) 
Of these, 7 (corresponding to the text used by Augustine), with the few 
quotations by Priscillian, represents the African, d (in the main)! and x? the 
European, type of the Old Latin text; but / is predominantly vulgate, and 
it is doubtful whether x? is really Old Latin. On the other hand, some 
evidence for the Old Latin text is to be found occasionally in the following 
MSS of— 


B. Vulgate (vg), saec. iv. 


am (Codex Amiatinus : saec. vii.—-viii.) 
Wild tae, ee uldensisiy \) 5, e-vi2) 
cav( ,,  Cavensis: yee ) “ih 
tolie 4; ee Toletanus 34645" vill) 
harl(.,,  Harleianus: ,, viii. i: 
ei( gm UGolbertinusi 59 =xi15) 


spanish 


Though ¢ is an Old Latin text for the gospels, Hebrews and the rest of the 
NT are vulgate; but He 10-11 in har/ (which elsewhere has affinities with 
am and fuld) is Old Latin, according to E. S. Buchanan ( 7he Epéstles and 
Apocalypse from the codex Harletanus [z= Wordsworth’s Zo), numbered Hart, 
1772 2 the British Aluseum Library, 1913). Both in karl and in e, 
11°88 has a special capitulation ; 4a7/, which adds after ‘‘the prophets” in 





1 The text of d corresponds to that of Lucifer of Cagliari (saec. iv.), who 
queies 3°-4! and 4-18 in his treatise De non conuentendo cum haereticis, 
(CSEL: +, Vol. xiv.). According to Harnack (Studzen zur Vulgata des 
Wercctag. 1920) it is d, not ~, which underlies the vulgate (cp. 2 Belser 
on ‘‘die Vulgata u. der Griech, Text im Hebrierbrief,” in Theolog. Quartal- 


schrift, 1906, pp. 337-369). 
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1182‘* Ananias azarias misahel daniel helias helisaeus”—apparently points 
to 11382 having been at one time added to the original text which ran 
(112-33); **in hac enim testimonium habuerunt seniores qui per fidem 
uicerunt regna,” etc. Of these MSS, f/d represents an Italian text, cav and 
tol a Spanish (the former with some admixture of Old Latin) ; am (whose text 
is akin to fw/d) is an Italian text, written in Great Britain. At an early 
date the Latin versions were glossed, however (cp. on 7? 11%), 


EGYPTIAN VERSIONS. 


sah =Sahidic (saec. iii.-iv.): Zhe Coptic Version of the NT in the Southern 
Dialect (Oxford, 1920), vol. v. pp. I-131. 

boh = Bohairic (saec. vi.-vii.): Zhe Coptic Version of the NT in the Northern 
Dialect (Oxford, 1905), vol. iii. pp. 472- 
555. 


In sah II pds ‘EBpatous comes very early in the Pauline canon, immediately 
after Romans and Corinthians, even earlier than in the first (A.D. 400) 
Syriac canon, whereas in boh it comes between the Pauline church letters and 
the Pastorals. The latter seems to have been an early (z.é. a fourth century) 
position in the Eastern or Alexandrian canon, to judge from Athanasius 
(Fest. Ep. xxxix.); it reappears in the uncials x A B1 W. Not long 
afterwards, at the Synod of Carthage (can. 39), in A.D. 397, it is put be- 
tween the Pauline and the Catholic epistles, which seems to have been the 
African and even the (or, a) Roman order. This reflects at least a doubt 
about its right to stand under Paul’s name, whereas the order in sah and the 
primitive Syriac canon reflects a deliberate assertion of its Pauline authorship. 
The Alexandrian position is intermediate. 

The data of the Egyptian versions are of special interest, as several of the 
uncials have Egyptian affinities or an Egyptian origin, and as IIpds ‘EBpatous 
was early studied at Alexandria. Thus, to cite only one or two, boh is right, 
as against sah, e.g. in the rendering of mpés in 17, in omitting dw (3°), in 
rendering Jrocrdcews as ‘‘ confidence” in 3), in rendering év Aaveld (4") ‘‘in 
David,” in reading waéeiy in 9", in rendering vrdaracts by ‘‘ assurance” 
(so syr arm) in 11}, in taking kadovmevos by itself (118), in keeping é\0dcOnoay 
before érpicOnoav (11%’, though érepdcOnoav, =were tempted, is inferior to 
sah’s omission of any such term), in reading érayyeNiav (11°°, where sah 
agrees with W in reading the plural), etc. On the other hand, and in a large 
number of cases, sah is superior, ¢.g. at 2! (‘a merciful and faithful high- 
priest”), at 3° (omitting péxpe TéAouvs BeBalay), at 4? (ovyKexepacuévos), in 
rendering xkpar@uev (414) ‘‘let us hold on to,” in maintaining eds in 6° (for 
**Lord” in boh), in omitting ro xémov in 61°, in reading lepe?s (with W) in 
7°8, in reading tuay in 94, in rendering the last words of 9%, in rendering 
au... avrioyiay in 12° etc. Note also that sah agrees with arm in 
inserting ris before érayyeNlas in 4}, torepov Néyer in 10'* 17, and ydp in 124, 
while boh agrees with arm in adding elev in 18 and aldyos at 5)°, and both 
agree with arm in omitting xal in 1°. Both translate elcepydueda (43) as a 
future, read dmoriay in 4° (with vg and arm), omit kara ri 7. M. in 72, 
take dyvov as an adjective in 9}, read ueANdvTwy in 9!, take Hs in 117 to mean 
the ark, read 7 oretpa in 111), render dyxov by “‘ pride” in 12}, take brouévere 
as imperative in 12’, and refer atrjv to rémov peravoias in 1217, Sah has 





1 Yet in the archetype of the capitulation system in B IIpés‘ESpaious must 
have stood between Galatians and Ephesians, which ‘‘is the order given in 
the Sahidic version of the ‘Festal letter’ of Athanasius” (Kirsopp Lake, 
The Text of the NT, p. 53): 
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some curious renderings, e.g. ‘‘hewed out” for évexawlacev (10%), "the 
place of the blood” for aiwaros in 124, and actually ‘‘hanging for them 
another time” (dvacravpodvras éavrois, 65) ; in general it is rather more vivid 
and less literal, though boh reads “‘ through the sea of Shari” [? slaughter] in 
119 (sah is defective here), which is singular enough. On the other hand, 
sah is more idiomatic. Thus it is in sah, not in boh, that yw6pol -yévnode (61) 
is rendered by ‘‘ become daunted.” The differences in a passage like 127 
are specially instructive. Sah takes ravyytpec with what follows, boh with 
dyyéXwy (‘‘ myriads of angels keeping festival”); on the other hand, sah is 
right as against boh’s reading of rvevyaru (v.”8), while both render ‘‘ God the 
judge of all.” In v.76 both render ériyyeArau literally by ‘‘he promised,” 
but boh translates rapaAauBdvorres in v.85 as a future and xdpw as “grace,” 
whereas sah renders correctly in both cases. In ch. 13, sah seems to read 
mepipépeo be in v.* (‘* be not tossed about”), inserts épyw (as against boh), and 
reads quiv in v.74; in v.™ it reads dvéyeoOe; in v.73, while boh renders 
dmoNeuuévoy by ‘‘released,” sah renders ‘‘our brother Timotheos whom I 
sent ” (which confuses the sense of the passage altogether), and, unlike boh, 
omits the final dujv. It is significant that sah ! often tallies with ~ as against 
d, é.g. in 6'8 (doxupdv), 7°" (dpxeepeis), though with @ now and then against 7, 
as in 116 (6é). It agrees with @ and eth in reading mvedya in 17, ws tudreov in 
1/2 (as well as éAtéers), and kal rv Tpd-ywv in 9!9, but differs from @ almost as 
often, and from eth in reading ravry in 3”, in omitting cara 7. 7. M. in 7”, 
etc. Unexpectedly a collation of sah and of eth yields no material for a clear 
decision upon the relation of the texts they imply. 


Syriac VERSIONS. 


For the Old Syriac, z.e. for the Syriac text of Hebrews prior to the vulgate 
revision (Peshitta) of the fifth century, we possess even less material than in 
the case of the Old Latin version. Hebrews belonged to the old Syrian canon, 
but the primitive text can only be recovered approximately from (i) the 
Armenian version,” which rests in part upon an Old Syriac basis—‘‘ readings 
of the Armenian vulgate which differ from the ordinary Greek text, especially 
if they are supported by the Peshitta, may be considered with some confidence 
to have been derived from the lost Old Syriac” (F. C. Burkitt, #Bz. 5004) ; 
from (ii) the homilies of Aphraates (saec. iv), and from (iii) the Armenian 
translation of Ephraem Syrus (saec. iv.), Commentariz in Epp. Pauli nunc 
primum ex armentio in latinum sermonem a patribus Mekitharistis translate 
(Venice, 1893, pp. 200-242). 

Hebrews is not extant in the Philoxenian version of A.D. 508, but the 
Harklean revision of that text (A.D. 616-617) is now accessible in complete 
form, thanks to R. L. Bensly’s edition (7e Harklean Version of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, 11-13”, now edited for the first time with Introduction and 
Notes, Cambridge, 1889). The Peshitta version is now conveniently accessible 
in the British and Foreign Bible Society’s edition of 7ke New Testament in 
Syriac (1920). 





1Tt rarely goes its own way, but the omission of any adjective at all with 
mvevparos in 9! is most remarkable ; so is the reading of buds for quads in 13° 
(where M Orig have one of their characteristic agreements in omitting any 
pronoun). 
2 Mr. F. C. Conybeare kindly supplied me with a fresh collation. 
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The early evidence for the use of Ipés “EBpatovs may be 
chronologically tabulated as follows : 




















MSS. VERSIONS. WRITERS. 
100-200 Clem. Rom. ; 
200-300 (Old Syriac)(Old Latin) | Clem. Alex. Tertullian 
| Origen (- ee, ) 
00-400 | p)3 p18 Eusebius -340 > 
ray ae Basil (-379) Lucifer (-371) 
B Sahidic (?) Cyril of Jerus. (-386) Priscillian (—385) 
Apollinaris (-392) Ambrose (397) 
x) vulgate (370-383) | Chrysostom (-407) Jerome (-420) 
Theodore of Mopsuestia b ine ( ) 
oo-500 | W(?) | peshitta (411-435) ugustine (-430 
e Cyril of Alex. (-444) 
AC Armenian | Theodoret (-458) 
048 
500-600 | D : 
fuld Ethiopic Fulgentius 
H r 
600-700 harklean (616-617) 
700-800 am Bohairic (?) 
¥ tol 
800-900 | KL i 
MN f | Sedulius Scotus 
P) cay \ 
goo-1000 e(?) 
O142 | 





sABCHM WY W (with p’) would represent von Soden’s 

H text (approximating to WH’s Neutral), his I text (correspond- 
ing to WH’s Western) being represented by K L P among the 
uncials. But the difference between these in the Pauline corpus 
are, he admits, less than in the case of the gospels. Bousset (in 
Texte und Untersuchung gen, Xi. 4, pp. 45 f.) has shown that N° H 
(which tend to agree with Origen’s text) have affinities with 
Euthalius ; they carry with them a number of cursives (including 
33. 69. 88. 104. 424**. 436 and 1908), and enable us to recon- 
struct the archetype of codex Pamphili, ze. the third century 
recension of Origen’s text. This group would therefore stand 
midway between B 8 A C and the later K L (with majority of 
cursives). But no exact grouping of the MSS is feasible. mo 
text has suffered early corruption at several places, e.g. 29 4? 71 
ro? 114 11°7 12° 1218 and 13”, though only the first of these 
passages is of real, religious importance. But, apart from this, 
the earliest MSS betray serious errors (cp. on 71 1155), as 
though the text had not been well preserved. Thus B, for all its 
services (¢.g, in 6°), goes EOE repeatedly (e.g. 18 18 41°), as does 
n* (68. 2 om. air, 4° 6° 9!” rote, ko duaptias), and even 
p'3 in 4° (é\evoovtar), rol8 (dpaptias), 11! (awéoracis), etc. The 
errors of W are mainly linguistic, but it reads évOvpryoews in 4), 
miotews in 64 etc. A test passage like 2!4, where “blood and 
flesh ” naturally passed into the conventional “ flesh and blood,” 
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shows the inferior reading supported not only by K and L, 
as we might expect, but by / and /o/, the peshitta and eth. 
Similarly the wrong reading paprupe? in 717 brings out not only 
K and L again but C D syr and a group of cursives, 256. 326. 
436. 1175. 1837. 2127. In 9% only arm inserts wiore: after 
darexdexopuévors, but the similar homiletic gloss of 8A ziorews 
before or after eis owrnpiay turns up in A P syr™’, and in 38. 69. 
218. 256. 263. 330. 436. 440. 462. 823, 1245. 1288. 1611. 1837. 
1898. 2005. In g!4 the gloss xai éAnOuwé is supported also by 
A P as well as by boh and one or two cursives like 104. To 
take another instance, the gloss xai Saxptwy (in 1028) has only 
D* among the uncials, but it is an Old Latin reading, though 7 
does not support it, and it was read in the original text of the 
harklean Syriac. Again, in 1122, what B. Weiss calls the 
“obvious emendation” éyevv7@ycav is supported by 8 L pl wv 
and 1739, while in the same verse xat ws 7 (kdOws, D) carries 
with it’ AD KL P p¥, and D © omit 7 apa 76 yetAos. When 
M resumes at 127° it is generally in the company of s A D P 
(as, ¢.g., 1273: 24.25 735-930) once (1227 om. rqv) with D* arm, 
once with D* (om. éfovaiay, 13!°), once with K L P (kaxox. 133) 
against § A D*. Such phenomena render the problem of 
ascertaining any traditional text of IIpés “E@paiovs unusually 
difficult. Even the data yielded by Clement of Alexandria 1 
and the Latin and Egyptian versions do not as yet facilitate a 
genealogical grouping of the extant MSS or a working hypo- 
thesis as to the authorities in which a text free from Western 
readings may be preserved. 


(ii.) 

The eighteen homilies by Origen (f253) are lost, though 
Eusebius (cp. above, pp. xvili-xix) quotes two fragments on the 
style and authorship. The ‘AmoAoyia ’Opryevots of Pamphilus 
(partially extant in the Latin version of Rufinus) implies that 
he also wrote a commentary on the epistle, but this is lost, and 
the Syriac commentary of Ephraem Syrus (+373) is only extant 
in the Latin version of an Armenian version (cp. above, p. Ixxi), 
We are fortunate, however, in possessing the first important ex- 
position of ITpdés ‘EBpaiovs, viz. the homilies of Chrysostom (+407), 
extant in the form of notes, posthumously published, which the 
presbyter Constantine had taken down. Chrysostom’s com- 
ments are drawn upon by most of the subsequent expositors. 
The foremost of these Greek exegetes is Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(+428), who is the first to show any appreciation of historical 


1 The original text in one place at least (cp. on 11*) can be restored by 
the help of p!* and Clement, 
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criticism (Zheodori Mopsuestent in NT Commentaria quae reperiri 
potuerunt, collegit O. F. Fritzsche, 1847, pp. 160-172). The 
exposition by his contemporary Theodoret of Cyrrhus (7458) is 
based almost entirely upon Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (Zheod. Comm. in omnes Fault epistolas, ed. E. B. 
Pusey, 1870, ii. 132-219). Similarly, the work of Oecumenius 
of Tricca in Thrace (tenth century) contains large excerpts from 
previous writers, including Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and Photius (cp. Migne, PG. cxvili-cxix). Theophylact, arch- 
bishop of Bulgaria (end of eleventh century), also draws upon 
his predecessors (cp. Migne, PG. cxxiv), like Euthymius Ziga- 
benus (beginning of twelfth century), a monk near Constanti- 
nople. The latter’s commentary on Hebrews is in the second 
volume (pp. 341 f.) of his Commentarii (ed. N. Calogeras, Athens, 
1887). Ina happy hour, about the middle of the sixth century, 
Cassiodorus (Migne’s PZ. lxx. p. 1120) employed a scholar called 
Mutianus to translate Chrysostom’s homilies into Latin. This 
version started the homilies on a fresh career in the Western 
church, and subsequent Latin expositions, eg. by Sedulius 
Scotus, W. Strabo, Alcuin, and Thomas of Aquinum, build on 
this version and on the vulgate. An excellent account of 
these commentaries is now published by Riggenbach in 
Zahn’s Forschungen zur Gesch. des NTlichen Kanons, vol. viii. 
(1907). 

Since F. Bleek’s great edition (1828-1840) there has been a 
continuous stream of commentaries; special mention may be 
made of those by Delitzsch (lng. tr. 1867), Liinemann (1867, 
1882), Moses Stuart* (1860), Alford? (1862), Reuss (1860, 1878), 
Kurtz (1869), Hofmann (1873), A. B. Davidson (1882), F. 
Rendall (1888), C. J. Vaughan (1890), B. Weiss (in Meyer, 
1897), von Soden (1899), Westcott? (1903), Hollmann? (1907), 
E. J. Goodspeed (1908), A. S. Peake (Century Bible, n.d.), M. 
Dods (1910), E. C. Wickham (1910), A. Seeberg (1912), 
Riggenbach (1913, 1922), Windisch (1913), and Nairne (1918). 

Other works referred to, in this edition,! are as follows :— 
Bengel (Bgl.). J. A. Bengelii Gnomon Novi Testamenti (1742). 
Blass. . F. Blass, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen 

Griechisch : vierte, vollig neugearbeitete Auflage, 
besorgt von Albert Debrunner (1913); also, 
Brief an die Hebrier, Text mit Angabe der 
Rhythmen (1903). 


1 Some references, in the textual notes, are the usual abbreviations, like 
Amb.=Ambrose, Ath. or Athan. =Athanasius, Cosm.=Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes (ed. E. O. Winstedt, Cambridge, 1909), Cyr. =Cyril of Alexandria 
Euth. =Euthalius, Hil. = Hilary, Lucif. = Lucifer, Sedul. =Sedulius Scotus, 
Thdt, =Theodoret, Theod. = Theodore of Mopsuestia, ete. : 


BGU. . 
IBA, «8% 
Diat. . 
£E Bi. 
Erasmus 
VBI 
Expositor 


Gls 


Helbing 
IMA. 
Josephus 
LXX. 5 
Magn. 
Michel . 


Mitteis-Wilcken 


Moulton 
OGIS. . 
OP. 
Pfleiderer 
Philo 


Radermacher. 


Rein. P. 
Syll, 
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Aegyptische Urkunden (Griechisch Urkunden), 
ed. Wilcken (1895). 

Greek Papyri in the British Museum (1893 f.). 

E. A. Abbott, Diatessarica. 

The Encyclopaedia Biblica (1899-1903, ed. J. S. 
Black and T. K. Cheyne). 

Adnotationes (1516), In epist. Pauli apostoli ad 
Hebraeos paraphrasis (1521). 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (ed. J. 
Hastings). 

Lhe Expositor. Small superior numbers indicate 
the series. 

Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 
von L. Mitteis und U. Wilcken (1912), I. 
Band. é 

Grammatik der Septuaginta, Laut- und Wort- 
lehre, von R. Helbing (1907). 

Inscriptiones Graecae Insul. Maris Aegaei 
(1895 f.). 

Flavit Josephi Opera Omnia post Immanuelem 
Bekkerum, recognovit S. A. Naber. 

The Old Testament in Greek according to the 
Septuagint Version (ed. H. B. Swete). 

Die Inschriften von Magnesia am Maeander (ed. 
Kern, 1900). 

Recueil d Inscriptions Grecques (ed. C. Michel, 
1900). 

Grundziige u. Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde 
(1912). 

J. H. Moulton’s Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, vol. i. (2nd edition, 1906). 

Dittenberger’s Ovientis Graeci Inscriptiones 
Selectae (1903-1905). 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (ed. B. P. Grenfell 
and A. Hunt). 

Primitive Christianity, vol. iii. (1910) pp. 272- 


299. 
Philonis Alexandriat Opera Quae Supersunt 
(recognoverunt L. Cohn et P. Wendland). 
Neutestamentliche Grammatik (1911), in Lietz- 
mann’s Handbuch zum Neuen Testament 
(vol. i.). 

Papyrus Grecs et Démotiques (Paris, 1905), ed. 
Th. Reinach. 

Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum? (ed.W. Ditten- 
berger). 


Ixxvi 
Tebt. P. 
Thackeray 


Weiss 


WH ’ 


Zahn 
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Tebtunis Papyri (ed. Grenfell and Hunt), 
1902. 

H. St J. Thackeray, 4 Grammar of the Old 
Testament in Greek (1909). 

B. Weiss, “‘ Textkritik der paulinischen Briefe” 
(in Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur, vol. xiv. 3), 
also Der Hebrierbrief in Zeitgeschichtlicher 
Beleuchtung (1910). 

Westcott and Hort’s ew Testament in Greek 
(1890, 1896). 

Theodor Zahn’s Einlettung in das NT, S§ 45-47. 


COMMENTARY. 


ee 


THE final disclosure of God’s mind and purpose has been made 
in his Son, who is far superior to the angels; beware then of 
taking it casually and carelessly (11-24)! 

The epistle opens with a long sentence (vv.!), the subject 
being first (vv. 2) God, then (vv.® 4) the Son of God ; rhetorically 
and logically the sentence might have ended with év (+ 7@ arm) 
vig, but the author proceeds to elaborate in a series of dependent 
clauses the pre-eminence of the Son within the order of creation 
and providence. The main thread on which these clauses about 
the Son’s relation to God and the world are strung is és... 
exdbioev év Sefid tis pweyaAwotvys. It is in this (including the 
purging of men from their sins by His sacrifice) that the final 
disclosure of God’s mind and purpose is made; 6 Oeds éAdAnoev 
hiv év vid... Os. . . exdGioev xrX. But the cosmic signifi- 
cance of the Son is first mentioned (v.”) ; he is not created but 
creative, under God. Here as in 2!° the writer explicitly stresses 
the vital connexion between redemption and creation; the Son 
who deals with the sins of men is the Son who is over the 
universe. This is again the point in the insertion of dépwy re ré& 
mavra KtA. before kafapicpov dpaptidv romoduevos. The object 
of insisting that the Son is also the exact counterpart of God (ds dv 
xrA. 8), is to bring out the truth that he is not only God’s organ 
in creation, but essentially divine as a Son. In short, since the 
object of the divine revelation (AaX¢iy) is fellowship between 
God and men, it must culminate in One who can deal with sin, 
as no prophet or succession of prophets could do; the line of 
revelation éy mpodyras has its climax éy vig, in a Son whose 
redeeming sacrifice was the real and effective manifestation of 
God’s mind for communion. 

As it is necessary to break up this elaborate sentence for the 
purpose of exposition, I print it not only in Greek but in the 
stately Vulgate version, in order to exhibit at the very outset 
the style and spirit of [pds “EBpadovs. 

I 
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TloAvpepds kal modurpémws mdadat 6 
Oeds AaAjoas Tots marpdow é€v Tots 
mpophras ém éoxdrov Tay thuepay 
rovrwy édddnoev hiv év vig, dv €OnKe 
KAnpovdnov mavrwv, dv’ od Kal érolnoe 
rovs aldvas’ ds dy dravyacua Tis dens 
Kal xapaxrhp Tis vrocrdcews avrod, 
gépwv Te TA TaVTA TH Phuare Tis 
Suvduews avrod, kabapiopoy TO auap- 
Tidy momoduevos exdOicev ev dekiqa 
THs pmeyarwovyns év bWydois, TorovTw 
Kpelrtwy yevouevos Tav ayyé\uv bow 
diapopurepov map avrovs KexAnpovd- 
kenkev dvoua. 


ies ees 


Multifariam et multis modis olim 
Deus loquens patribus in prophetis 
novissime diebus istis locutus est 


nobis in filio, quem  constituit 
heredem universorum, per quem 
fecit et saecula, qui cum _ sit 


splendor gloriae et figura substantiae 
elus, portans quoque omnia verbo 
virtutis suiae, purgationem pecca- 
torum faciens, sedit ad dexteram 
majestatis in excelsis, tanto melior 


angelis effectus quanto differen- 
tius  prae illis nomen _heredit- 
avit. 


1 Many were the forms and fashions tn which God spoke of old to our 
fathers by the prophets, * but in these days at the end he has spoken to us by a 
Son—a Son whom he has appointed hetr of the universe, as tt was by him 
that he created the world, 


Greek prefaces and introductions of a rhetorical type were 
fond of opening with zoAvs in some form or other (e.g. Sirach 
prol. roAdGv kai peyéAwv «tA.; Dion. Halic. de oratoribus antiquis, 
moAAnv xdpwv KrA., an early instance being the third Philippic of 
Demosthenes, roAAGv, & avdpes “AOnvato, Aoywv yryvopevwr KrA.), 
Here todupepds kai modutpémws is a sonorous hendiadys for 
“variously,” as Chrysostom was the first to point out (7d yap 
moAvpep@s Kat moAutTpérws Toutéot. Siapdpws). A similar turn of 
expression occurs in 2? rapaBdows Kal wapaxoy. The writer does 
not mean to exclude variety from the Christian revelation; he 
expressly mentions how rich and manysided it was, in 24. Nor 
does he suggest that the revelation év zpodyrats was inferior 
because it was piecemeal and varied. There is a slight sugges- 
tion of the unity and finality of the revelation év vid, as compared 
with the prolonged revelations made through the prophets, the 
Son being far more than a prophet; but there is a deeper 
suggestion of the unity and continuity of revelation then and 
now. IloAvpeps kat wodvrpdrus really “signalises the variety 
and fulness of the Old Testament word of God” (A. B. David- 
son). On the other hand, Christ is God’s last word to the world ; 
revelation in him is complete, final and homogeneous. 

Compare the comment of Eustathius on Odyssey, 11: mo\urpérws dveyvwp- 
lcOn maow ols idOev els yvdouw, undevds dvayvwpisnod cummrecdvros éTépy 
dvaryvepia wey 70 avodov" dws yap TH Tedendxy, érépws dé Evpudela, €érépws 
Tots dovhois, dAAov Oe Tpdrov TH Aaépry, Kal Bus dvouoiws dace, TloAupepas, 
according to Hesychius (= rodvexédws), differs from modurpérws (dtaddpws, 
mouxtws), and, strictly speaking, isthe adverb of wo\vueprs=manifold (Wis 
Pei where Wisdom is called mveiua povoyevés, toduuepés). But no such dis- 
tinction is intended here. 

In mdd\ot (as opposed to ér éoxdtov Tav *uepov TOUTWwY) 

eds Aadhoas, AaActv, here as throughout the epistle, is prac- 
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tically an equivalent for Aéyew (see Anz’s Sudsidia, pp. 309-310), 
with a special reference to inspired and oracular utterances of 
God or of divinely gifted men. This sense is as old as 
Menander (6 vots ydp éotw 6 Aadyjowv Oéos, Kock’s Comic. 
Attic. Fragm. 70). Ot warépes in contrast to jets means OT 
believers in general (cp. Jn 658 722), whereas the more usual 
NT sense of the term is ‘‘the patriarchs” (cp. Diat. 1949-1950, 
2553¢), ze. Abraham, etc., though the term (3° 8%) covers the 
ancients down to Samuel or later (Mt 23°). Our fathers or 
ancestors (Wis 18°) means the Hebrew worthies of the far 
past to whom Christians as God’s People, whether they had been 
born Jews or not (1 Co 10! of warépes yay), look back, as the 
earlier Sirach did in his rarépwy dpvos (Sir 441-504), or the pro- 
phet in Zec 1° (oi warépes tpdy . . . Kat of tpodyrat). For of 
marépes = our fathers, cp. Prayer of Manasseh? (eds trav rarépwv) 
and Wessely’s Studien zur Palaographie und Papyruskunde, i. 64, 
where boys are reckoned in a list atv trois watpdot. The inser- 
tion of yuev (p!? 999. 1836 boh sah Clem. Alex., Chrys. Pris- 
cillian) is a correct but superfluous gloss. As for év tots mpod%- 
tats, mpopyrat is used here in a broader sense than in 11%; it 
denotes the entire succession of those who spoke for God to the 
People of old, both before and after Moses (Ac 3”? 737), who is 
the supreme prophet, according to Philo (de ebrtet. 21, de decalogo 
33). Joshua is a prophet (Sir 461), so is David (Philo, de agric. 
12). In Ps 105) the patriarchs, to whom revelations are made, 
are both God’s zpodjrat and xpiorot. Later on, the term was 
extended, as in Lk 1328 (Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, kat ravras 
tovs mpopytas, cp. He 11%), and still more in Mt 512 (rots 
apopytas Tovs mpo suov). The reason why there is no contrast 
between the Son and the prophets is probably because the 
writer felt there was no danger of rivalry ; prophecy had ceased 
by the time that the Son came; the “prophet” belonged to a 
bygone order of things, so that there was no need to argue 
against any misconception of their function in relation to that of 
the Son (Bar 851% ‘‘in former times our fathers had helpers, 
righteous men and holy prophets . . . but now the righteous 
have been gathered and the prophets have fallen asleep ”). 

As no further use is made of the contrast between Jesus and 
the prophets (who are only again mentioned incidentally in 1 182), 
it was natural that dyyéAos should be conjectured (S. Crellius, 
Initium Ioannis Evangelit restitutum, p. 238, independently by 
Spitta in ‘Stud. u. Kritiken, 1913, pp. 106-109) to have been the 
original reading, instead of zpogyras. But “the word spoken 
by angels” (2%) does not refer to divine communications made 
to the patriarchs; nor can oi marépes be identified with the 
patriarchs, as Spitta contends (cf. U. Holzmeister in Zedtschrift 
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fiir hathol. Theologie, 1913, pp. 805-830), and, even if it could, 
mpopyrats would be quite apposite (cp. Philo, de Adbrah. 22). 
Why the writer selects zpopyras is not clear. But avO parrots 
would have been an imperfect antithesis, since the Son was 
human. Philo (de Monarch. 9: éppnveis yép ciow ot mpophrac 
Geod Karaxpwpévon Tos éxetvww dpydvors mpos SyAwow Sv dv eOeAjnon) 
views the prophets as interpreters of God in a sense that might 
correspond to the strict meaning of év, and even (Quaes¢. in Exod. 
232 rod yap déyovtos & mpopyrns dyyedos Kupiov éoriv) applies 
dyyeXos to the prophet. But év here is a synonym for dd 
(Chrys. pas dre kal 76 ev 5d eoriv), as in 1S 28° (darexpidy aire 
Kbpios év rots évurviows Kal év Tots SpAows Kal ev TOls mpopyrais). 

In Test. Dan 1! [acc. to the tenth cent. Paris MS 938]! 
and in LXX of Nu 24", Jer 232°([B: éoxdrwv, A Q*], 2519 (49%) 
[B: éoxdrwv, AQ], 37 (30) % [AQ: éoxérwv, B], Ezk 38° (er 
écxérov érév), Dn rol [écxdtw ? éoxdrwv], Hos 3° [Q], ér 
éoydérov t&v jpepav appears, instead of the more common ém’ 
écydrwv tov jpepav, as a rendering of the phrase DY NNN3, 
A similar variety of reading occurs here; Origen, e.g., reads 
écydérwv without rovrwy (on La 4?) and écydrov (fragm. on John 
321), while éoxérwy is read by 044, a few minor cursives, d and 
the Syriac version. The same idea is expressed in 1 P 1% by 
em écxdrov tav xpovwv, but the rodrwy here is unique. The 
messianic mission of Jesus falls at the close of these days, or, as 
the writer says later (9%), él cuvredeia tav aiwvwv. These days 
correspond to the present age (6 viv aidv); the age (or world) to 
come (6 péAdAwv aidy, 65) is to dawn at the second coming of 
Christ (98 1037), Meantime, the revelation of God év vid has 
been made to the Christian church as God’s People (éAdAnoev 
npiv) ; the yets does not mean simply the hearers of Jesus on 
earth, for this would exclude the writer and his readers (2°), and 
é\dAnoev covers more than the earthly mission of Jesus. There 
is no special reference in é\dAyoev to the teaching of Jesus ; 
the writer is thinking of the revelation of God’s redeeming pur- 
pose in Christ as manifested (vv.34) by the (resurrection and) 
intercession in heaven which completed the sacrifice on the 
cross. This is the final revelation, now experienced by Christians. 

The saying of Jesus quoted by Epiphanius (Haer. xxiii. 5, xli. 3, Ixvi. 42), 
6 AaAGy év Tots mpogdyras, (dov mapeuc, Was an anti-gnostic logion based 
partly on this passage and partly on Is 52° éyw eluc atrds 6 Naddv, mdperpt. 
The author of Hebrews is not conscious of any polemic against the OT 
revelation as inferior to and unworthy of the Christian God. He assumes 
that it was the same God who spoke in both Testaments: ‘‘Sed in hac 
diversitate unum tamen Deus nobis proponit: nequis putet Legem cum 
Evangelio pugnare, vel alium esse huius quam illius authorem” (Calvin). 





1 The Armenian reading rovrwy after juepdr, instead of avrod, is incorrect, 
and may even be a reminiscence of He 1. 
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In dy €Onxev KAnpovdpov mdvtwv there is a parallel, perhaps 
even an allusion, to the Synoptic parable: finally he sent his son 
(Mt 212”), or, as Mark (12°) and Luke (20!%) explicitly declare, 
his deloved son, though our author does not work out the sombre 
thought of the parable. There, the son is the heir (otrds éorw 6 
kAnpovopos), though not of the universe. Here, the meaning of 
dv €Onxev kdypovdpov mévtwv is the same: he was “appointed” 
heir, he was heir by God’s appointment. It is the fact of this 
position, not the time, that the writer has in mind, and we 
cannot be sure that this “appointment” corresponds to the 
elevation of v.° (écd@ucev). Probably, in our modern phrase, it 
describes a pre-temporal act, or rather a relationship which 
belongs to the eternal order. The force of the aorist €Oyxev is 
best rendered by the English perfect, “has appointed”; no 
definite time is necessarily intended. 

‘© Nam ideo ille haeres, ut nos suis opibus ditet. Quin hoc elogio nunc 
eum ornat Apostolus ut sciamus nos sine ipso bonorum omnium esse inopes” 
(Calvin). The reflection of Sedulius Scotus (alii post patrem haeredes sunt, 
hic autem vivente Patre haeres est) is pious but irrelevant, for kAnpovopety 
in Hellenistic Greek had come to mean, like its equivalent ‘‘inherit” in 
Elizabethan English, no more than ‘‘ possess” or ‘‘obtain”; a xAnpovduos 
was a ‘‘possessor,” with the double szance of certainty and anticipation. 
‘* Haeres” in Latin acquired the same sense; ‘‘ pro haerede gerere est pro 
domino gerere, veteres enim ‘haeredes’ pro ‘dominis’ appellabant” 
(Justinian, /séz¢. ii. 19. 7). 

In 8 of (Griesbach conj. ddrc) kai émoince tods aidvas the 
kai especially } suggests a correspondence between this and the 
preceding statement ; what the Son was to possess was what he 
had been instrumental in making. Tots aidvas here, though 
never in Paul, is equivalent (Zz. 1147) to ra wavra in v.8 
(implied in ravrwy above), z.e. the universe or world (11%). The 
functions assigned by Jewish speculation to media like the Logos 
at creation are here claimed as the prerogative of the Son. This 
passing allusion to the function of Christ in relation to the 
universe probably originated, as in the case of Paul, in the re- 
ligious conception of redemption. From the redeeming function 
of Christ which extended to all men, it was natural to infer His 
agency in relation to creation as part of his pre-existence. The 
notion is that “the whole course of nature and grace must find 
its explanation in God, not merely in an abstract divine 
arbitrium, but in that which befits the divine nature” (W. 
Robertson Smith), z.e. the thought behind 2% is connected with 
the thought behind 11°. This may be due to a theological re- 
flection, but the tendency to emphasize the moral rather than 
the metaphysical aspect, whicl: is noticeable in Ipos “EGpaéous as 


1 An emphasis blurred by the rods aldvas éwolyoey of D® K L P harkl 
Chrys. Theod. (Blass, von Sod.). 
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in the Fourth Gospel, and even in Paul, is consonant with Philo’s 
tendency to show the function of the Logos and the other inter- 
mediate powers as religious rather than cosmical (cp. Bréhier’s 
Les Idtes Philos. et Religteuses de Philon d@ Alexandrie, pp. 65 f., 
r11f., 152, “il ne s’agit plus chez Philon d’un explication du 
monde mais du culte divin”; 174f., “‘la thése de Philon, qui 
explique et produit la doctrine des intermédiaires, n’est pas 
Vimpossibilité pour Dieu de produire le monde mais l’impossibilité 
pour lame d’atteindre Dieu directement”), Yet Philo had 
repeatedly claimed for his Logos, that it was the organ of 
creation (eg. de sacerdot, 5, Adyos 8 éorly eixov Oeot, & ob 
avpras 6 Kdopos ednptovpyetro), and this is what is here, as by 
Paul, claimed for Christ. Only, it is a religious, not a cosmo- 
logical, instinct that prompts the thought. ‘The early Christian, 
who believed in the lordship of Christ over the world, felt, as a 
modern would put it, that the end must be implicit in the be- 
ginning, that the aim and principle of the world must be essenti- 
ally Christian. This is not elaborated in ‘‘ Hebrews” any more 
than in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 1°); the author elsewhere prefers 
the simple monotheistic expression (2!° 11°). But the idea is 
consonant with his conception of the Son. “If pre-existence is 
a legitimate way of expressing the absolute significance of Jesus, 
then the mediation of creation through Christ is a legitimate 
way of putting the conviction that in the last resort, and in spite 
of appearances, the world in which we live is a Christian world, 
our ally, not our adversary” (Denney in ZAZ. viii. 516 f.). 

3 He (bs av) reflecting Gods bright glory and stamped with God's own 
character, sustains the universe with his word of power; when he had 
secured our purification from sins, he sat down at the right hand of the 


Mazyesty on high ; 4 and thus he ts superior to (kpetrtwv) the angels, as he has 
inherited a Name superior (diapopwrepov, 8°) to thezrs. 


The unique relation of Christ to God is one of the unborrowed 
truths of Christianity, but it is stated here in borrowed terms. 
The writer is using metaphors which had been already applied in 
Alexandrian theology to Wisdom and the Logos. Thus Wisdom 
is an unalloyed emanation ris 70d ravroxpdtopos ddéys, drav-yacpa 
. « » pwrds aidiov (Wis 7% 26), and dravyacua in the same sense 
of “reflection” occurs in Philo, who describes the universe as 
olov dyiwy dravyacpua, piunua apxerimrov (de plant. 12), the human 
spirit as réov Twa Kal xapaxripa Oeias Suvduews (guod deter. pot. 
ins. sol, 83), and similarly the Logos. yapaxryp is “the exact 
reproduction,” as a statue of a person (OGJS. 363 yapaxrjjpa 
popdis éujs) ; literally, the stamp or clear-cut impression made 
by a seal, the very facsimile of the original. Tne two terms 


dravyacua and xapaxryp are therefore intended to bring out the 
same idea. 
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tméoracis =the being or essence of God, which corresponds to his 8éta 
(= character or nature) ; it is a philosophical rather than a religious term, in 
this connexion, but enters the religious world in Wis 16% (4 uév yap bmé- 
oracls couxTh.). Its physical sense emerges in the contemporary de Mundo, 4, 
Tay év dépt pavtacpatwv Ta wév dort kat eudacw Td dé Kad’ brdoracw. The 
use of it as a term for the essence or substance of a human being is not un- 
common in the LXX (e.g. Ps 39° 139!°) ; cp. Schlatter’s Der Glaube im NT® 
(1905), pp. 615f., where the linguistic data are arranged. 

Xapaxtyp had already acquired a meaning corresponding to the modern 
“* character” (é.g. in Menander’s proverb, dvdpds xapaxriip éx Adyou yrwplterar, 
Hleauton Timoroumenos, 11). The idea of xapaxrnp as replica is further illus- 
trated by the Bereschith rabba, 52. 3 (on Gn 217): ‘‘ hence we learn that he 
(Isaac) was the splendour of his (father’s) face, as like as possible to him.” 

An early explanation of this conception is given by Lactantius (dzzzz. 
zmstzt. iv. 29), viz. that ‘‘the Father is as it were an overflowing fountain, 
the Son like a stream flowing from it; the Father like the sun, the Son as it 
were a ray extended from the sun (radius ex sole porrectus). Since he is 
faithful (cp. He 3?) and dear to the most High Father, he is not separated 
from him, any more than the stream is from the fountain or the ray from 
the sun; for the water of the fountain is in the stream, and the sun’s light in 
the ray.” But our author is content to throw out his figurative expressions. 
ILow the Son could express the character of God, is a problem which he does 
not discuss ; it is felt by the author of the Fourth Gospel, who suggests the 
moral and spiritual affinities that lie behind such a function of Jesus Christ, 
by hinting that the Son on earth taught what he had heard from the Father 
and lived out the life he had himself experienced and witnessed with the 
unseen Father. This latter thought is present to the mind of Seneca in 
Epp. 6-8, where he observes that ‘‘Cleanthes could never have exactly re- 
produced Zeno, if he had simply listened to him ; he shared the life of Zeno, 
he saw into his secret purposes” (vitae eius interfuit, secreta perspexit). The 
author of Hebrews, like Paul in Col 1'°!7, contents himself with asserting 
the vital community of nature between the Son and God, in virtue of which 
(pépwv re) the Son holds his position in the universe, 


In the next clause, épwv! re ra wévra is not used in the sense 
in which Sappho (fragm. 95, mdvra pépwv) speaks of the evening 
star “bringing all things home,” the sheep to their fold and 
children to their mother. The phrase means “upholding the 
universe as it moves,” bearing it and bearing it on. “Thou 
bearest things on high and things below,” Cain tells God in 
Bereschith rabba, 23. 2, ‘“‘ but thou dost not bear my sins.” 
“ Deus ille maximus potentissimusque ipse vehit omnia” (Seneca, 
Epist. 31), The idea had been already applied by Philo to the 
Logos (e.g. de migrat. Abrah. 6, 6 Adyos . . « 6 Tav ddov KvBep- 
virns mpdadwovyet Ta Tvpmavta: de spec. legibus, i. 81, Adyos 8 éoriv 
cixov Oeot, 8: 08 ctpmas 6 Kdopos eOnproupyeiro: de plant. 8, Adyos 
82 5 dtS.os Oeod Tod alwviov 76 dxvpwrarov Kat BeBadtarov Eperopa 
tov ddwv éori). So Chrysostom takes it: pépwv . . . touréort, 
kuBepvav, Ta Siaxirrovta avyxparav. It would certainly carry on 
the thought of 6’ of . . . aiévas, however, if épew here could 
be taken in its regular Philonic sense of “ bring into existence” 
(e.g. quis rer. div. haer. 7, 6 Ta pr dvta Pépwv kat 7a wdvTa yervav : 

1 davepiy is, like drohe?ras in 4°, an error of B*. 
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de mutat. nom. 44, wdvta dépwv omovdaia 6 Oeds); this was the 
interpretation of Gregory of Nyssa (JZPG. xlvi. 265), and it would 
give a better sense to “word of power” as the fiat of creative 
authority. But the ordinary interpretation is not untenable. 


In TO fypate THs Suvdpews adtov, the adroi (atrod ?) refers to the Son, 
not as in the preceding clause and in 113 to God. Hence perhaps its omission 
by M 424** 1739 Origen. 


With kabaptopov . . . bndois the writer at last touches what 
is for him the central truth about the Son; it is not the teaching 
of Jesus that interests him, but what Jesus did for sin by his 
sacrifice and exaltation. From this conception the main argu- 
ment of the epistle flows. Kafapiopov tév dpapridv is a Septua- 
gint expression (ég. Job 7% moinow . . . KaBapirpov (n2Y) THS 
dpaptias pov), though this application of «. to sins is much more 
rare than that either to persons (Lv 1518) or places (1 Ch 2376, 
2 Mac 105). Inz P 19 (rod xadapicpod trav wdAa airod duapridv) 
it is filled out with the possessive pronoun, which is supplied here 
by some (e.g, 7uav D° K L harkl sah arm Athan. Chrys., dudv x°). 
Grammatically it=(a) purgation of sins, as xaapi~w may be used 
of the “removal” of a disease (Mt 8% 4), or=(d) our cleansing 
from sins (g'4 xaOaptet tiv cvveidnow judv ard vexpdv épywr). 
Before xadapiopev the words 8 éavrod (adrod) are inserted by 
DHKLM 256 d harkl sah boh eth Orig. Athan. Aug. etc. 
A’ éavrod=ipse, as éaurg@=sua sponte. “Exabicev ev defid is a 
reminiscence of a favourite psalm (1101) of the writer, though he 
avoids its é« detav. It denotes entrance into a position of divine 
authority. ‘‘Sedere ad Patris dexteram nihil aliud est quam 
gubernare vice Patris” (Calvin). “Ev tyyAots, a phrase used by 
no other NT writer, is a reminiscence of the Greek psalter and 
equivalent to év twicrows: grammatically it goes with éxdcev. 
(The divine attribute of weyaAwovvy is for the first time employed 
as a periphrasis for the divine J/ayesty.) This enthronement 
exhibits (v.*) the superiority of the Son to the angels. “Ovoya is 
emphatic by its position at the close of the sentence; it carries 
the general Oriental sense of “rank” or “dignity.” The 
precise nature of this dignity is described as that of sonship (v.°), 
but the conception widens in the following passage (vv.%), and 
it is needless to identify évoua outright with vids, though vi¢s 
brings out its primary meaning. In togodtw Kpeittwy yevdpevos 
(going closely with éxd@cev) rv (accidentally omitted by B and 
Clem. Rom.) dyyéAwy (emphatic by position) map’ adrods Kexdn- 
povounkevy Svopa, the relative use of doos in NT Greek is con- 
fined to Mk 73°, but towovTos . . . éa0s is a common Philonic 
expression. Kpeirrwy (for which Clement of Rome in 362 sub- 
stitutes the synonymous pe‘{wv) is an indefinite term = “ superior.” 
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Unlike Paul, the writer here and elsewhere is fond of using rapa 
after a comparative. 

Kpetrrwy in this sense occurs in the contemporary (?) Aristotelian treatise 
de Mundo, 391a (dia 7d d0éaro Tov Kperrrévwv elvat), where 7a& Kperrréva 
means the nobler Universe. 

The sudden transition to a comparison between the Son and 
the angels implies that something is before the writer’s mind. 
Were his readers, like the Colossians to whom Paul wrote, in 
danger of an undue deference to angels in their religion, a 
deference which threatened to impair their estimate of Christ ? 
Or is he developing his argument in the light of some contem- 
porary belief about angels and revelation? Probably the latter, 
though this does not emerge till 22. Meanwhile, seven Biblical 
proofs (cp. W. Robertson Smith, Zxfositor?, i. pp. 5 f.) of v.4 are 
adduced ; the two in v.° specially explain ‘the duadopwérepov 
évoua, while the five in vv.®!4 describe the meaning and force of 
Kpeitrwv tov dyyéAwv. The first two are: 


5 For to what angel did God ever say, 
“* Thou art my son, 
to-day have I become thy father” ? 
Or again, 
“*T will be a father to him, 
and he shall be a son to me”? 


The first quotation is from the znd Psalm (v.”), read as a 
messianic prediction—which may have been its original meaning, 
and certainly was the meaning attached to it by the early Chris- 
tians, if not already by some circles of Judaism :1 

vids pov el av, 

eya oypepov yeyévvynkd oe. 
Did the author take ojpepov here, as perhaps in 37, though not 
in 138, in (a) a mystical sense, or (4) with a reference to some 
special phase in the history of Christ? (qa) tallies with Philo’s 
usage: onuepov 8 éotlv 6 dméparos Kai ddue€itytos aiwv . . . Td 
dwevdés dvoya aidvos (de fuga, 11, on Dt 4%), éws tis onpepov 
Hpepas, ToTéatw dei 6 yap aidv das TO oNMEpov Tapaperpetrat 
(deg. alleg. iii. 8 on Gn 354). (4) might allude either to the bap- 
tism or to the resurrection of Christ in primitive Christian usage ; 
the latter would be more congenial to our author, if it were 
assumed that he. had any special incident in mind. But he 
simply quotes the text for the purpose of bringing out the title of 
Son as applied to Christ, When we ask what he meant by 
o7pepov, we are asking a question which was not present to his 
mind, unless, indeed, “the idea of a bright radiance streaming 
forth from God’s glory” (v.) pointed in the direction of (a), as 

1 See G. H. Box, The Ezra-Apocalypse, pp. 1vi, lvii. 
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Robertson Smith thought. But the second line of the verse is 
merely quoted to fill out the first, which is the pivot of the proof : 
vids pov eb cv. Sons of God is not unknown as a title for angels 
in the Hebrew Old Testament (see £Zz. 4691). ‘‘ Sometimes 
Moses calls the angels sons of God,” Philo observes (Quaest. in 
Gen. 64—as being bodiless spirits). But the LXX is careful to 
translate: “sons of Elohim” by dyyedou Oeod (e.g. in Gn 674, 
Job 16 21 387), except in Ps 29! and 897, where sons of God are 
intended by the translator to denote human beings ; and no indi- 
vidual angel is ever called vids. As the author of IIpds ‘EBpatovs 
and his readers knew only the Greek Bible, the proof holds good. 
The second quotation is from 2 S 7}4: 


? \ 9 a2 0n > , 

Eyo €couar avt@ eis marepa, 
\ > \ m” 4 

K@l GUTOS EGTAL pot Eis VLOV, 


a promise cited more exactly than in 2 Co 6!8 and Rev 217, but 
with equal indifference to its original setting. Paul and the 
prophet John apply it to the relationship between God and 
Christians ; our author prefers to treat it as messianic. Indeed 
he only alludes twice, in OT quotations, to God as the Father 
of Christians (see Introd. p. xxxv). 

The third quotation (v.®) clinches this proof of Christ’s unique 
authority and opens up the sense in which he is xpeirrwy tov 
ayyéAwv : 


and further, when introtucing the Firstborn into the world, he says, 
‘* Let all Goa’s angels worship him.” 


In Grav S€ médw cioaydyn the term waAuw, rhetorically trans- 
ferred, answers to the wadvv of v.5; it is not to be taken with 
eloaydyy = “reintroduce,” as if the first “introduction” of the 
Son had been referred to in v.28. A good parallel for this usage 
occurs in Philo (deg. adleg. ill. g: 6 d€ wadw drodipdoKwy Gedy 
Tov pev ovdevds altioy Pyoiv elvar, where radw goes with dycir). 
Eiodyew might refer to birth,? as, e.g., in Epictetus (iv. 1. 104, 
ovx! éxelvds oe eioyyayey) and pseudo-Musonius, ep. 90 (Her- 
cher’s Epist. Graect, 401 f.: od réxva pdvov eis 7d yévos GANG Kal 
roudde TEéxva eionyayes), Or simply to “introduction” (cp. Mitteis- 
Wilcken, 1. 2. 141 (110 B.C.), eiod§w tov éuavrod vidv els tiv civodor). 
Linguistically either the incarnation or the second advent might 
be intended; but neither the tense of cicaydyy (unless it be 
taken strictly as futuristic = ubi introduxerit) nor the proximity of 


2 It is only Theodotion who ventures in Dan 375 (2) to retain the literal 
son, since from his christological point of view it could not be misunderstood 
in this connexion. 

2 Cp. M. Aurelius, v. I, Toveiy Oy évexer yéyova Kal dv Xp Tpojryuat ets 
Tov Kégmov. 
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méAw is decisive in favour of the latter (érav cicaydyn might, 
by a well-known Greek idiom, be equivalent to “ when he speaks 
of introducing, or, describes the introduction of ”—Valckenaer, 
etc.). [Ipwrdroxos is Firstborn in the sense of superior. The 
suggestion of Christ being higher than angels is also present in 
the context of the term as used by Paul (Col 115 16), but it is 
nowhere else used absolutely in the NT, and the writer here 
ignores any inference that might be drawn from it to an inferior 
sonship of angels. Its equivalent (cp. the .// in Sir 361") zpwro- 
yovos is applied by Philo to the Logos. Here it means that 
Christ was Son in a pre-eminent sense; the idea of priority 
passes into that of superiority. A mpwréroxos vids had a relation- 
ship of likeness and nearness to God which was unrivalled. As 
the context indicates, the term brings out the pre-eminent honour 
and the unique relationship to God enjoyed by the Son among 
the heavenly host. 

The notion of worship being due only to a senior reappears in the Vzta 
Adae et Evae (14), where the devil declines to worship Adam: ‘‘I have no 
need to worship Adam . . . I will not worship an inferior being who is my 
junior. I am his senior in the Creation ; before he was made, I was already 
made; it is his duty to worship me.” In the Ascenszo Tsatae (11%) the 
angels humbly worship Christ as he ascends through the heavens where they 
live ; here the adoration is claimed for him as he enters 7) olkoupévy. 

The line kat mpookuvnodtwcav abtG mdvtes dyyeor Veo Comes 
from a LXX addition to the Hebrew text of the Song of Moses 
in Dt 324%, calling upon all angels to pay homage to Yahweh. 
But the LXX text! actually reads viot 6eod, not dyyeAo Oeod 
(into which F corrects it)! Our author probably changed it into 
dyyeou Geod, recollecting the similar phrase in Ps 97? (xpooxv- 
vnoare alto TavTEs ot &yyeAou airod),? unless, indeed, the change 
had been already made. The fact that Justin Martyr (Déa/. 130) 
quotes the LXX gloss with @yyeAou, is an indication that this may 
have been the text current among the primitive Christians. 

The last four (vv.714) quotations carry on the idea of the 
Son’s superiority to the angels: 

1 While he says of angels (rps =with reference to), 

‘““ Who makes his angels into winds, 
his servants into flames of fire,” 
8 he says of the Son, 

“*God is thy throne for ever and ever, 
and thy royal sceptre is the sceptre of equity: 

® thou hast loved justice and hated lawlessness, 
therefore God, thy God, has consecrated thee 
with the oil of rejorcing beyond thy comrades” — 


10 and, 
" «Thou didst found the earth at the beginning, O Lord, 





1 As the song appears in A, at the close of the psalter, the reading is 
dyyehor (viol, R). } South ; 
2 Which acquired a messianic application (see Déa¢. 3134), 
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and the heavens are the work of thy hands: 
Ul they will perish, but thou remainest, 
they will all be worn out like a garment, 
12 thou wzlt roll them up like a mantle, and they will be changed, 
but thou art the same, 
and thy years never fail.” 


In v.7 the quotation (6 rowdy tots dyyeAous airod mvevparta| 
Kal Tous AeToupyovs avTod updos pAdya) only differs from the LXX 
by the substitution of wupés PAdya! for rip préyov (B: rupds 
pdréya A*). The singular in ¢Adya and perhaps the recollection 
that wvedua elsewhere in NT=“‘wind” only in the singular, 
led to the change of zvevpara into rvetpa (D 1. 326. 424**. 1912. 
1245. 2005 d sah eth Orig.). The author is taking the LXX 
translation or mistranslation of Ps 1044 (6 qwowyv x«7A., a nomina- 
tive without a verb, as in 1 Co 31°) to mean that God can reduce 
angels to the elemental forces of wind and fire, so unstable is 
their nature, whereas the person and authority of the Son are 
above all change and decay. The meaning might also be that 
God makes angels out of wind and fire ;? but this is less apt. 
Our author takes the same view as the author of 4 Esdras, who 
(871) writes : 


“Before whom the heavenly host stands in terror, 
and at thy word change to wind and fire.” 


Rabbinic traditions corroborate this interpretation ; eg. “ every 
day ministering angels are created from the fiery stream, and 
they utter a song and perish” (Chagiga, ed. Streane, p. 76), and 
the confession of the angel to Manoah in Yalkut Shimeont, ii. 
11. 3: ‘God changes us every hour . . . sometimes he makes 
us fire, at other times wind.” 


The interest of rabbinic mysticism in the nature of angels is illustrated by 
the second century dialogue between Hadrian, that ‘‘ curiositatum omnium 
explorator,’ and R. Joshua ben Chananja (cp. W. Bacher, Agada der 
Tannatten*, i, 171-172). The emperor asks the rabbi what becomes of the 
angels whom God creates daily to sing His praise; the rabbi answers that 
they return to the stream of fire which flows eternally from the sweat shed 
by the Beasts supporting the divine throne or chariot (referring to the vision 
of Ezekiel and the ‘‘ fiery stream” of Dn 7°). From this stream of fire the 
angels issue, and to it they return. Aecroupyovs of angels as in Ps 103% 
(Aecroupyol avrov, movodvres TO BéAnwa avrod), 


The fifth (vv.8-%) quotation is from Ps 457-8—a Hebrew 
epithalamium for some royal personage or national hero, which 
our author characteristically regards as messianic, 


1 Aquila has dp AdBpov, Symm. tuplyny pddya. 

2 As in Apoc. Bar. 21° (‘‘ the holy creatures which thou didst make from 
the beginning out of flame and fire”) and 48° (‘‘ Thou givest commandment 
to the flames and they change into spirits”). 
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6 Opdvos cov 6 Geos eis TOV aidva Tod aidvos, 

Kat! fd Bdos rhs edOUtHTOS H HaBdos THs Bactrelas cov.? 
Hyénnoas Sixatoovvnv Kal éuionoas dvopiav’ 

51a TodTO Expice oe 6 Oeds, 6 Oeds cov, 

” > aAX , Q 8 ‘ / 

éAatoy ayadArdoews rapa® rods perdxous cov. 


The quotation inserts rijs before edOvrnros, follows A in pre- 
ferring Tov aidva Tod aidvos (rod aidvos om. B 33) to aidva aidvos 
(B), but prefers* B’s dvouiay (cp. 2 Co 614) to A’s dduxiav, and 
agrees with both in prefixing 7 to the second (D K L P Cyr. Cosm. 
Dam.) instead of to the first (% AB M, etc.) f¢830s. The psalm 
is not quoted elsewhere in NT (apart from a possible remini- 
scence Of 455° in Rev 62), and rarely cited in primitive Christian 
literature, although the messianic reference reappears in Irenaeus 
(iv. 34. 11, quoting v.”). ‘O Qeds (sc. éoriv rather than éorw) may 
be (a) nominative (subject or predicate). This interpretation 
(“God is thy throne,” or, “thy throne is God”), which was 
probably responsible for the change of cod after BactAeias into 
avrod (% B), has been advocated, e.g., by Grotius, Ewald 
(“thy throne is divine”), WH (“founded on God, the im- 
movable Rock”), and Wickham (“represents God”). Tyndale’s 
rendering is, ‘‘God thy seat shall be.” Those who find this 
interpretation harsh prefer to (4) take 6 Oeds as a vocative, which 
grammatically is possible (=@ @eé, cp. 107 and Ps 38 1382" etc.) ; 
“Thy throne, O God (or, O divine One), is for ever and ever.” 
This (so sah vg, etc.) yields an excellent sense, and may well 
explain the attractiveness of the text for a writer who wished to 
bring out the divine significance of Christ; 6 @eds appealed to 
him like «vpre in the first line of the next quotation. The sense 
would be clear if 6 Oeds were omitted altogether, as its Hebrew 
equivalent ought to be in the original; but the LXX text as it 
stands was the text before our author, and the problem is 
to decide which interpretation he followed. (%) involves the 
direct application of 6 Geds to the Son, which, in a poetical quota- 
tion, is not perhaps improbable (see Jn 118 2078); in v.9 it may 
involve the repetition of 6 Oeds (om. by Irenaeus, Apost. Preaching, 
47—accidentally ?) as vocative, and does involve the rendering 
of 6 Oeds cov as the God of the God already mentioned. The 
point of the citation lies in its opening and closing words: (i) 
the Son has a royal and lasting authority (as 6 Oeds?), in contrast 

1 The addition of this xaf is not to mark a fresh quotation (as in v.?°), but 
simply to introduce the parallel line (as in v.1° cal épya xTh.). 

Cp. Ps 110? paBdov duvd.wews gov (om. 8) éfarocreXe? Kvpros. 

8 For apd with accus. in this sense, cp. above, v.‘, and Is 53° driwov kal 
éxdurov mapa Tovs viods T&v avOpwrwy, 


4 dvoulay, B D (A* dvoulas) M P lat harkl Ath. Eus., ddiciayv 8 A 33 38. 
218. 226. 919 Iren. Cosm. 
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to the angels, and (ii) he is anointed (éxpuce!=6 Xpioros) more 
highly than his companions—an Oriental metaphor referring 
here, as in Is 613 etc., not to coronation but to bliss. If the 
writer of Hebrews has anything specially in mind, it is angels 
(1223) rather than human beings (3!*) as péroxo of the royal 
Prince, whose superior and supreme position is one of intense 
joy, based on a moral activity (as in 12?, where the passive side 
of the moral effort is emphasized). 

The sixth (vv.1°12) quotation is from Ps 102768 which in A 
runs thus: 


ss XN 2 , , 8 ‘ a 20 rAd 
Kat apxas? ov, Kipre,® tTHv yyv Cenercwoas, 
kal épya TOV XELpOv Gov EiatV of Opavot’ 
> \4 2 a \ be 8 , 
adroit droAovyTat, od dé duapevers, 
kal TdvTes Os tuatiov TaAawOynoovTat, 
WS ‘\ / c / > ‘ oe) Xr , e 
Kal doel mepiBdoraov éXi~ers adrovs Kal d\AaynoovTat 
‘ Lg 3. cy > x SO» > 2 , 
cot 5€ 6 abros ei, Kal TA ETN Tov OVK ExAEiovow. 


The author, for purposes of emphasis (as in 2}°), has thrown 
ov to the beginning of the sentence, and in the last line he has 
reverted to the more natural od (B). In the text of the epistle 
there are only two uncertain readings, for the proposed change 
of dvapevers into the future duamevets (vg. permanebis) does not 
really affect the sense, and D*’s ws for woeé is a merely stylistic 
alteration. In 1% two small points of textual uncertainty emerge. 
(a) édigers (A B D° K L P M fu Syr arm sah boh eth Orig. Chrys.) 
has been altered into éAAdges (N* D* 327. g19 vt Tert. Ath.). 
The same variant occurs in LXX, where dAAdges is read by & 
for éAifes, which may have crept into the text from Is 344, but is 
more likely to have been altered into dAAdéges in view of dAAay?- 
covtat (é€Acyyoovrat, arm). (6) ds ipdrov (8 A B D* 1739 vt arm 
eth) after atrovs is omitted by D* M vg syr sah boh Chrys. Ath. 
Cyril Alex. Probably the words are due to homoioteleuton. If 
retained, a comma needs to be placed after them (so Zimmer.) ; 
they thus go with the preceding phrase, although one early ren- 
dering (D d) runs: “ (and) like a garment they will be changed.” 

The psalm is taken as a messianic oracle (see Bacon in Ze?- 
schrift fiir die neutest. Wissenschaft, 1902, 280-285), which the 
Greek version implied, or at any rate suggested; it contained 
welcome indications of the Son in his creative function and also 
of his destined triumph. The poetical suggestion of the sky as 
a mantle of the deity occurs in Philo, who writes (de fuga, 20) 

1 xplw, in contrast to ddelpw, is exclusively metaphorical in NT (cp. Gray 
in £42. 173), although neither Latin nor English is able to preserve the 
distinction. 

2 A classical and Philonic equivalent for év dpy7 (LXX again in Ps 1192), 


8 This title, which attracted our author, is an addition of the LXX, 
4 Including 7 yf, but with special reference to of ovpavoi. 
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that the Logos évéverar ds éobijra Tov Kocpov' yay yap Kat Vdwp Kal 
dépa kal wip Kal Ta éx TovTwy erapmicxerar. But the quotation is 
meant to bring out generally (i) the superiority of the Son as 
creative (so v.?) to the creation, and (ii) his permanence amid 
the decay of nature ;! the world wears out,? even the sky (127°) 
is cast aside, and with it the heavenly lights, but the Son remains 
(“thou art thou,” boh); nature is at his mercy, not he at 
nature’s. The close connexion of angels with the forces of 
nature (v.”7) may have involved the thought that this transiency 
affects angels as well, but our author does not suggest this. 

The final biblical proof (v.18) is taken from Ps 1101, a psalm 
in which later on the writer is to find rich messianic suggestion. 
The quotation clinches the argument for the superiority of the Son 
by recalling (v.°) his unique divine commission and authority : 

18 7 what angel did he ever say, 

“* Set at my right hand, 
till I make your enemies a footstool for your feet” ? 


14 Are not all angels merely spirits in the divine service, commissioned for 
the benefit of those who are to inherit salvation ? 


The Greek couplet — 


, > lad 
Kabov éx be€tav pov, 
9 a a \ 2 7 ¢ , a a 
éws Gv OG Tovs éxOpovs cov tromddiov tav moday cov, 


corresponds exactly to the LXX ; D* omits dv as in Ac 2 The 
martial metaphor is (cp. Introd. pp. xxxiiif.) one of the primitive 
Christian expressions which survive in the writer’s vocabulary 
(cp. 101%), 

The subordinate position of angels is now (v.!4) summed up; 
awdévtes—all without distinction—are simply Nevtoupyxd tmvedpata 
(without any power of ruling) eis SiaKxoviay dmooteh\sueva (Com- 
missioned, not acting on their own initiative). According to the 
Mechilta on Ex 14}, the Israelites, when crossing the Red Sea, 
were shown ‘squadrons upon squadrons of ministering angels” 
(naga sexdo Sei nivown nivonn); cp. Heb. of Sir 43%, and 
Dieterich’s Mithrasliturgie, p. 6, line 14, ) a4pxy Tod AecroupyodvTos 
dvéuov (see above, v.7). Philo speaks of dyyeAou Aetroupyot (de 
virtutibus, 74), of tovs brodiaKdvovs adrod trav duvdpewv ayyédovs (de 
templo, 1), and in de plantatione, 4: Muwojs 8€ dvopare edOvBdrAw 
xpwpevos &yyéAous mpooayopever, tperBevopevas Kat diayyeAAovoas 

1 A pre-Christian Upanishad (Sacred Books of East, xv. 266) cries : ‘‘ Only 
when men shall roll up the sky like a hide, will there be an end of misery, 
unless God has first been known.” 

2 radavodcbat is a common word with iudriov, and the wearing-out of 
clothes is a favourite metaphor for men (Is 50°, Sir 14'”) as well as for nature 
(Is 515). IlepeBodatov is any covering for the body ; not simply a veil (1 Co 
1115), but a generic term (cp. Ps 104° d8vocos ws iudriov Td mepiBddacoy avrod). 

3B reads diaxovias, as in 89 nuépacs for nuépe. 
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TA TE Tapa TOU HyELdvoS ToIs UrNKdaLs AyaGa Kai TH Bacrrel dv cio 
of tryKoor xpetor. “ Angels of the (divine) ministry” was a com- 
mon rabbinic term, and the writer concludes here that the angels 
serve God, not, as Philo loved to argue, in the order of nature, 
but in promoting the interests of God’s people ; this is the main 
object of their existence. He ignores the Jewish doctrine voiced 
in Test. Levi 35, that in (the sixth?) heaven the angels of the 
Presence (oi Aecroupyodyres Kal éiAacKdpevor pds KUpLov él macaLs 
tats dyvoias t&v Sixatwy) sacrifice and intercede for the saints, 
just as in 1140-12! he ignores the companion doctrine that the 
departed saints interceded for the living. Later Christian specu- 
lation revived the Jewish doctrine of angels interceding for men 
and mediating their prayers, but our author stands deliberately 
apart from this. Heaven has its myriads of angels (127%), but 
the entire relation of men to God depends upon Christ. Angels 
are simply servants (Aeroupyot, v.”) of God’s saving purpose for 
mankind ; how these “‘angels and ministers of grace” further it, 
the writer never explains. He would not have gone as far as 
Philo, at any rate (dyyeAou . . . tepal Kat Oelar pices, tarodudKovor 
Kal Urapxou TOD mpwrov Geod, dv dv ola mpecBevtdv daa av OedAjon 
TO yéver Nudv tpocOermion diayyéAdea, de Abrahamo, 23). 

In 81a tods peAAovtas KAnpovopety cwTypiay (KA. gwr. Only here 
in NT), it is remarkable that cwrnpia is mentioned for the first 
time without any adjective or explanation. Evidently it had 
already acquired a specific Christian meaning for the readers as 
well as for the writer; no definition was required to differentiate 
the Christian significance of the term from the current usage. 
As owrypia involves the sacrificial work of Christ (who is never 
called owr7p), it cannot be applied to the pre-Christian period 
of revelation. Indeed in our epistle owrypia is invariably eschato- 
logical, The outlook in the messianic oracles already quoted is 
one of expectation; some future deliverance at the hands of 
God or his messianic representative is anticipated. MéAAovras 
implies a divine purpose, as in 8° 118, 

The phrase about tots wéAdovtas KAnpovopety cwrnpiay marks a 
skilful transition to the deeper theme of the next passage, viz. the 
relation of the Son to this cwrypia (on 2° cp. W. Robertson Smith 
in Exposttor*, i. pp. 138 f.). But the transition is worked out in 
a practical warning (2!) to the readers, which not only explains 
the underlying interest of the preceding biblical proofs, but leads 
up effectively to the next aspect of truth which he has in mind: 


1 We must therefore (dia rodro, in view of this pre-eminent authority of 
the Son) pay closer attention to what we have heard, in case we drift away. 
2 For if the divine word spoken by angels held good (éyévero BéBavos, proved 
valid), 2f transgression and disobedience met with due (évdixov =adequate, not 
arbitrary) punshment in every case,* how shall we (hpeis, emphatic) escape 
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the penalty) for neglecling (duednoavres, if we ignore: Mt 225) @ salvation 
whch (rts, inasmuch as it) was ortgdnally proclaimed by the Lord himself (not 
by mere angels) avd guaranteed to us by those who heard him, 4 while God 
corroborated their testimony with signs and wonders and a variety of muracu- 
lous powers, distributing the holy Spirit as tt pleased him (atro} emphatic as 
in Ro 3”). 

Apart from the accidental omission of v.1 by M 1739, Origen, and of re 
(M P) in v.4, with the variant mapappua@pev (B° D°) for rapapueuev,? the only 
textual item of any moment, and it is a minor one, is the substitution of t76 for 
did in v.* by some cursives (69. 623. 1066. 1845), due either to the following 
umd, or to the dogmatic desire of emphasizing the initiative of 6 kUpios. But 
did here as in 6¢ dyyéAwy, meaning ‘‘ by,” is used to preserve the idea that 
in \adeiv the subject is God (11). The order of words (v.!) de? repiocorepas 
mpocéxew muds has been spoiled in & vg (mepiocorep&s det) and K L P (judas 
Tpogexelv), 


As elsewhere in Hellenistic Greek (e.g. Jos. Apion. i, 1, eet 
d€ cvxvois 6p Tals td Svopevetas bird Tw elpnmevals TpooéxovTas 
Bracdnpias Kal tots rept tiv “Apxatodoylay tx’ euod yeypappévors 
amurtovvras KTA.; Strabo, ii. 1. 7, Tots wey dmoreiy . . . exetvn de 
mpocéxelv), mpocexev (sc, Tov voty) is the opposite of dmoreiv: 
to “attend” is to believe and act upon what is heard. This is 
implied even in Ac 8° and 1614 (apocéxew rots AaAovpevors bd 
IlavAov) where it is the attention of one who hears the gospel 
for the first time; here it is attention to a familiar message. 
Neptogorépws is almost in its elative sense of “with extreme 
care”; “all the more” would bring out its force here as in 13}9. 
Certainly there is no idea of demanding a closer attention to the 
gospel than to the Law. “Hpas=we Christians (jtv, 11), you and 
I, as in v.3. The ra dxovaGerra (in tots dkougGetor) is the revela- 
tion of the etayyéAvoy (a term never used by our author), de. 
what 6 Geds éAdAnoev piv év vid, 11, and this is further defined 
(in vv.8 #) as consisting in the initial revelation made by Jesus on 
earth and the transmission of this by divinely accredited envoys 
to the writer and his readers (eis judas éBeBaw6n). In the Zf, 
Aristeas, 127, oral teaching is preferred to reading (76 yap kahas 
Civ &v ro 7a vopipa cvvtypeiv etvat’ Toro be emireheio bau dia THs 
dxpodcews TOAAG paAAov 7 dia THs dvayvorews), and the evange- 
lists of v.4 include otruwes éXdAyoay ipiv tov Adyov Tot Hod (137); 
but while the news was oral, there is no particular emphasis as 
that here. The author simply appeals for attentive obedience, 
uy Tore Tapapuapev (2 aor. subj), ze. drift away from (literally, 
“be carried past” and so lose) the owrypia which we have 
heard. Tlapapéw in this sense goes back to Pr 37! vig, py 
mapapuys, thpnoov Sé éuiy Bovdiy Kat évvoay (see Clem. Paed. 11. 


1 éxpevtdueda, without an object (kplua rod Geod, Ro 2%) as 12”, Sir 1635, 
1 Th 5%. ; : 

z ree apparently read vorepjowpev, and P. Junius needlessly conjectured 
mapacupamev (** pervert them”). 
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xi. 58, 5d kal cvoréAdew xpi) Tas yuvatkas Kogplws Kal mep~adlyyewy 
aidot caidppovt, py Tapappvacr THs aAnOeias); indeed the writer 
may have had the line of Proverbs in mind, as Chrys. suggested. 

The verb may have lost its figurative meaning, and may have been simply 
an equivalent for ‘‘going wrong,” like ‘‘labi” in Latin (cp. Cicero, De 
Offictds, i. 6, ‘‘labi autem, errare . . . malumet turpe ducimus”). Anyhow 
mpocéxevv must not be taken in a nautical sense (=moor), in order to round 
off the ‘‘drift away” of mapapéw, a term which carries a sombre significance 
here (=mapamlrrew, 6°); pnmrore mapapvOuer, TouréoTe pi arokwuela, ph 
éxméawpev (Chrysostom), 

In vv.2! we have a characteristic (e.g. 1078-81) argument @ minort 
ad mazus ; if, as we know from our bible (the bible being the Greek 
OT), every infringement of the Sinaitic legislation was strictly 
punished —a legislation enacted by means of angels—how much 
more serious will be the consequences of disregarding such a 
(great, ryAuKavTy) gwrypia as that originally proclaimed by the 
Lord himself! The ryAtca’rn is defined as (a) “directly in- 
augurated by the Kvpros himself,” and (4) transmitted to us 
unimpaired by witnesses who had a rich, supernatural endow- 
ment; it is as if the writer said, ‘‘Do not imagine that the 
revelation has been weakened, or that your distance from the 
life of Jesus puts you in any inferior position ; the full power of 
God’s Spirit has been at work in the apostolic preaching to which 
we owe our faith.” 

The reference in \dyos is to the Mosaic code, not, as Schoettgen thought, 
to such specific orders of angels as the admonitions to Lot and his wife. 

Aédyos is used, not vopos, in keeping with the emphasis upon 
the divine AaAety in the context, and, instead of vouos Mucéws 
(1078), 6 dv dyyéAwy AadnGeis Adyos 1s chosen for argumentative 
reasons. Here as in Gal 3% and Ac 7°8 53 (é\aere tov voor eis 
duatayas dyyéAwv) the function of angels in the revelation of the 
Law at Sinai is assumed, but without any disparaging tone such 
as is overheard in Paul’s reference. The writer and his readers 
shared the belief, which first appeared in Hellenistic Judaism, 
that God employed angels at Sinai. Josephus (Azz. xv. 136, 
nav b€ Ta KéAAoTa TOV SoypdTwv Kal Ta doLwTaTa Tov ev Tots 
vopors Ov dyyé\wv rapa rod Geot paOdvrwy) + repeats this tradition, 
but it went back to the LXX which altered Dt 33? into a definite 
proof of angelic co-operation (é« defray adrod ayyeXou per? avTov) 
and brought this out in Ps 68!8 Rabbinic tradition elaborated 
the idea. The writer, however, would not have claimed, like 
Philo (de vita Mosis, 2°), that the Mosaic legislation was BéGata, 
dodAevra, valid and supreme as long as the world endured. 

1 This is from a spzech of Herod inciting the Jews to fight bravely. “In 


such a speech,” as Robertson Smith observed, ‘fone does not introduce 
doubtful points of theology.” The tenet was firmly held. 
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NapdBacis kai mapakoyn form one idea (see on 11); as rapaxoy 
(which is not a LXX term) denotes a disregard of orders or of 
appeals (cp. Clem. Hom. x. 13, ei éml rapaxon Adywv kpiows yiverat, 
and the use of the verb in Mt 18!” éav d¢ rapaxovon airav KrX,, 
or in LXX of Is 65}? é\dAnoe kal rapyKovcate), it represents the 
negative aspect, mapdBaoig the positive. MtcOaroSocta is a 
sonorous synonym (rare in this sombre sense of xoAacrs) for 
pucGds or for the classical purPodocia. Some of the facts which 
the writer has in mind are mentioned in 3!” and 1028, The Law 
proved no dead letter in the history of God’s people; it enforced 
pains and penalties for disobedience. 

In v.? dpx}v AaBodoa is a familiar Hellenistic phrase; cp. eg. 
Philo in Quaest. in Exod. 12? (dray ot trav oraptav Kaprol TeAcw- 
Gio, ot tov Sévdpwv yeverews apynv AapPavovow), and de vita 
Mosis, 14 (ryv apxnv tod yevérbar AdBov év. Aiyimrw). The 
writer felt, as Plutarch did about Rome, ra ‘Pwpatwy rpdypata 
ov« av évtat0a rpovBn Suvdpews, py Ociav twa apynv AaBovra Kat 
pndey péeya pyde mapadofov éxovcav. The modern mind wonders 
how the writer could assume that the owrypia, as he conceives 
it, was actually preached by Jesus on earth. But he was un- 
conscious of any such difference. The Christian revelation was 
made through the Jesus who had lived and suffered and ascended, 
and the reference is not specifically to his teaching, but to his 
personality and career, in which God’s saving purpose came to 
full expression. Ot dxovcavtes means those who heard Jesus 
himself, the adrérra: of Lk 114 (cp. the shorter conclusion to 
Mark’s gospel: pera 5€ tatra kai attos 6 “Inoots . . . eéaméo- 
retdev Ou atTaV TO Lepov Kat apOaproy Kypvypa THs aiwviov gwrnpias). 
If the Sinaitic Law éyévero BéBaos, the Christian revelation was 
also confirmed or guaranteed to us—eis fds (1 P 1% 76 pyya to 
ebayyeAucbev eis buds: Ac 27 “Iycoty. . . dvdpa dad tod Geod 
drodederypevov els buds) €BeBadOy. It reached us, accurate and 
trustworthy. No wonder, when we realize the channel along which 
it owed. It was authenticated by the double testimony of men! 
who had actually heard Jesus, and of God who attested and 
inspired them in their mission. uvemuaptupetv means “ assent” 
in £p. Aristeas, 191, and “corroborate” in the de Mundo, 400a 
(cuvertpaptuper 5€ Kat 6 Bios amas), as usual, but is here a 
sonorous religious term for ovppaprupety (Ro 8!). ‘ Coniunctio 
ovv ... hunc habet sensum, nos in fide euangelii confirmari 
symphonia quadam Dei et hominum ” (Calvin). 

1In bd r&v dxovoedvrwy, ird is used, as invariably throughout Ipéds 
‘EBpaious, of persons, which is a proof of good Greek. ‘*There is no more 
certain test of the accuracy of individual Greek writers than their use of the 
passives (or equivalent forms) with ’é and agenitive. In the best writers this 
genitive almost invariably denotes personal, or at least /éveéng objects” (W. J. 
Hickie, on Andocides, De Mysterits, § 14). 
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onb., Tep., Suv. in the reverse order describe the miracles of Jesus in Ac 
2% ; here they denote the miracles of the primitive evangelists as in 2 Co 12". 
Philo, speaking of the wonderful feats of Moses before the Pharaoh, declares 
that signs and wonders are a plainer proof of what God commands than any 
verbal injunction (are 6% Tot Geod tpavorépats xpnouGy arodelteot rats dua 
onuelwy kal repdtwr 7d BovrAnM“a dednwkédros, vet. Mos, i. 16). 

As “God” (6eot) is the subject of the clause, adrod (for which 
D actually reads 6eod) refers to him, and wvevparos dyiov is the 
genitive of the object after pepscmots (cp. 64). What is dis- 
tributed is the Spirit, in a variety of endowments. To take 
avrod with rvevwaros and make the latter the genitive of the 
subject, would tally with Paul’s description of the Spirit duacpody 
idia éxaotw kafws Bovrera (t Co 12), but would fail to explain 
what was distributed and would naturally require 7@ pepicpe. 
A fair parallel lies in Gal 3° 6 émyopnyav iptv ro veda Kal 
évepyav Suvdmes ev tuiv, where duvéues also means “miraculous 
powers” or ‘‘mighty deeds” (a Hellenistic sense, differing from 
that of the LXX=“forces”). In kata thy adtod Oédnow, 
as perhaps even in 738 (cp. Blass, 284. 3; Abbott’s Johannine 
Grammar, 2558), the possessive airds is emphatic. @éAyow is 
read by N® R for déyow in Ps 21° (cp. Ezk 28% py Oedjoe 
GeAjow). It is not merely a vulgarism for OéAnpa. ‘‘Oe<Anua 
nest pas GéAnous, volonté; OéAnua désigne le vouloir concentré 
sur un moment, sur un acte, l’ordre, le commandment” (Psichari, 
Essai sur le grec de la Septante, 1908, p. 171n.). The writer is 
fond of such forms (e.g. a@érynows, aOAnots, alveots, perdbecis, 
mpdaxvots). Naturally the phrase has a very different meaning 
from the similar remark in Lucian, who makes Hesiod (Dis- 
putatio cum Hesiode, 4) apologize for certain omissions in his 
poetry, by pleading that the Muses who inspired him gave their 
gifts as they pleased—ai Oeai dé ras éavrdv dwpeds ols Te av eOéAwor. 

The vital significance of the Son as the dpynyds of this 
“salvation”! by means of his sufferings on earth, is now devel- 
oped (vv.518), This unique element in the Son has been already 
hinted (13), but the writer now proceeds to explain it as the core of 
Christ’s pre-eminence. The argument starts from the antithesis 
between the Son and angels (v.5); presently it passes beyond 
this, and angels are merely mentioned casually in a parenthesis 
(v.16). The writer is now coming to the heart of his theme, how 
and why the Son or Lord, of whom he has been speaking, 
suffered, died, and rose. Vv.> are the prelude to vv.!0-l8. The 
idea underlying the whole passage is this: Aaheto@at 816 Tod Kuptou 
meant much more than AaActcOa &’ adyyéAwv, for the Christian 
revelation of owrypia had involved a tragic and painful experi- 
ence for the Son on earth as he purged sins away. His present 
superiority to angels had been preceded by a period of mortal 

1 In A x of Is 9% the messiah is called raryp rod wéddovros aldvos. 
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experience on earth éy tats fpépats THs capKxds abrod. But this 
sojourn was only for a time; it was the vital presupposition of 
his triumph; it enabled him to die a death which invested him 
with supreme power on behalf of his fellow-men; and it taught 
him sympathy (cp. Zimmer, in Studien und Kritiken, 1882, 
PP. 413 f.,on 215, and in WZiichen Studien, i. pp. 20-129, on 
a). 


° For the world to come, of which I (huets of authorship) am speaking, 
was not put under the control of angels (whatever may be the case with the 
present world). © One writer, as we know, has affirmed, 

“What ts man, that thou art mindful of him? 
or the son of man, that thou carest for him? 
7 For a little while thou hast put him lower than the angels, 
crowning him with glory and honour, 
8 putting all things under his feet.” 
Now by" “putting all things under him” * the writer meant to leave nothing 
out of his control. But, as tt ts, we do not yet see ‘‘2ll things controlled” by 
man; ® what we do see ts Jesus ‘who was put lower than the angels for a 
little while” to suffer death, and who has been ‘‘ crowned with glory and 
honour,” that by God’s grace he might taste death for everyone. 


Od yap dyyéAots (yép, as in Greek idiom, opening a new 
question; almost equivalent to “now”: ov ydp=non certe, 
Valckenaer) Grérage (Ze. 6 eds, as C vg add)—the writer is 
already thinking of t7éragas in the quotation which he is about 
to make. In the light of subsequent allusions to péAAovra ayaba 
(91! ro!) and  #éAAovaea réAts (1314), we see that thy otkoupevny 
Thv pédNougay means the new order of things in which the owrnpia 
of 114 223 is to be realized (see 98), and from which already 
influences are pouring down into the life of Christians. The 
latter allusion is the pivot of the transition. The powers and 
spiritual experiences just mentioned (in v.*) imply this higher, 
future order of things (cp. 645 especially dvvdpes te pédAdovTos 
aidvos), from which rays stream down into the present. How 
the ministry of angels is connected with them, we do not learn. 
But the author had already urged that this service of angels was 
rendered to the divine authority, and that it served to benefit 
Christians (114). This idea starts him afresh. Who reigns in 
the new order? Not angels but the Son, and the Son who has 
come down for a time into human nature and suffered death. 
He begins by quoting a stanza from a psalm which seems 
irrelevant, because it compares men and angels. In reality this 
is not what occupies his mind; otherwise he might have put his 
argument differently and used, for example, the belief that 
Christians would hold sway over angels in the next world 


(1: Co:6* 8), 


1 dy r@ (sc. Néyew, as 87%), 
2 The omission of this a’r@ by B d e arm does not alter the sense. 
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Philo (de opificio, 29, ob map’ 8cov ticrarov yéyovev AvOpwros, did Thy TAELY 
qd7Twrat) argues that man is not inferior in position because he was created 
last in order; but this refers to man in relation to other creatures, not in rela- 
tion to angels, as here. 


The quotation (vv.%) from the 8th psalm runs: 

ti éotiw avOpwros ore pipvyoKkn} atrod, 

} vids avOpwmrov Ott émuckértn adbtov; 

HAdtrwcas aitov Bpaxd te wap ayyéAovs, 

doy Kal tinq eotepavwcas adrov. 

movTa vrerakas VToKATW TOY TOOOV AvTOD. 
The LXX tr. ond not incorrectly by éyyédous, since the elohim 
of the original probably included angels. This was the point of 
the quotation, for the author of Hebrews. The text of the 
quotation offers only a couple of items. (a) ri is changed into 
tis (LXX A) by C¥ P 104. 917. 1288. 1319. 1891. 2127 vt boh, 
either in conformity to the preceding tis or owing to the feeling 
that the more common tis (in questions, ¢.g. 127, Jn 125+) suited 
the reference to Christ better (Bleek, Zimmer). (4) The quota- 
tion omits Kal xatéotynoas abrov éri Ta épya Tov xepev cov before 
mdvra: it isinserted by § AC D* M P syr lat boh arm eth Euth. 
Theodt. Sedul. to complete the quotation. It is the one line in 
the sentence on which the writer does not comment ; probably 
he left it out as incompatible with 11° (épya raév yepdv cov ciow 
oi ovpavot), although he frequently quotes more of an OT passage 
than is absolutely required for his particular purpose. 

In Svepaptépato 8€ mod tig (v.°), even if the d€ is adversative, 
it need not be expressed in English idiom. dsapaprupeto Gar in 
Greek inscriptions ‘‘ means primarily to address an assembly or a 
king” (Hicks, in Classical Review, i. 45). Here, the only place 
where it introduces an OT quotation, it=attest or affirm. Ilov tus 
in such a formula is a literary mannerism familiar in Philo (De 
Ebriet. 14: etre ydép rod tus), and ov later on (44) recurs in a 
similar formula, as often in Philo. The tis implies no modifica- 
tion of the Alexandrian theory of inspiration ; his words are God’s 
words (v.8), The psalm intends no contrast between AAdtTwcas 
«TA, and 86&] . . . éotepdvwoasadtév. The proof that this wonder- 
ful being has been created in a position only slightly inferior to 
that of the divine host lies in the fact that he is crowned king 
of nature, invested with a divine authority over creation. The 
psalm is a panegyric on man, like Hamlet’s (“What a piece of 
work is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! in 
form and moving how express and admirable! in action how like 
an angel!” etc.), but with a religious note of wonder and gratitude 
toGod. In applying the psalm, however, our writer takes Bpayd ru 


1 juvqoky means mindfulness shown in act, and émixkémry, as always in 
the NT, denotes personal care. 
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in the sense of “temporarily ” rather than “slightly,” and so has 
to make the “inferiority ” and ‘exaltation ” two successive phases, 
in applying the description to the career of Jesus. He does not take 
this verse as part of a messianic ode; neither here nor elsewhere 
does he use the term ‘Son of Man.” He points out, first of 
all (v.8) that, as things are (vév 8€ ow: od tw=o0 ws might be 
read, z.e. “in no wise,” and viv taken logically instead of temporally ; 
but this is less natural and pointed), the last words are still unful- 
filled ; otmw Spwpev aité (Ze. man) Ta “‘advta” (Ze. 4 oikoupevn 
4 pédAXovea) Srotetaypéva. Human nature is not “crowned with 
glory and honour” at present. How can it be, when the terror 
of death and the devil (v.!5) enslaves it? What is to be said, 
then? This, that although we do not see man triumphant, there 
is something that we do see: Bdéopev “Inoody dealing triumph- 
antly with death on man’s behalf (v.°). The .’Imcodv comes in 
with emphasis, as in 3! and 12%, at the end of a preliminary 
definition tév . . . #AaTTwpevov. 

It is less natural to take the messianic interpretation which 
involves the reference of air@ already to him. On this view, the 
writer frankly allows that the closing part of the prophecy is still 
unfulfilled. ‘‘Wedo not yet see 14 mdvto under the sway of Jesus 
Christ, for the world to come lias not yet come; it has only been 
inaugurated by the sacrifice of Christ (1° kafapicpoy tov dépapridy 
moinodmevos exdbucer ev deEiG THs peyadwovrys év bWyAois). Though 
the Son is crowned (1° 9) and enthroned (118 xdOov éx defudv pov), 
his foes are still to be subdued (éws av 04 rots éxOpovs cov trorddiov 
Tv Today gov), and we must be content to wait for our full cwrnpia 
(928) at his second coming ; under the ovzw opdpev xd. of experi- 
ence there is a deeper experience of faith.” The writer rather 
turns back in v.9 to the language of v.’; this at least has been 
fulfilled. Jesus has been put lower than the angels and he has been 
crowned. How and why? The writer answers the second ques- 
tion first. Or rather, in answering the second he suggests the 
answer to the first. At this point, and not till then, the messianic 
interpretation becomes quite natural and indeed inevitable. It 
is the earlier introduction of it which is unlikely. The application 
to the messiah of words like those quoted in v.® is forced, and 
“ Hebrews” has no room for the notion of Christ as the ideal or 
representative Man, as is implied in the messianic interpretation 
of airé in v.8. That interpretation yields a true idea—the 
thought expressed, e.g., in T. E. Brown’s poem, ‘‘Sad! Sad !”— 

“One thing appears to me— 
The work is not complete ; 
One world I know, and see 
It is not at His feet— 
Not, not! Js this the sum?” 
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No, our author hastens to add, it is not the sum; our outlook is 
not one of mere pathos; we do see Jesus enthroned, with the 
full prospect of ultimate triumph. But the idea of the issues of 
Christ’s triumph being still incomplete is not true here. What 
is relevant, and what is alone relevant, is the decisive character of 
his sacrifice. The argument of v.® 9, therefore, is that, however 
inapplicable to man the rhapsody of the psalm is, at present, the 
words of the psalm are true, notwithstanding. For we see the 
Jesus who was “‘put lower than the angels for a little while” to 
suffer death (814 76 méOnpa tod Oavdrou must refer to the death of 
Jesus himself! not to the general experience of death as the 
occasion for his incarnation), now ‘crowned with glory and 
honour.” When 8&4 15 rdé@np0 Tod Oavdrou is connected with what 
follows (86 kal tii éotepavwpevoy), it gives the reason for the 
exaltation, not the object of the incarnation (=«ls 7o maoyew). 
But da . . . Pavarov is elucidated ina moment by ozws . . . Gavarov. 
V.° answers the question why Jesus was lowered and exalted—it 
was for the sake of mankind. In v.!° the writer proceeds to ex- 
plain how he was ‘‘ lowered ”—it was by suffering that culminated 
in death. Then he recurs naturally to the ‘“‘why.” The mixture 
of quotation and comment in v.° leaves the meaning open to some 
dubiety, although the drift is plain. ‘‘ But one Being referred to in 
the psalm (tov . . . AAatTTwpévov) we do see—it is Jesus, and Jesus 
as 7Aartwpevov for the purpose of suffering death, and 86&y kat tip 
éotepavwpévov. Why did he die? Why was he thus humiliated 
and honoured? For the sake of every man; his death was tép 
mavrds, part of the divine purpose of redemption.” Thusémws.. . 
Savdrou explains and expounds the idea of dia 76 ra6yya (which 
consists in) rod Oavdrov, gathering up the full object and purpose 
of the experience which has just been predicated of Jesus. This 
implies a pause after éorepavwpévoy, or, as Bleek suggests, the 
supplying of an idea like 6 éra6ev before dws KrX., if yevonrat is to 
be taken, as it must be, as = “‘he might taste.” How a drus clause 
follows and elucidates dua «rd. may be seen in Lf. Arist. 106 (Sid 
Tous ev Tals dyveiais Ovtas, STws pndevos Oryydvwow). 


As for v.®@, Paul makes a similar comment (1 Co 15°"), but excludes God 
from the 7a mdvra. The curiously explicit language here is intended to 
reiterate what is possibly hinted at in v.5, viz., that the next world has no 
room for the angelic control which characterizes the present, (The ra rdvra 
includes even angels!) This belief was familiar to readers of the Greek 
bible, where Dt 328 voices a conception of guardian-angels over the non- 
Jewish nations which became current in some circles of the later Judaism. 
Non-Jewish Christians, like the readers of our epistle, would be likely to 
appreciate the point of an argument which dealt with this. Note that 
ayuréraxroy occurs in a similar antithesis in Epictetus, ii. 10. 1, ravry ra 





? But not, as the Greek fathers, ete., supposed, as if it was the fact of his 
death (and stay in the underworld) that lowered him (dud =on account of). 
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&\Na vmroretayméva, aithy & ddovAevroy xal dvumétaxroy. Our author’s 
language reads almost like a tacit repudiation of Philo’s remark on Gn 16 in 
dé opificto Mandi (28), that God put man over all things with the exception 
of the heavenly beings—éoa yap @vyra év Tots rpiol croxelous yp Vddre dépe 
mavra wréraTTev alT@, Ta Kar otpavdy UmeteNbuevos ate derdrepas folpas 
éml\axovra. 


The closing clause of v.9 (8tws xdpite Oeod imép mavtés yevon- 
tat Qavdtou), therefore, resumes and completes the idea of &a 76 
md@ynua tod Pavdrov. Each follows a phrase from the psalm; 
but drws . . . Gavarov does not follow éorepavwpevoy logically. 
The only possible method of thus taking dzws xr. would be 
by applying d0€79 Kat ry éorepavwpévoy to Christ’s life prior to 
death, either (a) to his pre-incarnate existence, when “in the 
counsels of heaven” he was, as it were, ‘crowned for death” 
(so Rendall, who makes yetocac@ar Oavdérov cover the “inward 
dying ” of daily self-denial and suffering which led up to Calvary), 
or (4) to his incarnate life (so, e.g., Hofmann, Milligan, Bruce), as 
if his readiness to sacrifice himself already threw a halo round 
him, or (¢) specifically to God’s recognition and approval of him 
at the baptism and transfiguration (Dods). But the use of ddéa 
in v.!° tells against such theories; it is from another angle 
altogether that Jesus is said in 2 P 117 to have received tiynv Kai 
ddfav from God at the transfiguration. The most natural inter- 
pretation, therefore, is to regard ddfy . . . éorepavwpévoy as 
almost parenthetical, rounding off the quotation from the psalm. 
It is unnecessary to fall back on such suggestions as (i) to assume 
a break in the text after éorefavwpevov, some words lost which led 
up to dws . . . Gavdérov (Windisch), or (il) to translate déaws by 
“how,” as in Lk 2429, ze. “we see how Jesus tasted death” (so 
Blass, boldly reading éyevoaro), or by “after that” or “when” 
(Moses Stuart), as in Soph. Oed. Col. 1638 (where, however, it 
takes the indicative as usual), etc. 


In brép wavrés, wavrés was at an early stage taken as neuter, practi- 
cally=the universe. This was a popular idea in Egyptian Christianity. 
“You know,” says the risen Christ to his disciples, in a Bohairic narrative 
of the death of Joseph (Zexts and Studves, iv. 2. 130), ‘‘that many times 
now I have told you that I must needs be crucified and taste death for the 
universe.” The interpretation occurs first in Origen, who (2 Joan. i. 35) 
writes: ‘‘He is a ‘great highpriest’ [referring to Heb 4], having offered 
himself up in sacrifice once (dat) not for human beings alone, but for the 
rest of rational creatures as well (4AAa kal brép THv AotTGv oyik@r). ‘ For 
without God he tasted death for everyone’ (xwpis yap Qed brép mavros 
éyetcaro Oavdrov). In some copies of the epistle to the Hebrews this passage 
runs: ‘for by the grace of God’ (xdpirt yap Oeod). Well, if ‘without God 
he tasted death for everyone,’ he did not die simply for human beings, 
but for the rest of rational creatures as well; and if ‘ by the grace of God he 
tasted the death for everyone,’ he died for all except for God (xwpls G¢00)— 
for ‘by the grace of God he tasted death for everyone.’ It would indeed be 





1 Reading rod before vrép, 
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preposterous (dromov) to say that he tasted death for human sins and not also 
for any other being besides man who has fallen into sin—e.g. for the stars. 
Even the stars are by no means pure before God, as we read in the book of 
Job: ‘The stars are not pure before him,’ unless this is said hyperbolically. 
For this reason he is a ‘great highpriest,’ because he restores (doxadiornot) 
all things to his Father’s kingdom, ordering it so that what is lacking in any 
part of creation is completed for the fulness of the Father’s glory (xpds 70 
xwphoa Sdtav marpixjv).” The Greek fathers adhered steadily to this inter- 
pretation of wayrés as equivalent to the entire universe, including especially 
angels. But the neuter is always expressed in ‘‘ Hebrews” by the plural, with 
or without the article, and, as v.!® shows, the entire interest is in human 
beings. 

Tevonrar after vrép wavrés has also been misinterpreted. Tevew in LXX, 
as a rendering of oyy, takes either genitive (t S 144, cp. 2 Mac 6%) or ac- 
cusative (1 S 1429, Job 34%), but yever@ar Oavdrov never occurs; it is the 
counterpart of the rabbinic phrase mn oyv, and elsewhere in the NT 
(Mk g'=Mt 16%=Lk 9%, Tn 85) is used not of Jesus but of men. It 
means to experience (=(deiv Odvarov, 11°). Here it is a bitter experience, 
not a rapid sip, as if Jesus simply ‘‘tasted” death (Chrysostom, Theophyl., 
Oecumenius: od yap évéuewevy TH Oavdrw GAAG pdvov avroy TpbTov Tid 
ameyevoaro) quickly, or merely sipped it like a doctor sipping a drug to en- 
courage a patient. The truer comment would be: ‘‘When I think of our 
Lord as tasting death it seems to me as if He alone ever truly tasted death” 
(M‘Leod Campbell, Ze Nature of the Atonement, p. 259); yevontar does 
not echo Bpaxv Tt, as though all that Jesus experienced of death was slight or 
short. 


The hardest knot of the hard passage lies in ydpire Oeod. In 
the second century two forms of the text were current, xwpic 
Geoy and xapiti Ge0y. This is plain from Origen’s comment 
(see above); he himself is unwilling to rule out the latter 
reading, but prefers the former, which he apparently found to be 
the ordinary text. Theodoret assumed it to be original, as 
Ambrose did in the West. Jerome knew both (on Gal 3?%), 
and the eighth century Anastasius Abbas read xwpis (“absque 
deo: sola enim divina natura non egebat”), z.e., in the sense 
already suggested by Fulgentius and: Vigilius, that Christ’s divine 
nature did not die. On the other hand, writers like Eusebius, 
Athanasius, and Chrysostom never mention any other reading 
than xdépirr, Ofall the supporters of xwpis, the most emphatic 
is Theodore of Mopsuestia, who protests that it is most absurd 
(yeAovdratov) to substitute xdpite Geod for ywpls Oeod, arguing from 
passages like 1 Co 15!°and Eph 2* that Paul’s custom is not 
to use the former phrase amAds, dAAG ravtws amo Tivos dxoXovbias 
Adyov. The reading suited the Nestorian view of the person of 
Christ, and probably the fact of its popularity among the 
Nestorians tended to compromise ywpis in the eyes of the later 
church ; it survives only in M 424**, though there is a trace of 
it (a Nestorian gloss?) in three codices of the Peshitto. But 
Oecumenius and Theophylact are wrong in holding that it 
originated among the Nestorians. This is dogmatic prejudice ; 
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xwpis was read in good manuscripts, if not in the best, by 
Origen’s time, and the problem is to determine whether it or 
xépire was original. The one may be a transcriptional error for 
the other. In this case, the textual canon “potior lectio 
difficillima” would favour xwpis. But the canon does not apply 
rigidly to every such case, and the final decision depends upon 
the internal probabilities. Long associations render it difficult 
for a modern to do justice to xwpis Geod. Yet xwpis is elsewhere 
used by our author in a remarkable way, eg. in 9% yxwpis 
dpaptias épOyjoera, and the question is whether ywpls Geod here 
cannot be understood in an apt, although daring, sense. It 
may be (i) ‘forsaken by God,” an allusion to the “dereliction” 
of Mk 15% (B. Weiss, Zimmer), though this would rather be put 
as arep Geod. (ii) “Apart from his divinity” (see above), ze. 
when Christ died, his divine nature survived. . But this would 
require a term like ts OedtynTos. (iii) Taken with zayrds, “die 
for everyone (everything ?) except God” (Origen’s view, adopted 
recently by moderns like Ewald and Ebrard). Of these (i) and 
(iii) are alone tenable. Even if (iil) be rejected, it furnishes 
a clue to the problem of the origin of the reading. Thus 
Bengel and others modify it by taking iwép wavrés=to master 
everything, xwpis Geov being added to explain that ‘everything ” 
does not include God. It is possible, of course, that in the 
Latin rendering (ut gratia Dei pro omnibus gustaret mortem) 
gratia is an original nominative, not an ablative, and repre- 
sents xapis (Christ=the Grace of God),! which came to be 
altered into xwpis and xdpitt. But, if ywpis Oeod is regarded as 
secondary, its origin probably lies in the dogmatic scruple of 
some primitive scribe who wrote the words on the margin as 
a gloss upon zravrés, or even on the margin of v.® opposite ovdev 
adjkey ait avurdtraxtov, whence it slipped lower down into the 
text. Upon the whole, it seems fairest to assume that at some 
very early stage there must have been a corruption of the text, 
which cannot be explained upon the available data. But at 
any rate xdpite fits in well with éxpere, which immediately 
follows, and this is one point in its favour. It was xdpure Geod 
that Jesus died for everyone, and this was consonant with God’s 
character (émperes yap ard, 7.e. Ged). The nearest Latin 
equivalent for mpérov, as Cicero (de Officiis, i. 26) said, was 
‘decorum ” (dulce et decorum est pro patria mori), and in this 
high sense the divine xapus (41°), shown in the wide range and 
object of the death of Jesus, comes out in the process and 
method. 

1Jt was so taken by some Latin fathers like Primasius and by later 


theologians of the Western church like Thomas of Aguinum and Sedulius 
Scotus, who depended on the Vulgate version. 
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The writer now explains (vv.!18) why Jesus had to suffer 
and to die. Only thus could he save his brother men who lay 
(whether by nature or as a punishment, we are not told) under 
the tyranny of death. To die for everyone meant that Jesus had 
to enter human life and identify himself with men; suffering is 
the badge and lot of the race, and a Saviour must be a sufferer, 
if he is to carry out God’s saving purpose. The sufferings of 
Jesus were neither an arbitrary nor a degrading experience, but 
natural, in view of what he was to God and men alike. For the 
first time, the conception of suffering occurs, and the situation 
which gave rise to the author’s handling of the subject arose out 
of what he felt to be his readers’ attitude. ‘‘ We are suffering 
hardships on account of our religion.” But so did Jesus, the 
writer replies. ‘‘ Well, but was it necessary for him any more 
than for us? And if so, how does that consideration help us in 
our plight?” To this there is a twofold answer. (a) Suffering 
made Jesus a real Saviour; it enabled him to offer his perfect 
sacrifice, on which fellowship with God depends. (0) He suffered 
not only for you but like you, undergoing the same temptations 
to faith and loyalty as you have to meet. The threefold 
inference is: (i) do not give way, but realize all you have 
in his sacrifice, and what a perfect help and sympathy you 
can enjoy. (ii) Remember, this is a warning as well as an 
encouragement ; it will be a fearful thing to disparage a 
religious tie of such privilege. (iii) Also, let his example 
nerve you. 


10 In bringing many sons to glory, tt was befitting that He for whom and 
by whom the universe exists, should perfect the Pioneer of their salvation by 
suffering (dia mwabnudrwy, echoing dua ro md@nua Tod Oavdrov). © For 
sanctifier and sanctified have all one origin (é& évos, sc. yevods : neuter as Ac 
17°), That 2s why he (6 dyidgwr) zs not ashamed to call them brothers, 
1 saying, 

““T will proclaim thy name to my brothers, 
in the midst of the church I will sing of thee” ; 
13 and again, 
““T wall put my trust in him” ; 

and again, 

““ Here am I and the children God has given me.” 

14 Since the children then (obv, resuming the thought of v.) share blood 
and flesh,' he himself participated in their nature,? so that by dying he might 
crush him who wields the power of death (that ts to say, the devil), % and 
release from thraldom those who lay under a life-long fear of death. 8 (For 
of course tt 7s not angels that “he succours,” it ts ‘the offspring of Abra- 
ham”). ™ He had to resemble his brothers in every respect, in order to prove 
a merciful and faithful high priest in things divine, to expiate the sins of the 





1 alwaros Kal capxds (Eph 61”) is altered into the more conventional capxds 
kai aluaros by, e.g., K L f vg syr pesh eth boh Theodoret, Aug. Jerome. 

2 atTav, 2.€, alwaros Kal capkds, not ma@nudrwv, which is wrongly added 
by D* d syr?*! Eus. Jerome, Theodoret. 
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People. It ts as he suffered by his temptations that he ts able to help the 
tempted, 


It is remarkable (cp. Introd. p. xvi) that the writer does not 
connect the sufferings of Jesus with OT prophecy, either gener- 
ally (as, e.g., Lk 247° odxi ratra eet} rabety tov Xpiordy KtX.), OF 
with a specific reference to Is 53. He explains them on the 
ground of moral congruity. Here they are viewed from God’s 
standpoint, as in 12? from that of Jesus himself. God’s purpose 
of grace made it befitting and indeed inevitable that Jesus 
should suffer and die in fulfilling his function as a Saviour 
(v.19); then (vv.11*) it is shown how he made common cause 
with those whom he was to rescue. 

“Empetrev ydp «tA. (v.10), IIpémrewv or mpérov, in the sense of 
“‘seemly,” is not applied to God in the LXX, but is not un- 
common in later Greek, e.g. Lucian’s Prometheus, 8 (otre Oeots 
mpérov ovre ahAws Bacrrixov), and the de Mundo, 3970, 3984 (8 Kat 
mpérov é€oti kat Ge@ pddiora dpydfov—of a theory about the 
universe, however). The writer was familiar with it in Philo, 
who has several things to say about what it behoved God to do,? 
though never this thing; Philo has the phrase, not the idea. 
According to Aristotle (Vic. Ethics, iv. 2. 2, rd mpéxov 8) mpéds 
avTov, Kal ev @ kat mept 6), what is ** befitting ” relates to the 
person himself, to the particular occasion, and to the object. 
Here, we might say, the idea is that it would not have done for 
God to save men by a method which stopped short of suffering 
and actual death. ‘‘ (Quand il est question des actes de Dieu, 
ce qui est convenadle est toujours xécessaire au point de vue 
métaphysique” (Reuss). In the description of God (for aéré 
cannot be applied to Jesus in any natural sense) 80 év ta mdvta 
kat 80 o§ Ta mdvta, the writer differs sharply from Philo. ‘Ihe 
Alexandrian Jew objects to Eve (Gn 4!) and Joseph (Gn 4o!8) 
using the phrase 8a tod Ge0d (Cherulim, 35), on the ground that 
it makes God merely instrumental ; whereas, 6 Geds airtov, otk 
épyavov. On the contrary, we call God the creative cause 
(aizvov) of the universe, dpyavov dé Adyov Geod SV ob KateaKevac On. 
He then quotes Ex 14!% to prove, by the use of zapa, that 
od 8143 rod Geod GAAG Tap’ adtod ws airiov 7o owlecba. But our 
author has no such scruples about éi¢, any more than Aeschylus 
had (Agamemnon, 1486, Svat Avos ravattiov wavepyéra). Like 
Paul (Ro 113%) he can say 6” ob ta mdvra of God, adding, for 
the sake of paronomasia, 6’ ov to cover what Paul meant by 
éé abrod cai eis avtov. Or rather, starting with 6 ov ra wavra he 


1 The Spevdev of v.1” is not the same as this @deu. 
2 Thus: mpére: Tw Oew purevew Kal olkodomew ev Wuxn Tas dperds (Leg. 


allug. i. 15) f Eee : 
2 When he does use dud (de officio, 24) it is 6¢ abrod pwévov, of creation. 
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prefers another dua with a genitive, for the sake of assonance, 
to the more usual equivalent é€ od or if’ ob. To preserve the 
assonance, Zimmer proposes to render: ‘‘um dessentwillen das 
All, und durch dessen Willen das All.” 


The ultimate origin of the phrase probably lies in the mystery-cults ; 
Aristides (Els rév Zdpamw, 51: ed. Dindorf, i. p. 87), in an invocation of 
Serapis, writes to this effect, mdvra yap mavraxod dia god re Kal dua oe july 
ylyverat. But Greek thought in Stoicism had long ago played upon the use 
of 6:4 in this connexion. Possibly 6:¢ with the accusative was the primitive 
and regular expression, as Norden contends.! We call Zeus ‘‘Zijva kal Alia” 
ds dy ef Néyouuev 60 dv CGmev, says the author of de Mundo (401a), like the 
older Stoics (see Arnim’s Stozcorum velerum Fragmenta, il. pp. 305, 312), 
and éid with the accusative might have the same causal sense here,” 7.¢, 
‘‘ through,” in which case the two phrases 6¢ 6” and 6 of would practically 
be a poetical reduplication of the same idea, or at least=‘‘ by whom and 
through whom.” But the dominant, though not exclusive, idea of 6¢ év here 
is final, ‘‘ for whom”; the end of the universe, of all history and creation, 
lies with Him by whom it came into being and exists ; He who redeems is 
He who has all creation at His command and under His control. 


The point in adding &’ ov . . . ra rdvta to air@ is that the 
sufferings and death of Jesus are not accidental; they form part 
of the eternal world-purpose of God. Philo had explained that 
Moses was called up to Mount Sinai on the seventh day, because 
God wished to make the choice of Israel parallel to the creation 
of the world (Quaest. in Exod. 24)° BovNopevos erdeiEar drt adros 
Kal Tov KOcpov ednurovpynoe Kal TO yévos elAero, “H dé dvaxAnots 
Tov mpopyrov Sevtepa yéveris éote THS Tpotépas dueivwv). But our 
author goes deeper; redemption, he reiterates (for this had 
been hinted at in 11), is not outside the order of creation. The 
distinction between the redeeming grace of God and the created 
universe was drawn afterwards by gnosticism. There is no 
conscious repudiation of such a view here, only a definite asser- 
tion that behind the redeeming purpose lay the full force of God 
the creator, that God’s providence included the mysterious 
sufferings of Jesus His Son, and that these were in line with 
His will. 

In rodAots viods the zoAAoé is in antithesis to the one and 
only dpxnyés, as in Ro 8, Mk 14%4. For the first time the 
writer calls Christians God’s sons. His confidence towards the 
Father is in sharp contrast to Philo’s touch of hesitation in De 
Confus. Ling. 28 (kav pndérw pévtos tuyxdvy tis d€woxpews dv vids 
Oeod mpocayopeverOar . . . Kal yap ei pymw ixavot Oeod raides 
vopilerOar yeyovamev). “Ayaydvta is devoid of any reference to 

1 Agnostos Theos, 347 f. (“Das ist die applikation der logisch-gramma- 
tischen Theorie iiber den Kasus, der in dltester Terminologie, 7 kar’ airlav 
mraocs, heisst, auf die Physik: die Welt ist das Objekt der durch die héchste 
airia ausgeiibten Tatigkeit ”). 


* As in Apoc. 4"! and Epist. Aristeas, 16: 80 dv fworoodyrar Ta wdvra 
kal yiverae (quoting Zjva kal Ala), 
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past time. The aorist participle is used adverbially, as often, to 
denote “‘an action evidently in a general way coincident in time 
with the action of the verb, yet not identical with it. The 
choice of the aorist participle rather than the present in such 
cases is due to the fact that the action is thought of, not as in 
progress, but as a simple event or fact” (Burton, Moods and 
Tenses, 149). It is accusative instead of dative, agreeing with 
an implied airév instead of airg, by a common Greek assimila- 
tion (cp.eg. Ac 11? 15%2 2217 2527), The accusative and 
infinitive construction prompted dyayédvra instead of dyaydvr.. 
Had dyaydvra been intended to qualify aépynydv, roAdovs would 
have been preceded by rov. The thought is: thus do men 
attain the 60a which had been their destiny (v.’), but only 
through a Jesus who had won it for them by suffering. 


The mistaken idea that dyayévra must refer to some action previous to 
Tede@oat, which gave rise to the Latin rendering ‘‘ qui adduxerat” (vg) or 
‘‘multis filiis adductis” (vt), is responsible for the ingenious suggestion of 
Zimmer that 66a denotes an intermediate state of bliss, where the dixacoe of 
the older age await the full inheritance of the messianic bliss. It is possible 
(see below on 11% 12”) to reconstruct such an idea in the mind of the writer, 
but not to introduce it here. 


The general idea in dépxnydy is that of originator or personal 
source ; Tovréatt, Tov aituov THS Gwrypias (Chrysostom). It is 
doubtful how far the writer was determined, in choosing the 
term, by its varied associations, but the context, like that of 122, 
suggests that the “pioneer” meaning was present to his mind; 
Jesus was dpynyds THs owtnpias adtay in the sense that he led the 
way, broke open the road for those who followed him. ‘This 
meaning, common in the LXX, recurs in Ac 5%! (apxnyov Kai 
swtHpa), and suits dyaydvra better than the alternative sense of 
the head or progenitor—as of a Greek clan or colony. In this 
sense dpxnyos is applied to heroes, and is even a divine title of 
Apollo as the head of the Seleucidae (OGJS. 21218, 219°), as 
well as a term for the founder (=conditor) or head of a philo- 
sophical school (Athenaeus, xili. 563 E, tov dpxnyov ipo ris 
codias Zyvwva). But the other rendering is more relevant. 
Compare the confession (in the Acts of Maximilianus) of the 
soldier who was put to death in 295 A.D. (Ruinart, Acta Martyrum, 
pp. 340f.): “huic omnes Christiani servimus, hunc sequimur 
vitae principem, salutis auctorem.” The sufferings of Jesus as 
épxnyos cwtnptias had, of course, a specific value in the eyes of 
the writer. He did not die simply in order to show mortals how 
to die; he experienced death imép wavrds, and by this unique 
suffering made it possible for ‘many sons” of God to enter the 
bliss which he had first won for them. Hence, to “perfect” 
(reAccaoar) the dpxnyds cwTnpiag is to make him adequate, 
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completely effective. What this involved for him we are not yet 
told; later on (5° 78) the writer touches the relation between 
the perfect ability of Christ and his ethical development through 
suffering (see below, v.!*), but meantime he uses this general 
term. God had to “perfect” Jesus by means of suffering, that 
he might be equal to his task as dpynyds or dpxepets (v.!”); the 
addition of atrév to owrypias implies (see 7°) that he himself 
had not to be saved from sin as they had. The underlying idea 
of the whole sentence is that by thus “ perfecting” Jesus through 
suffering, God carries out his purpose of bringing ‘‘ many sons” 
to bliss. 

The verb had already acquired a tragic significance in connexion with 
martyrdom ; in 4 Mac 7) (dv miorh Oavarou oppayis éredelwoev) it is used of 
Eleazar’s heroic death, and this reappeared in the Christian vocabulary, as, 
é.g., in the title of the Passzo S. Perpetuae (uapripiov rhs aylas Ileprerovas kal 
Trav ov airy TerewOévtwv év “Adpixp). But, although Philo had popu- 
larized the idea of reXevrav=TedetcOa, this is not present to our writer’s 
mind; he is thinking of God’s purpose to realize a complete experience of 
forgiveness and fellowship (owrnpla) through the Son, and this includes and 
involves (as we shall see) a process of moral development for the Son. 


The writer now (v.11) works out the idea suggested by moANods 
utovs. Since Jesus and Christians have the same spiritual origin, 
since they too in their own way are “sons” of God, he is proud 
to call them brothers and to share their lot (vv.!). The 
leader and his company are a unit, members of the one family of 
God. It is implied, though the writer does not explain the 
matter further, that Christ’s common tie with mankind goes back 
to the pre-incarnate period; there was a close bond between 
them, even before he was born into the world; indeed the in- 
carnation was the consequence of this solidarity or vital tie (é 
évds, cp. Pindar, Vem. vi. 1, ev avdpav, ev Pedy yévos). ‘O dyidLov 
and ot dyvafdmevor are participles used as substantives, devoid of 
reference to time. Here, as at 13!%, Jesus is assigned the divine 
prerogative of dydfew (cp. Ezk 20! eyd kipios 6 ayralwy adrovs, 
2 Mac 1%, etc.), ze. of making God’s People His very own, by 
bringing them into vital relationship with Himself. It is another: 
sacerdotal metaphor ; the thought of 13 (ka@apiopov Tov apaptidv 
Tounodpevos) is touched again, but the full meaning of dya€eww is 
not developed till 9!°f, where we see that to be “sanctified ” is 
to be brought into the presence of God through the self-sacrifice 
of Christ; in other words, dy.délecOar = rpooépxeoOar or eyyiew 
7G Geo, as in Nu 16° where the dyio are those whom God 
TpornyayeTo pos EavTov. 

According to (Akiba ?) Mechilta, 714 (on Ex 20!8), God said to the angels 
at Sinai, “‘(so down and help your brothers” (o> 47y7¥ 3y™p) 7); yet it 
was not merely the angels, but God himself, who helped them (the proof-text 
being Ca 28!), 
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Av iv aitiav—a phrase only used elsewhere in the NT by the 
author of the Pastoral epistles—od« ématoytverat KrA. "Etravoxu- 
veofat implies that he was of higher rank, being somehow vids Geod 
as they were not. The verb only occurs three times in LXX, twice 
of human shame (Ps 119%, Is 12), and once perhaps of God 
(=i) in Job 34% In Zest. Jos. 25 it is used passively (ov yap 
os dvOpwrros éravrxvverat 6 Oeds). In the gospels, besides Mk cies 
and Mt 25%, there are slight traditions of the risen Jesus calling 
the disciples his 48eoi (Mt 28!9, Jn 2017); but the writer either 
did not know of them or preferred, as usual, to lead biblical 
proofs. He quotes three passages (vv.12 13), the first from the 
22nd psalm (v.”*) taken as a messianic cry, the only change 
made in the LXX text being the alteration of dinyjoouar into 
amayyeA@ (a synonym, see Ps 5538). The Son associates himself 
with his édeA¢goé in the praise of God offered by. their community 
(a thought which is echoed in 1278 1315), 

According to Justin Martyr (Dza/. 106), Ps 227% 23 foretells how the risen 
Jesus stood év péow Tav ddekpdv abrod, rSv dmooré\wy . . . Kal per’ adrov 
Oidywv tuvnoe Tov Oebv, ws Kal év roils drouvnuoveduaocw Trav dmroorbdwy 
OndovT a yeyevnuévoy, and in the Acta Joannzs (11) Jesus, before going out to 
Gethsemane, says, Let us sing a hymn to the Father (év péow 58 adros yevd- 
Hevos). The couplet is quoted here for the sake of the first line ; the second 
fills it out. Our author only uses éxxAnola (12?°) of the heavenly host, never 
in its ordinary sense of the ‘‘ church.” 

The second quotation (v.18) is from Is 817 écopot memobds 
(a periphrastic future) én’ aéré, but the writer prefixes éyd to 
éxoyar for emphasis. The insertion of épet by the LXX at the 
beginning of Is 8!” helped to suggest that the words were not 
spoken by the prophet himself. The fact that Jesus required to 
put faith in God proves that he was a human being like ourselves 
(See £24): 

In Philo trustful hope towards God is the essential mark of humanity ; 
e.g. guod det. pot. 38 (on Gn 4”), rod 6é kara Mavofv dvOpwrov didbeots puy js 
émt rov dvTws byTa Bedv éAmrifovons. 

The third quotation (v.18) is from the words which immedi- 
ately follow in Is 818 where the LXX breaks the Hebrew 
sentence into two, the first of which is quoted for his own 
purposes by the writer. The ma8ia are God’s children, the 
fellow viot of Christ. It is too subtle to treat, with Zimmer, the 
three quotations as (a) a resolve to proclaim God, as a man to 

‘men; (4) a resolve to trust God amid the sufferings incurred in 
his mission, and (¢) an anticipation of the reward of that mission. 
On the other hand, to omit the second xai wdAw as a scribal 
gloss (Bentley) would certainly improve the sense and avoid the 
necessity of splitting up an Isaianic quotation into two, the first 
of which is not strictly apposite. But «at maw is similarly? 

1 Tt is a literary device of Philo in making quotations (cp. guzs rer. div. 1), 


3 
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used in 10% ; it is more easy to understand why such words should 
be omitted than inserted ; and the deliberate addition of éyd in 
the first points to an intentional use of the sentence as indirectly 
a confession of fellow-feeling with men on the part of the Son. 

The same words of the 22nd psalm are played upon by the Od. Sol 314: 
‘Cand he (z.e. messiah or Truth) lifted up his voice to the most High, and 
offered to Him the sons that were with him (or, in his hands).” 

In v.!4 kexoudvynkev (here alone in the NT) takes the classical 
senitive, as in the LXX. An apt classical parallel occurs in the 
military writer Polyaenus (S¢rateg. iil. 11. 1), where Chabrias tells 
his troops to think of their foes merely as dvOpdémras aia kai 
oapKa €xoVver, kal THS aiTAs Pioews uly Kexowwvynkoow. The 
following phrase wapamAnotws (= “similarly,” ze. almost ‘ equally” 
or “also,” as, eg., in Maxim. Tyr. vii. 2, kat éoriy kal 6 dpywv 
TOAEWS MEPOS, KaL OL APXOpevoL TapaTAnGiws) peTécxev . . « lvaKTA. 
answers to the thought of 7Aarrwyevoy . . . dia 7d rapa KTA. 
above. The verb is simply a synonym for xowwveiv; in the 
p pyri and the inscriptions peréyev is rather more common, but _ 
there is no distinction of meaning between the two. 

This idea (iva «rA.) of crushing the devil as the wielder of 
death is not worked out by the writer. He alludes to it in passing 
as a belief current in his circle, and it must have had some 
context in his mind; but what this scheme of thought was, we 
can only guess. Evidently the devil was regarded as having a 
hold upon men somehow, a claim and control which meant 
death for them. One clue to the meaning is to be found in the 
religious ideas popularized by the Wisdom of Solomon, in which 
it is pretty clear that man was regarded as originally immortai 
(113: 14), that death did not form part of God’s scheme at the 
beginning, and that the devil was responsible for the introduction 
of death into the world (27% 24); those who side with the devil 
encounter death (zeipd{ovow 8& atrov of ris éxeivou pepidos dvres), 
which they bring upon themselves as a result of their sins. 
Robertson Smith (Zxpostfor’, iii. pp. 76f.) suggests another ex- 
planation, viz., that Jesus removes the fear of death by acting as 
our Highpriest, since (cp. Nu 18°) the OT priests were respon- 
sible for averting death from the people, ‘“‘the fear of death” 
being ‘‘specially connected with the approach of an impure 
worshipper before God.” This certainly paves the way for v.17, 
but it does not explain the allusion to the devil, for the illustra- 
tion of Zech 35 is too remote. 

Corroborations of this idea are to be found in more quartersthan one. (a) 
There is the rabbinic notion that the angel of death has the power of inflicting 
death, according to Pes. Kahana, 32. 1894; Mechilta, 72a on Ex 20” (where 
Ps 82° is applied to Israel at Sinai, since obedience to the Torah would have 


exempted them from the power of the angel of death), the angel of death 
being identified with the devil. (6) There is also the apocalyptic hope that 
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messiah at the end would crush the power of the devil, a hope expressed 
in the second-century conclusion (Freer-Codex) to Mark, where the risen 
Christ declares that ‘‘ the limit (or term, 6 8pos) of years for Satan’s power has 
now expired.” (c) Possibly the author assumed and expanded Paul’s view of 
death as the divine punishment for sin executed by the devil, and of Christ’s 
death as a satisfaction which, by .emoving this curse of the law, did away 
with the devil’s hold on sinful mortals. Theodoret’s explanation (Déa/. iii.) is 
that the sinlessness of Christ’s human nature freed human nature from sin, 
which the devil had employed to enslave men: é7revd} yap Tiuwpia TOy dpap- 
THKoTwWY 6 Odvaros Fv, TO Oe Tua TO Kupiaxdy odk Exov auaprias kndrtba rapa 
Tov Oeiov vouov 6 Odvaros ddixws éinpracey, avéornoe mév mpGrov 7d wapavduws 
katacxebev’ recta dé kal rots evdixws kabeipypévos Uréoxero Thy dmaddayHv. 


The force of the paradox in 84 tod Bavdrou (to which the 
Armenian version needlessly adds airot) is explained by 
Chrysostom: 6 ob éxparnoev 6 didBodos, dia rovtov ArTHOy. As 
the essence of owrnpia is life, its negative aspect naturally 
involves emancipation from death. "Eyew 76 «pdros tot Pavdrov 
means to wield the power of death, z.e. to have control of death. 
éxev TO Kparos With the genitive in Greek denoting lordship in 
a certain sphere, e.g. Eurip. Yelena, 68 (ris rave’ epupvadv dope rw 
éxet Kparos;). "Amadddéy goes with dovAeias (as in Joseph. «/zv. 


Led e \ a > a“ > \ 4 > 
13. 13 (363), THs trd Tois exOpois adrots Sovdeias . . . dmiA- 
Aarrew, etc.), which is thrown to the end of the sentence ‘or 
emphasis, after door . . . Haoav which qualifies tovrovs. "Evo. 


is a passive adjective, equivalent to évexduevor, ‘bound by” (as 
in Demosthenes, 1229), and goes with #08 Oavarov, which is 
not a causal dative. “Ooo in Hellenistic Greek is no more than 
the ordinary relative of Ava mavtds tod fv, not simply in old 
age, as Musonius (ed. Hense, xvii.) thinks: kai 10 ye d0Ausrarov 
rowiv tov Biov tots yépovow avrd éotiv, 6 Tod Gavdrov PdBos. 
Aristeas (130, 141, 168) uses 8v odov Tod Civ, but da ravrds rod 
Gv is an unparalleled (in NT Greek) instance of an attribute in 
the same case being added to the infinitive with a preposition. 
There is a classical parallel in the Platonic 61a wavros rod ecivac 
(Parmenides, 152E); but ro fqv had already come to be 
equivalent to 6 Bios. 

The enslaving power of fear in general is described by 
Xenophon in the Cyropaedia, iii. 1. 23f.: ote ody Te paAdov 
Katudovrotcbar avOpwrovs Tod icxvpot PdBov; . . . ovTw TavTwv 
rav dewav 6 PoBos padtora kararAyrrer Tas Wuxds. Here it is the 
fear of death, or rather of what comes after death, which is 
described. The Greek protest against the fear of death (cp. 
Epict. iii. 36. 28), as unworthy of the wise and good, is echced 
by Philo (guod omnis probus liber, 3, émawwetrat mapa ticw 6 
Tpipmetpov éxeivo roujaas’ “tis rte doddos, Tod Gaveiv appovtis dv ;” 
és pada ovviddav 7d axdrovbov. “YrédaBe yap, OTL ovdev ovTW 
dovrAotvabar TrépuKe Sidvorav, ds TO ert Gavarw déos, €veKa TOU TPOS 
7o Civ ipépov), But the fear persisted, as we see from writers 
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like Seneca (‘‘ optanda mors est sine metu mortis mori,” Zvoades, 
869) and Cicero; the latter deals with the fear of death in De 
Finibus, v. 11, as an almost universal emotion (‘‘fere sic affici- 
untur omnes”). Lucretius as a rationalist had denounced it 
magnificently in the De Rerum Natura, which “is from end to 
end a passionate argument against the fear of death and the 
superstition of which it was the basis. The fear which he 
combated was not the fear of annihilation, but one with which 
the writer of this Epistle could sympathize, the fear of what 
might come after death; ‘aeternas quoniam poenas in morte 
timendum est’ (i. 111)” (Wickham). The fear of death as death 
(cp. Harnack’s History of Dogma, ili. 180) has been felt even 
by strong Christians like Dr. Johnson. But our author has 
more in view. Seneca’s epistles, for example, are thickly strewn 
with counsels against the fear of death; he remonstrates with 
Lucilius on the absurdity of it, discusses the legitimacy of 
suicide, if things come to the worst, points out that children and 
lunatics have no such fear (Z/. xxxvi. 12), and anticipates most 
of the modern arguments against this terror. Nevertheless, he 
admits that it controls human life to a remarkable extent, even 
though it is the thought of death, not death itself, that we dread 
(Zp. xxx. 17); he confesses that if you take anyone, young, 
middle-aged, or elderly, ‘‘you will find them equally afraid of 
death” (xxii. 14), And his deepest consolation is that death 
cannot be a very serious evil, because it is the last evil of all 
(“quod extremum est,” £/. iv. 3). Now the author of IIpds 
‘EBpaiovs sees more beyond death than Seneca. “ After death, 
the judgment.” The terror which he notes in men is inspired by 
the fact that death is not the final crisis (9?’). “ Ultra (z.e. post 
mortem) neque curae neque gaudio locum esse,” said Sallust. 
It was because a primitive Christian did see something “ultra 
mortem,” that he was in fear, till his hope reassured him (928). 

It is noteworthy that here (vv.!* 4%) and elsewhere our author, not un- 
like the other d:ddcxaXos who wrote the epistle of James, ignores entirely the 


idea of the devil as the source of temptation ; he does not even imply the 
conception of the devil, as 1 Peter does, as the instigator of persecution. 


In one of his terse parentheses the writer now (v.!®) adds, 
ob yxp Symou dyyéhwv émdapBdverar. Arzov is the classical term 
for “it need hardly be said” or ‘‘of course,” and émAapBdver bau 
means “t» succour” (Sir 44 4 codia viots éavt® dviwwoev, Kal 
érirapBaverar tov Cyrovvtrwy airyv). If it meant “seize” or 
“grip,” Gavaros (ze. either death, or the angel of death, cp. v.14) 
might be taken as the nominative, the verse being still a 
parenthesis. This idea, favoured by some moderns, seems to 
lie behind the Syriac version (cp. A. Bonus, Expository Times, 
XXxill. pp. 234-236); but émAauBdveoboar here corresponds to 
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BonPfjoat in v.18, and is used in the same good sense as in the 
other quotation in 8% The words é&A\d oméppatos *ABpadp 
émAapBdvera, may be a reminiscence of Is 415° where God 
reassures Israel: oméppa “AGpadap ... ot dvtehaBounv. The 
archaic phrase was perhaps chosen, instead of a term like 
év@pw7wv,! on account of Abraham’s position as the father of the 
faithful (see 118). Paul had already claimed it as a title for 
all Christians, irrespective of their birth: ov« é “Iovdatos obdé 
"EdAnv . . . ci d& tpets Xpicrod, dpa rod "ABpaap oréppa éoré 
(Gal 38 2°), and our author likes these archaic, biblical peri- 
phrases. He repeats ériAawBaverar after “ABpadu to make a 
rhetorical antistrophe (see Introd. p. lvii). 

It is a warning against the habit of taking the Greek fathers as absolute 
authorities for the Greek of Ipés ‘EGpaious, that they never suspected the real 
sense of émiAauBdverar here. To them it meant ‘‘ appropriates” (the nature 
of), When Castellio (Chatillon), the sixteenth century scholar, first pointed 
out the true meaning, Beza pleasantly called his opinion a piece of cursed 
impudence (‘‘execranda Castellionis audacia qui émiAauBdverae convertit 
‘opitulatur,’ non modo falsa sed etiam inepta interpretatione”). The mere 
fact that the Greek fathers and the versions missed the point of the word is 
a consideration which bears, ¢.g., upon the interpretation of a word like 
bréoracts in 344 and 11}, 


The thought of vv.!+ }} is now resumed in v.17; 66ev (a 
particle never used by Paul) &deev (answering to éxperev) 
kata mdvta (emphatic by position) tots ddedpois SporwOjvar— 
resembling them in reality, as one brother resembles another 
(so Zest. Naphtali 18 6pods pov jv xara mévra “Iwond). In 
what follows, éXejpwv? is put first for emphasis (as the writer is 
about to speak of this first), and goes like motés with dpxtepeds. 
“Quae verba sic interpretor: ut misericors esset, ideoque 
fidelis,” Calvin argues. But this sequence of thought is not 
natural ; loyalty to God’s purpose no doubt involved compassion 
for men, but Christ was micros as he endured stedfastly the 
temptations incurred in his reAefwous as dpxnyos. He suffered, 
but he never swerved in his vocation. Nor can mords here 
mean “reliable” (Seeberg, Der Tod Christi, 17), te. reliable be- 
cause merciful; the idea of his sympathy as an encouragement 
to faith is otherwise put (cp. 414" 124%), The idea of teNerdoor 
in v.10 is being explicitly stated ; the sufferings of Christ on earth 
had a reflex influence upon himself as Saviour, fitting him for 
the proper discharge of his vocation. But the vocation is 
described from a new angle of vision; instead of épxyyds or 
6 dysdfwv, Jesus is suddenly (see Introd. p. xxv) called apxtepevs, 


1Cosmas Indicopleustes correctly interpreted the phrase: rovreo7e 
gHuatos kal puxAs oyKis (372 B). ' 

* The seer in Enoch 4o!"!" has a vision of the four angels who intercede 
for Israel before God ; the first is ‘‘ Michael, the merciful and longsuffering. ” 
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evidently aterm familiar to the readers (dpxvepéa tHs duodoyias 
jpav, 3”). The prestige of the highpriest in the later Judaism 
is plain in rabbinic (e.g. Berachoth, Joma) tradition and also in 
apocalyptic. The Maccabean highpriests assumed the title of 
tepevs TOD Geod Tod tWiorov (Ass. Mosis, 61; Jubilees, 321), and the 
ritual of the day of atonement, when he officiated on behalf of 
the people, was invested with a special halo. This is the point 
of the allusion here, to the dpxvepevs expiating the sins of the 
people. Philo had already used the metaphor to exalt the 
functions of his Logos as a mediator: 6 8 atros ixérns pév éore 
tov Ovyntod Kypaivovtos det mpds TO adOaprov, mpecBevTHs Sé Tod 
WyEMovos Tpds TO trHKoov (guts rerum div. heres, 42). But, while 
the term ixérys does imply some idea of intercession, this is 
not prominent in Philo’s cosmological and metaphysical scheme, 
as it is in our epistle, which carefully avoids the Philonic 
idea that men can propitiate God (BovrAerar yap attov 6 vpos 
peilovos pepoipac bat procs Dy) Kar avOpwror, eyyuTepw Tpooovra. 
THs Ocias, peOdprov, ei det TaAdnbes deyey, dupotv, iva Out pLécou 
TWOS avOpwrrot pev iAacKov /TOL Gedy, Geds be TOS xapiras av Opwrrois 
brodiakdvy Tiwi xpdpevos dpeyn Kat xopynyy, De Spec. Leg. i. 12). 
Again, Philo explains (de sacerdot. 12) that the highpriest was 
forbidden to mourn, when a relative died, Wa... kpettTwv 
oixtouv yevopevos, dAvros eis del SuareAz. This freedom from the 
ordinary affections of humanity was part of his nearer ap) roxi- 
mation to the life of God (éyyvtépw mpoowvra ris Oelas 
[pvcews]). But our author looks at the function of Christ as 
apxvepevs differently ; the first word to be used about him in this 
connexion is éAejuwv, and, before passing on to develop the idea 
of muords, the writer adds (v.!®) another word upon the practical 
sympathy of Christ. In resembling his ddeAdot xara mavra 
Christ wérovOev retpucGets. His death had achieved for them 
an emancipation from the dread of death (v.14); by entering 
into glory he had expiated the sins of God’s People, thereby 
securing for them a free and intimate access to God. But the 
process by means of which he had thus triumphed was also of 
value to men ; it gave him the experience which enabled him by 
sympathy to enter into the position of those who are tempted 
as he was, and to furnish them with effective help. The con- 
nexion between v.!® (with its yep) and v.17 does not rest upon 
the idea of Christ as éAejpwr cal murrds dpxuepevs, as though the 
effective help received from Christ were a constant proof that he 
expiates sins, 7.¢. maintains us in the favour and fellowship of 
God (Seeberg). It rests on the special idea suggested by 
bales ““His compassion is not mere pity for men racked 

. by pain in itself, however arising ; it is compassion for 
men tempted by sufferings towards sin or unbelief” (A. B. 
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Davidson). What the writer has specially in mind is the agony 
in Gethsemane (cp. 57) as the culminating experience of sorrow 
caused by the temptation to avoid the fear of death or the cross. 

The adverbial accusative 1a mpds tov Oedv here, as in 5}, is a 
fairly common LXX phrase (e.g. Ex 416 (of Moses), od d¢ aira 
éon Ta pds Tov Gedv), ‘“INdoxecOar Tas dpaptias is also a LXX 
phrase, an expression for pardon or expiation, as in Ps 654 (ras 
doeBeias Hav ov tAdoy), which never occurs again in the NT. 
When the verb (middle voice) is used of God’s dealings with 
men, it generally takes the person of the sinner as its object 
in the dative (as Lk 18', the only other NT instance of 
iAdoxerOar) or else sins in the dative (rats duaprias is actually 
read here by A 5. 33. 623. 913, Athan. Chrys. Bentley, etc.). 
This removal of sins as an obstacle to fellowship with God 
comes under the function of 6 dyicf{wv. The thought reappears 
in 7% and in 1 Jn 2? (kai airés ikacpds éotv). 


6 dads (To Geod) is the writer’s favourite biblical expression for the church, 
from the beginning to the end ; he never distinguishes Jews and Gentiles. 


The introduction of the repacpot of Jesus (v.18) is as 
abrupt as the introduction of the dpxvepevs idea, but is thrown 
out by way of anticipation. "Ev @ ydp = év rovrw év @ (causal) or 
ért, explaining not the sphere, but the reason of his “help,” 
wérovOev adtds metpacbeis—the participle defining the wacyew (a 
term never applied to Jesus by Paul): he suffered by his tempta- 
tions, the temptations specially in view being temptations to 
avoid the suffering that led to the cross. This is the situation 
of the readers. They are in danger of slipping into apostasy, of 
giving up their faith on account of the hardships which it in- 
volved. Ot zetpagdpevo. are people tempted to flinch and falter 
under the pressure of suffering. Life is hard for them, and faith 
as hard if not harder. Courage, the writer cries, Jesus under- 
stands ; he has been through it all, he knows how hard it is to 
bear suffering without being deflected from the will of God. 
Grammatically, the words might also read: “For he himself, 
having been tempted by what he suffered, is able to help those 
who are tempted.” The sense is really not very different, for 
the particular temptations in view are those which arise out 
of the painful experience of having God’s will cross the natural 
inclination to avoid pain. But the zepaopot of Jesus were 
not simply due to what he suffered. He was strongly tempted 
by experiences which were not painful at all—e.g. by the re- 
monstrance of Simon Peter at Caesarea Philippi. As Ritschl 
puts it, “Christ was exposed to temptation simply because a 
temptation is always bound up with an inclination which is at 
the outset morally legitimate or permissible. It was the impulse, 
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in itself lawful, of self-preservation which led to Christ’s desire to 
be spared the suffering of death. And this gave rise to a tempta- 
tion to sin, because the wish collided with his duty in his 
vocation. Christ, however, did not consent to this temptation. 
He renounced his self-preservation, because he assented to the 
Divine disposal of the end of his life as a consequence of his 
vocation” (Rechtfertigung u. Versohnung, ill. 507; Eng. tr. p. 573). 
On the suffering that such temptation involved, see below on 5°. 
Bonbetvy and thdoxeobar tais dpaptiars occur side by side in 
the prayer of Ps 79° (LXX). Are they synonymous here? Is 
the meaning of 76 tAdoxeoOau tas duaptias rod Aaod that Christ 
constantly enables us to overcome the temptations that would 
keep us at a distance from God or hinder us from being at peace 
with God? (so, ég., Kurtz and M‘Leod Campbell, Zze Nature of 
the Atonement, pp. 172-174). The meaning is deeper. The 
help conveyed by the sympathy of Jesus reaches back to a 
sacrificial relationship, upon which everything turns. Hence the 
ideas of é\ejpwv and morés are now developed, the latter in 3, 
the former in 4148, 36418 being a practical application of what 
is urged in 31. But the writer does not work out the thought 
of Christ as mucrés in connexion with his function as dpyxtepevs, 
even though he mentions the latter term at the outset of his 
appeal, in which the stress falls on the expiatory work of Christ. 
1 Holy brothers (dytor = ol ayiatdsuevor, 21), you who participate in a 
heavenly calling, look at Jesus then (80ev in the light of what has just been 
said), at the apostle and highpriest of our confession; *he ts ‘‘ faithful” to 
Him who appointed him. For while ‘** Moses” also was ‘‘ faithful in every 
department of God's house,” * Jesus (obros, as in 10!*) has been adjudged greater 
glory (dd&ns) than (wapd, as 14) Moses, inasmuch as the founder of a house 
enjoys greater honour (tywnv, a literary synonym for dd&yv) than the house 
ztself. 4(Every house ts founded by some one, but God is the founder of all.) 
5 Besides, while ‘* Moses” was ‘‘fatthful in every department of God’s house” 


as an attendant—by way of witness to the coming revelation—* Christ is 
faithful as a son over Goa’s house. 


In v.? 8X@ (om. p' B sah boh Cyr. Amb.) may be a gloss from v.5, In 
v.* the emphasis on mAelovos is better maintained by ofros dééys (8 ABCD P 
vt Chrys.) than by dd&s odros (p'¥K LM 6. 33. 104. 326. 1175. 1288 vg) or 
by the omission of ofros altogether (467 arm Basil). In v.4 rdvra has been 
harmonized artificially with 1° 2!° by the addition of rd (C¢ L P W 104. 326. 
1175. 1128 Athan.). 


For the first time the writer addresses his readers, and as 
&deApoi dyvor (only here in NT, for dyéous in 1 Th 527 is a later 
insertion), kAjjoews émoupaviou péroxot (64 etc., cp. Ps 119°? péroxos 
éyo eis mdvtwv tov poBovpevoy oe, Ep. Arist. 207; de Mundo, 
4010). In Ph 3! the dvw «Ajous is the prize conferred at the 
end upon Christian faith and faithfulness. Here there may be a 
side allusion to 2!! (ddeAgots atrots xadcivy), In katavonoare (a 
ver used in this general sense by Zp. Aristeas, 3, mpds 1d 
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meptepyws Ta Seta Katavociv) xrX., the writer summons his readers 
to consider Jesus as mords; but, instead of explaining why or 
how Jesus was loyal to God, he uses this quality to bring out 
two respects (the first in vv.2*4, the second in vv.*®) in which 
Jesus outshone Moses, the divinely-commissioned leader and 
lawgiver of the People in far-off days, although there is no tone 
of disparagement in the comparison with Moses, as in the com- 
parison with the angels. 

In the description of Jesus as tév a&nécrodoy Kal dpxvepea THs 
Spodoyias pay, duodoyia is almost an equivalent for “our re- 
ligion,” as in 44 (cp. 10%),!. Through the sense of a vow (LXX) 
or of a legal agreement (papyri and inscriptions), it had naturally 
passed into the Christian vocabulary as a term for the common 
and solemn confession or creed of faith. “Hyéy is emphatic. 
In “our religion” it is Jesus who is érdotoAos ‘Kal dpxvepevs, not 
Moses. This suits the context better than to make the antithesis 
one between the law and the gospel (Theophyl. ob yap tis xara 
vopov AaTpeElas dpxvepe’s oti, GAAG THs Hpetepas ticrews). Possibly 
the writer had in mind the Jewish veneration for Moses which 
found expression during the second century in a remark of rabbi 
Jose ben Chalafta upon this very phrase from Numbers (Sifre, 
§ 110): “God calls Moses ‘faithful in all His house,’ and thereby 
he ranked higher than the ministering angels themselves.” The 
use of dmdéotodos as an epithet for Jesus shows “the fresh cre- 
ative genius of the writer and the unconventional nature of his 
style” (Bruce). Over half a century later, Justin (in Apo. 11%) 
called Jesus Christ rod ratpos mavrwv kal deorétov Geod vids Kat 
drdctoAos ev, and in Afol. 1% described him as dyyeAos kal 
dmdatoAos’ aitos yap amayyéh\Ae doa Set yvwoOjva, Kal dzroc- 
Tée\Acral, pnviowy ooa ayyéAAerau (the connexion of thought here 
possibly explains the alteration of duyyjoouoe into drayyeA in 
He 2!?), Naturally Jesus was rarely called dyyeAos; but it was 
all the easier for our author to call Jesus dadatodos, as he avoids 
the term in its ecclesiastical sense (cp. 2). For him it carries 
the usual associations of authority ; érdéaroAos 1s Jonic for mpec- 
Bevrns, not a mere envoy, but an ambassador or representative 
sent with powers, authorized to speak in the name of the person 
who has dispatched him. Here the allusion is to 23, where the 
parallel is with the Sinaitic legislation, just as the allusion to 
Jesus as dpxuepeds recalls the 6 adyidfwv of 211-17, On the other 
hand, it is not so clear that any explicit antithesis to Moses is 
implied in dpxvepéa, for, although Philo had invested Moses with 


1 Had it not been for these other references it might have been possible to 
take 7. 0. 7. here as=‘‘ whom we confess.” The contents of the duoroyia 
are suggested in the beliefs of 61", which form the fixed principles and stand. 


9; 


ards of the community, the Truth (10°) to which assent was given at baptisra, 
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highpriestly honour (praem. et poen. 9, Tvyxaver . . . dpxtepworvys, 
de vita Mosis, ii. 1, éyévero yap mpovoia Oeod . . . dpxeepeds), this 
is never prominent, and it is never worked out in “ Hebrews.” 

The reason why they are to look at Jesus is (v.?) his faithful- 
ness 7@ Toujoavte adtév, where wouety means “to appoint” to an 
office (as 1 S 128 kipios 6 moujoas Tov Mwvojy kal tov “Aapoy, 
Mk 334 kat éroinoey dwdexa). This faithfulness puts him above 
Moses for two reasons. First (vv.2”-4), because he is the founder 
of the House or Household of God, whereas Moses is part of the 
House. The text the writer has in mind is Nu 127 (ovx ovrws 
6 Oeparwv pov Mwvojs’ év dAw TE oikw pov mioTds éotev), and the 
argument of v.°, where otkos, like our “ house,” includes the sense 
of household or family,! turns on the assumption that Moses be- 
longed to the oixos in which he served so faithfully. How Jesus 
“founded” God’s household, we are not told. But there was an 
oixos Oeod before Moses, as is noted later in 112%, a line of 
apeaBvrepor who lived by faith; and their existence is naturally 
referred to the eternal Son. The founding of the Household is 
part and parcel of the creation of the 7a wdvra (17%). Kara- 
oxevacew includes, of course (see 9” 6), the arrangement of the ovkos 
(cp. Epict. i. 6. 7-10, where xaracxevdlw is similarly used in the 
argument from design). The author then adds an edifying aside, 
in v.4, to explain how the ofkos was God’s (v.? avrod), though 
Jesus had specially founded it. It would ease the connexion of 
thought if @eés; meant (as in 18?) “divine” as applied to Christ 
(so, e.g., Cramer, M. Stuart), or if otros could be read for Geos, 
as Blass actually proposes. But this is to rewrite the passage. 
Nor can we take airod in v.® as “‘Christ’s”; there are not two 
Households, and was (v.4) does not mean ‘“each” (so, ey., 
Reuss). Avrod in vy.25 and ® must mean ‘God’s.” He as 
creator is ultimately responsible for the House which, under him, 
Jesus founded and supervises. 


This was a commonplace of ancient thought. Justin, ¢.g., observes: 
Mevavépy TH Kwplk@ Kal Tols Tatra ghoace Tara Ppdfouer’ pelfova yap Tov 
Snptoupyor Tod cxevafouevov dmepivaro(Afo/. 1%). It had been remarked by 
Philo (De Plant. 16): bc yap 6 krnodpuevos TO KTHua TOD KTHWaTOS dmelvwY 
kal TO TeToinKos TOD yeyovdros, ToTOvTW Bacgiikdrepor axeivor, and in Legum 
Allegor. ili. 32 he argues that just as no one would ever suppose that a furnished 
mansion had been completed dvev réxvys kai Snuovpyov, so anyone entering 
and studying the universe wozep eis weylorny olklay 7) ré\ty would naturally 
conclude that jv Kal éorw 6 roide Tod mavrds Snucoupyds 6 Beds. 

The usual way of combining the thought of v.4 with the context is indicated 
by Lactantius in proving the unity of the Father and the Son (dz. dvstdt. iv. 
29): ‘When anyone has a son of whom he is specially fond (quem unice 
diligat), a son who is still in the house and under his father’s authority (in 
manu patris)—he may grant him the name and power of lord (nomen 





1 Our author avoids (see on 21”) éxxAqola, unlike the author of 1 Ti 3 who 
writes év olkw Oeod, iris éorly éexxdnola Tod Beod. 
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domini potestatemque), yet by civil law (civili iure) the house is one, and one 
is called lord. So this world is one house of God, and the Son and the 
Father, who in harmony (unanimos) dwell in the world, are one God.” 


The second (>) proof of the superiority of Jesus to Moses 
is now introduced by xaé. It rests on the term Cepdrwv used of 
Moses in the context (as well as in Nu 11! 127-8 etc. ; of Moses 
and Aaron in Wis 10!° 18?!) ; @epdwy is not the same as 8oiAos, 
but for our author it is less than vids, and he contrasts Moses as 
the Geparwy év 7@ oikw with Jesus as the Son émi tov oikov, éxi 
used as in 102! (iepéa péyav éi Tov olkov Tod Oeov) and Mt 2521-23 
(ért é6Atya Hs murtds). Moses is “ egregius domesticus fidei tuae ” 
(Aug. Conf. xi. 23). The difficult phrase eis 75 paptipioy tay 
AadnOynoopévwy means, like 9°, that the position of Moses was one 
which pointed beyond itself to a future and higher revelation ; 
the tabernacle was a oxyvy tov paptypiov (Nu 125°) in a deep 
sense. This is much more likely than the idea that the faith- 
fulness of Moses guaranteed the trustworthiness of anything he 
said, or even that Moses merely served to bear testimony of what 
God revealed from time to time (as if the writer was thinking of 
the words oropa xara ordpa Aadjnow aita which follow the above- 
quoted text in Numbers). 

The writer now passes into a long appeal for loyalty, which 
has three movements (35°19 4!-10 411-18). ‘The first two are con- 
nected with a homily on Ps 957}! as a divine warning against 
the peril of apostasy, the story of Israel after the exodus from 
Egypt being chosen as a solemn instance of how easy and fatal it 
is to forfeit privilege by practical unbelief. It is a variant upon 
the theme of 27°, suggested by the comparison between Moses 
and Jesus, but there is no comparison between Jesus and Joshua ; 
for although the former opens up the Rest for the People of 
to-day, the stress of the exhortation falls upon the unbelief and 
disobedience of the People in the past. 


8 Now we are this house of God (ob, from the preceding avrot), 7f we wll 
only keep confident and proud of our hope. * Therefore, as the holy Spirit says : 
“ Today, when (édv, as in I Jn 2°8) you hear hts voice, 
8 harden not (uh oxAnpvvyre, aor. subj. of negative entreaty) your hearts as 
at the Provocation, 
on the day of the Temptation in the desert, 
9 where (ob=6dmov as Dt 8°) your fathers put me to the preof, 
0 and for forty years felt what I could do.” 
Therefore ‘I grew exasperated with that gencration, 
1 said, ‘ They are always astray in their heart’ ; 
they would not learn my ways ; 
11 59 (ws consecutive) 7 swore 7m my anger 
‘ they shall never (el=the emphatic negative ox in oaths) ev/er my Rest.’” 
2 Brothers, take care in case there 1s a wicked, unbelieving heart in any of 
you, moving you to apostatize from the living God. uy Rather admontsh one 
another (éavrovs=addjrovs) dazly, so long as this word “ Today” 1s uttered. 
that none of you may be deceived by sin and ‘* hardened.” ™ For we only 
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participate in Christ provided that we keep firm to the very end the confidence 
with which we started, ® this word ever sounding tn our ears: 

“* Today, when you hear his voice, 

harden not your hearts as at the Provocation.” 
16 Who heard and yet ‘‘ provoked” him? Was tt not all who left Egypt 
under the leadership of Moses? ™ And with whom was he exasperated for 
forty years? Was it not with those who sinned, whose ‘‘ corpses’ fell in the 
desert”? 38 And to whom “did he swear that they (sc. abrovs) would never 
enter his Rest”? To whom but those who disobeyed (ameOijoacw, cp. Ac 19°)? 
19 Thus (kal consecutive) we see zt was owing to unbelief that they could not 
enter. 

In v.§ (a) o@ is altered into és by D* M 6. 424 Lat Lucifer, Ambr. Pris- 
cillian, probably owing to the erroneous idea that the definite article (supplied 
by 440. 2005) would have been necessary between of and olkas. (6) édv is 
assimilated to the text of v.14 by a change to édvrep ins*° AC D° K L W 
syr>*! Lucifer, Chrys. etc. (von Soden). (c) After éAmldos the words méxpe 
ré\ous BeBaiav are inserted from vy. by a number of MSS; the shorter, 
correct text is preserved in p'® B 1739 sah eth Lucifer, Ambrose. 


V.% introduces the appeal, by a transition from ®. When 
Philo claims that mappyota is the mark of intelligent religion 
(quis rer. div. haeres, 4, Tots pev ody apabdor avpdipov nov xia, 
tots d¢ émuoryuns éprepevors Kal dpa pirodeomdrors avayKaLoTatov 7 
mappnoia krnua), he means by wappyota the confidence which is 
not afraid to pray aloud : cp. 70. e (rappyoia de prrias ovyyeveés, 
érrel Tpos riva av TL n T™pos TOV €avTov pirov TappynoLacatro ; :); where 
the prayers and remonstrances of Moses are explained as a proof 
that he was God’s friend. But here as elsewhere in the NT 
mappyoia has the broader meaning of “ confidence” which already 
appears in the LXX (eg. in Job 27! wy eye twa rappyoiav 
évavtiov atrod). This confidence is the outcome of the Christian 
éAris (for rHs éAmidos goes with tiv wappyoiay as well as with 7d 
Kavxnua); here as in 416 and 10!% 8 it denotes the believing 
man’s attitude to a God whom he knows to be ber eM 
The idea of 7 Kadxnpa Tis émi8os is exactly that of Ro 5? 
(kavxdpcOa ex’ éXrride Tis d0éns TOD Geod), and of a saying like 
Ps 51? (kat SupOoH URES aie €ml ol TavTES ot éAmicovres é eri oé). 

Aid in v.’ goes most naturally with pi oxAnpuvyte (v8), the 
thought of which recurs in v.!83 as the central thread. The 
alternative, to take it with BXémere in v.12, which turns the whole 
quotation into a parenthesis, seems to blunt the direct force of 
the admonition; it makes the parenthesis far too long, and 
empties the second 86 of its meaning. Bdémete is no more 
abrupt in v.! than in 12%; it introduces a sharp, sudden 
warning, without any particle like ovy or d¢, and requires no pre- 
vious term like 6.0. The quotation is introduced as in ro! by 
“the holy Spirit” as the Speaker, a rabbinic idea of inspiration. 
The quotation itself is from Ps 95‘"!! which in A runs as follows: 


1 «Ga in this sense is from Nu 14%, a passage which the writer has 
in mind, 
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onpEpov éav THs povijs QuToU dxovonre, 
By oxhnpvvyre Tas kapdias bpav ws év TO TAPATLKpAT LO 
Kara THY 7pépav TOU TELPAG [LOU ev ™ epnw’ 
ov éreipacay 1 ol TrarEpes opiav, 
eoxipacay ae kal idov TO. épya TOM 
reooepaxovTa ery apexes TH YEved. exelvy,” 
3 net £ rAavovrat ™ Kapoia, 
avrot b& otk éyvwoav Tas ddovs pov. 
OS Gora év TH Opyn pov, 
ei cicehevoovtat eis THY KaTdravoly pov. 

In vv.* 1°, though he knew (v.!”) the correct connexion of the 
LXX (cp. vt, he alters it here for his own purpose, taking 
TecoupdKovta éTy with what precedes instead of with what follows, 
inserting dud (which crept into the text of R in the psalm) before 
Tpoosx Broa for emphasis, and altering éSoxipacay je into éy Soxt- 
paucta.” ‘The LXX always renders the place-names “ Meriba” 
and “ Massa” by generalizing moral terms, here by zapamxpacpds 
and wepacyos, the former only here in the LXX (Aquila, 1 Sam 
ee Theodotion, Prov 17!!). The displacement of teaoepdxovta 
érm was all the more feasible as efdov ra épya pov meant for him 
the experience of God’s punishing indignation. (Tecoapdxovrta is 
better attested than reocepdxovta (Moulton, ii. 66) for the first 
century.) There is no hint that the writer was conscious of the 
rabbinic tradition, deduced from this psalm, that the period of 
messiah would last for forty years, still less that he had any idea 
of comparing this term with the period between the crucifixion 
and 70 A.D. What he really does is to manipulate the LXX text 
in order to bring out his idea that the entire forty years in the 
desert were a “‘day of temptation,”® during which the People 
exasperated God. Hence (in v.°) he transfers the “forty years ” 
to eidov Ta epya jov, in order to emphasize the truth that the 
stay of the People in the desert was one long provocation of 
God ; for eidov ra epya pov is not an aggravation of their offence 


kal elo" 


1 x@ adds pe (so T), which has crept (needlessly, for mrepdfew may be 
used absolutely as in 1 Co 10%) into the text of Hebrews through x° D° M vg 
pesh harkl boh arm Apollin. 

2In some texts of Hebrews (p® x» A B D* M 33- 424** vg Clem. 
Apollin. ) this becomes (under the influence of the literal view of forty years ?) 
rary (éxelyy in C D* K L P syr sah boh arm eth Eus. Cyril, Chrys.). 

3 The Ionic form eta (B) has slipped into some texts of Hebrews (A D 
33. 206. 489. 1288. 1518. 1836). 

4 The LXX is stronger than the Hebrew ; it appears to translate not the 
oy of the MT, but poy (cp. Flashar in Zedts fiir alt, Wass., 1912, 84-85). 

5 é5oxiuacav (ue) is read in the text of Hebrews, by assimilation, in x° D¢ 
K L vg syr arm eth Apvllin. Lucifer, Ambr, Chrys. etc. ze. EAOKI- 
MACIA was altered into EAOKIMACA. 

8 The card in kata THY Nuépay (v.8) is temporal as in 1! 7°7, not “after the 
manner of” (‘* secundum,” vg). 
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(“though they felt what I could do for them”), but a reminder 
that all along God let them feel how he could punish them for 
their disobedience. Finally, their long-continued obstinacy led 
him to exclude them from the land of Rest. This “finally” 
does not mean that the divine oath of exclusion was pronounced 
at the end of the forty years in the desert, but that as the result 
of God’s experience he gradually killed off (v.!") all those who 
had left Egypt. This retribution was forced upon him by the 
conviction atrol 8€ ovk éyvwoav Tas dd0vs pov (z.e. would not learn 
my laws for life, cared not to take my road). 


The rabbinic interpretation of Ps 95 as messianic appears in the legend 
(T.B. Sanhedrim, 98a) of R. Joshua ben Levi and Elijah. When the rabbi 
was sent by Elijah to messiah at the gates of Rome, he asked, ‘‘ Lord, when 
comest thou?” He answered, ‘‘ To-day.” Joshua returned to Elijah, who 
inquired of him: ‘‘What said He to thee?” Joshua: ‘* Peace be with thee, 
son of Levi.” Elijah: ‘* Thereby He has assured to thee and thy father a 
prospect of attaining the world to come.” Joshua: ‘‘ But He has deceived me, 
by telling me He would come to-day.” Elijah: ‘‘ Not so, what He meant 
was, To-day, if you will hear His voice.” The severe view of the fate of the 
wilderness-generation also appears in Sav, 1100, where it is proved that the 
generation of the wilderness have no part in the world to come, from Nu 
14 and also from Ps 95 (as / swore tn my anger that they should not enter 
into my Rest). This was rabbi Akiba’s stern reading of the text. But 
rabbinic opinion, as reflected in the Mishna (cp. W. Bacher, Agada der 
Tannazten*, i. 135f.), varied on the question of the fate assigned to the 
generation of Israelites during the forty years of wandering in the desert. 
While some authorities took Ps 951! strictly, as if the ‘‘ rest’? meant the rest 
after death, and these Israelites were by the divine oath excluded from the 
world to come, others endeavoured to minimize the text; God’s oath only 
referred to the incredulous spies, they argued, or it was uttered in the haste 
of anger and recalled. In defence of the latter milder view Ps 50° was 
quoted, and Isa 35”. Our author takes the sterner view, reproduced later 
by Dante ( Purgatorzo, xvili. 133-135), for example, who makes the Israelites 
an example of sloth; “‘the folk for whom the sea opened were dead ere 
Jordan saw the heirs of promise.” Je never speaks of men ‘‘ tempting God,” 
apart from this quotation, and indeed, except in 111’, God’s TeipagMos Or 
probation of men is confined to the human life of Jesus. 


For 8&6 in v.l° Clem. Alex. (Protrept. 9) reads 8’ 8. 
NpoowxGilew is a LXX term for the indignant loathing excited 
by some defiance of God’s will, here by a discontented, critical 
attitude towards him. In v.!! katdmauvois is used of Canaan as 
the promised land of settled peace, as only in Dt 12° (od yap 
neate... eis Thy Kataravow) and 1 K 8° (etAoynrds Kupuos 
onpepoy, bs édwKev Kataravow TS ag avdrod). The mystical sense 
is developed in 4°, 

The application (vv.!*') opens with Bdérere (for the classical 
Opare) ph . . . €otar (as in Col 28 (BAerere pw . . . 2rrau), the 
reason for the future being probably “ because the verb eiut has 
no aorist, which is the tense required,” Field, Notes on Transla- 
tion of V.T., p. 38) év tw byav—the same concern for individuals 
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as in 4 10% y2l)—xapdSia dmorias (venitive of quality—a 
Semitism here). ’Azcoréa must mean more than “ incredulity ” ; 
the assonance with droorjva. was all the more apt as dmoria 
denoted the unbelief which issues in action, év 76 atroorhvar—the 
idea as in Ezk 208 kal dméornoav dm éyodt, Kal od« n0€éAnoav 
civaxovoat pov, though the preposition dé was not needed, as may 
be seen, eg., in Wis 319 (of . . . rod Kupiov dmoortdvtes). Our 
author is fond of this construction, the infinitive with a preposition. 
“The living God” suggests what they lose by their apostasy, 
and what they bring upon themselves by way of retribution 
(1031), especially the latter (cp. 412). There is no real distinction 
between Oeod favros and rot beod Lévros, for the article could be 
dropped, as in the case of Oeds waryp and kiiptos Incovs, once the 
expression became stamped and current. 

In v.'° mapakadeite . . . Kad” éxdorny Hpepav (cp. Zest. Levi o8 
hv xa? éxdornv tépay cwveriCwv we) emphasizes the keen, constant 
care of the community for its members, which is one feature of 
the epistle. In dxpus o6 (elsewhere in NT with aorist or future), 
which is not a common phrase among Attic historians and 
orators, dxpts is a Hellenistic form of dxpe (p!8 M) used sometimes 
when a vowel followed. npepov is ‘“ God’s instant men call 
years” (Browning), and the paronomasia in kadetrat! . . . mapa- 
xahette led the writer to prefer kaAetra: to a term like xnpvocerau 
The period (see 4") is that during which God’s call and oppor- 
tunity still hold out, and the same idea is expressed in év 16 
heyeoOar Xnpepov «rr. (v.15). e€ Sudv is sufficiently emphatic as it 
stands, without being shifted forward before tus (B D K Ldeetc. 
harkl Theodi. Dam.) in order to contrast pets with ot matépes 
dudv (v.°). As for 4 dpapria, it is the sin of apostasy (124), which 
like all sin deceives men (Ko 714), in this case by persuading them 
that they will be better off if they allow themselves to abandon the 
exacting demands of God. The responsibility of their position is 
expressed in iva ph okAnpuv6y, a passive with a middle meaning ; 
men can harden themselves or let lower considerations harden 
them against the call of God. As Clement of Alexandria 
(Protrept. ix.) explains: épare tHv dmredyv’ 6pate THY mpotporny 
opare THY Tysnv. ti On odv ert THY xdpw eis 6pynv peTAAAdooOopEV ...; 
peydrAy yap THs érayyeAlas adrod 7 xdpus, “ éav onpepov TIS HuvIs 
aitod dxovrdpev ”* 76 8& onmepov THs Pwvins adtrod avferar THY Huepay, 
€or av 7) onpepov 6voyalynrat. 

In v.!4 éroxot tod Xpiotod (which is not an equivalent for the 
Pauline év Xpior@, but rather means to have a personal interest 
in him) answers to pétoxo. kdjoews éroupaviou in v.! and to 
petoxous Trvedpatos aytou in 64; yeydvapev betrays the predilection 
of the writer for yéyove rather than its equivalent «iva. °Edviep 

1 The common confusion between at and ex led to the variant cade?re (A C). 
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an intensive particle (for édy, v.%) thy dpxhv tis Stootdcews 
(genitive of apposition)—z.e. “ our initial confidence” (the idea 
of 1032)—xatdéoxwpev (echoing v.%). The misinterpretation of 
imwoordcews as (Christ’s) “substance”! led to the addition of 
airov (A 588. 623. 1827. 1912 vg). But trdcracis here as in 
rt! denotes a firm, confident conviction or resolute hope (in 
LXX, eg. Ru 122 éorw po drdcracis rod yevyOjvar pe avdpi, 
rendering mpn, which is translated by éA7is in Pr 11”), with the 
associations of steadfast patience under trying discouragements. 
This psychological meaning was already current (cp. 2 Co 94 
py... KatawrywOdpev yueis ev TH troordce tavry), alongside 
of the physical or metaphysical. What a man bases himself on, 
as he confronts the future, is his trdcracts, which here in sound 
and even (by contrast) in thought answers to droorhvat. 

It is possible to regard v.14 as a parenthesis, and connect 
év TO déyeoBar (v.15) closely with wapaxadetre or tva ph... 
dpaptias (v.18), but this is less natural ; év 7O A€yeoOau (“ while it 
is said,” as in Ps 424 év r@ A€yerOar) connects easily and aptly 
with xardoxwper, and vv.!* 15 thus carry on positively the thought 
of v.18, viz. that the writer and his readers are still within the 
sound of God’s call to his ofkos to be morés. 

The pointed questions which now follow (vv.!618) are a 
favourite device of the diatribe style. Mapamxpatvew (Hesych. 
mapopyilev)? in v.16 seems to have been coined by the LXX 
to express “rebellious” with a further sense of provoking or 
angering God; eg. Dt 312 wapamixpaivovres Are Ta pods Tov Oeov 
(translating 771), and Dt 3216 év Bdekvypacw abtdv rapemixpavav 
pe (translating DYy3). The sense of “disobey” recurs occasionally 
in the LXX psalter (e.g. 10478, 10611); indeed the term involves 
a disobedience which stirs up the divine anger against rebels, 
the flagrant disobedience (cp. wapaBaivev for 79 in Dt 148, 
Nu 2714) which rouses exasperation in God. ’AAN’, one rhetorical 
question being answered by another (as Lk 178), logically 
presupposes tuvés, but rives must be read in the previous question. 
By writing wdvtes the writer does not stop to allow for the faith- 
ful minority, as Paul does(1 Co 107% ties airy). In the grave 
conclusion (v.!®) 80 dmoriav (from v.!2) is thrown to the end for 
the sake of emphasis. 

But, the author continues (41), the promised rest is still, 
available; it is open to faith, though only to faith (18), No 
matter how certainly all has been done upon God’s part (*°5),~ 
and no matter how sure some human beings are to share his 

1 Another early error was to regard it as ‘‘ our substance,” so that 7 apxv 


Ths vrocrdcews meant faith as “‘the beginning of our true nature” (a view 
already current in Chrysostom). 


7 In Dt 32% it is parallel to mapotdvew ; cp. Flashar’s discussion in Zec¢- 
schrift fir alt, Wiss., 1912, 185 f. It does not always require an object (God). 
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Rest (v.°), it does not follow that we shall, unless we take warning 
by this failure of our fathers in the past and have faith in God. 
Such is the urgent general idea of this paragraph. But the 
argument is compressed ; the writer complicates it by defining 
the divine Rest as the sabbath-rest of eternity, and also by 
introducing an allusion to Joshua. That is, he (a) explains 
God’s xardravois in Ps 95 by the caBBariopnes of Gn 2%, and 
then (4) draws an inference from the fact that the psalm-promise 
is long subsequent to the announcement of the caBBariopds. 
He assumes that there is only one Rest mentioned, the kardravous 
into which God entered when he finished the work of creation, 
to which of warépes duav were called under Moses, and to which 
Christians are now called. They must never lose faith in it, 
whatever be appearances to the contrary. 

1 Well then, as the promise of entrance into hts Rest zs stzll left to us, let 
us be afraid of anyone being judged to have missed tt. * For (kal yap=etenim) 
we have had the good news as well as they (éxetvor= 3°) ; only, the message 
they heard was of no use to them, because it ddd not meet with faith in the 
hearers. * For we do ‘‘enter the Rest” by our faith: according to his word, 

** As I swore in my anger, 
they shall never enter my Rest” — 
although ‘‘his works” were all over by the foundation of the world. 4 For he 
says somewhere about the seventh (sc. hpépas) day: ‘And God rested from all 
his works on the seventh day.” *°And again in this (év rotTw, sc. Tory) 
passage, ‘‘they shall never enter my Rest.” °® Since then it is reserved 
(dmodelrerat, a variant for karadem. v.1) for some ‘‘to enter it,” and since 
those who formerly got the good news fatled to ‘ enter” owing to their disobeds- 
ence, "he again fixes a day; ‘‘totay”—as he saysin ‘* David” after so long 
an interval, and as has been already quoted : 
‘* Today, when you hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts.” 
8 Thus if Joshua had given them Rest, God would not speak later about another 
day. There ts a sabbath-Rest, then, reserved (dmodelrerat, as in 8) s¢ell for 
the People of God (for once ‘‘a man enters his (abrod, z.e. God’s) rest,” he 
“< vests from work” just as God did). 

’EmayyeAta (v.!) is not common in the LXX, though it mis- 

translates M75D in Ps 56%, and is occasionally the term for a 


human promise. Inthe Prayer of Manasseh (°) it is the divine 
promise (ro édcos THs érayyeAias gov), and recurs in the plural, 
of the divine promises, in Zest. Jos. 201 (6 Geos rowjoe rijv 
exdixnow ipav kai émdgéer tyds eis ras erayyeAlas Tov Tarépwv 
ipav) and Ps. Sol 128 (coro Kupiov KAnpovopyjoaey erayyedias 
xypiov—the first occurrence of this phrase «A. é7., cp. below on 
612). Kartadevropévns emayyedias (+775 D* 255, from 61-1 11°) 
is a genitive absolute. "EmayyeNlas eicedOety (like dpuy . . . iBpioa 
in Ac 145) «rA.: the basis of the appeal is (a) that the divine 
promise of Rest has been neither fulfilled nor withdrawn (still ro 
“ gyuepov” kadetrac) ; and (4) that the punishment which befalls 
1’ ArelOeay, altered into dmicrlay by x* vg sah boh arm Cyr. 
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others is a warning to ourselves (cp. Philo, ad Gadum, 1: at yap 
érépwv Tipwpiar BeAtiodor To's TOAAOUS, P6Bw Tod ji) TapamAnoro. 
made). By a well-known literary device py mote, like my in 
1215, takes a present (dox7), instead of the more usual aorist, 
subjunctive. Aoxf means “judged” or “adjudged,” as in 
Josephus, Azz. viii. 32, kav ddAdrpiov SoxH. This is common in 
the LXX, eg. in Pr 1728 évedy 8€ tis Eavrov mounoas ddfer Ppdvipos 
elvas (where ddéet is paralleled by AoyscOyoerar), 2714 (katapwpévov 
obdev Siadépew doer); indeed it is an ordinary Attic use which 
goes back to Plato (e.g. Phaedo, 113 D, of the souls in the under- 
world, ot péev av ddfwor péows BeBiwxévar) and Demosthenes 
(629. 17, of dedoypevor avdpopdvor=the convicted murderers). 
The searching scrutiny which passes this verdict upon lack of 
faith is the work of the divine Logos (in v.}%). 

In v.? ednyyeAtopévor is remarkable. Our author, who never 
uses evayyéAvoy (preferring érayyeAfa here as an equivalent), 
employs the passive of evayyeAtGew ! (as in v.°) in the broad sense 
of ‘“‘having good news brought to one.” The passive occurs in 
LXX of 2S 183! (edayyeAucOnrw 6 Kvpids pov 6 BacidAevs) and in 
Mt 115 (rrwxol ebayyeAifovrar). The xaé after kadmep emphasizes 
as usual the idea of correspondence. ‘The reason for the failure 
of the past generation was that they merely heard what God 
said, and did not believe him; 6 Aédyos tis dkofs (axo7s, passive 
= ‘sermo auditus,” vg), which is another (see 3!) instance of the 
Semitic genitive of quality, is defined as py (causal particle as 
in 1127 un PoByOets) ouyKek(e)pa(a)évos TH later Tots Akovoacw, 
since it did not get blended with faith in (the case of) those who 
heard it. Or r7 wiore: may be an instrumental dative: “since it 
did not enter vitally into the hearers by means of the faith which 
it normally awakens in men.” The fault lies, as in the parable 
of the Sower, not with the message but with the hearers. The 
phrase Adyos . . . cvykexpacpévos may be illustrated from Men- 
ander (Stob. Serm. 42, p. 302), tHv Tod Adyou pev Sivauw odk 
eripOovov nba S& xpnoTd ovyKexpapyéevnv éxew, and Plutarch, zon 
posse suautter vivt secundum Epicurum, 1101, BédXtov yap évurrdp- 
xe Te Kal ovyKeKpacbar TH Tept Oedv Sdn Kowdv aidods Kat poBov 
mdBos kth. ‘The use of Adyos with such verbs is illustrated by 
Plutarch, Vit. Cleom. 2 (6 8& Zrwikds Aéoyos ». . Baber d& Kat 
mpdw Kepavvipevos ne pddtora eis TO oikelov d&yabdv erdidwow). 
Kpdaovs occurs in Philo’s definition of ¢idda (Quaest. in Gen. ai?) 
as consisting [ov«] év 7 xpeudder pGdAAov 7} Kpdoe Kal coudwvia 
BeBaiw trav 70av, and ovyKkexpaoOar in his description of the 
union of spirit and blood in the human body (Quaes¢. in 
Gen, 91 mvedpa . . . euéperOar kat ovyKxexpacbar aijore), 


1 An almost contemporary instance (evayyeNifovre ra Tis veixns adrod Kat 
mpoxor‘s) of the active verb is cited by Mitteis-Wilcken, i. 2, 29, 
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The original reading cvyxex(e)pa(o)uévos (x 114 vt pesh Lucif.) was soon 
assimilated (after éxelvous) into the accusative -ous (p'3 ABC DKLM Pvg 
boh syrb*! etc. Chrys. Theod.-Mops. Aug.), and this led to the alteration of 
Tots akovoagw into Tay dxovedvrwy (D* 104. 1611. 2005 d syr*k! mgs Lucif.), 
or Tots dxovoGeiow (1912 vg Theod.-Mops.), or Tots dxovovow (1891), The 
absence of any allusion elsewhere to the faithful minority (Caleb, Joshua) 
tells decisively against ovyxexpaouévous (‘‘since they did not mix with the 
believing hearers”); for the writer (see above) never takes them into account, 
and, to make any sense, this reading implies them. How could the majority 
be blamed for not associating with believing hearers when ex hyfothes¢ there 
were none such ? 


The writer now (vy.3-!) lays emphasis upon the reality of 
the Rest. ‘‘ We have had this good news too as well as they,” 
for (ydép) we believers do enter into God’s Rest; it is prepared 
and open, it has been ready ever since the world began—dpa 
Grodeitetat caBRaticpdss TO ad Tod Ocod. EicepydpeOa is the 
emphatic word in v.?: “‘ we do (we are sure to) enter,” the futuristic 
present (“ingrediemur,” vg). When God excluded that unbe- 
lieving generation from his Rest, he was already himself in his 
Rest. The katdmavo.s was already in existence; the reason 
why these men did not gain entrance was their own unbelief, not 
any failure on God’s part to have the Rest ready. Long ago it 
had been brought into being (this is the force of kafrot in v.3), 
for what prevents it from being realized is not that any épya of 
God require still to be done. Kardzavors is the sequel to épya. 
The creative épya leading up to this xardmavo.s have been com- 
pleted centuries ago; God enjoys his xardzavows, and if his 
People do not, the fault lies with themselves, with man’s disbelief. 


Here, as in Ro 3%, there is a choice of reading between ofv (x ACM 
1908 boh) and ydp (p® B D K LP W 6. 33 lat syrb* eth Chrys. Lucif. 
etc.) ; the colourless 6é (syrPesh arm) may be neglected. The context is de- 
cisive in favour of yép. Probably the misinterpretation which produced ody 
led to the change of elcepxduea into eloepywdmeOa) (A C 33. 69*: future in 
vg sah boh Lucif.). The insertion of r#y (the first) may be due to the same 
interpretation, but not necessarily ; p’? B D* om., but B omits the article 
sometimes without cause (¢.¢. 71°). The omission of e/ (p D* 2. 330. 440. 
623. 642. 1288. 1319. 1912) was due to the following el in eloeNevoovrac. 


Kaito. (with gen. absol., as OP. 898°) is equivalent here to 
xacrovye for which it is av.Z. in Ac 1777 (A E, with ptce.).  ‘‘ Kairou, 
ut antiquiores xaizep, passim cum participio iungunt scriptores 
aetatis hellenisticae” (Herwerden, Appendix Lextct Graect, 249). 
KataBod is not a LXX term, but appears in ZZ. Aristeas, i29 
and 2 Mac 229 (rs Ans xaraBoAjs=the entire edifice); in the 
NT always, except He 11), in the phrase dzé or mp0 xaraBodjs 
KOO .0V. 

The writer then (v.4) quotes Gn 2%, inserting 6 Oeds év (exactly 
as Philo had done, de poster. Caini, 18), as a proof that the kartd- 

1 A similar error of A C in 6%, 
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mauvos had originated immediately after the six days of creation. 
In eipynxe mou the mou is another literary mannerism (as in Philo); 
instead of quoting definitely he makes a vague allusion (cp. 2°). 
The psalm-threat is then (v.°) combined with it, and (v.®) the 
deduction drawn, that the threat (v.”) implies a promise (though 
not as if v.! meant, “lest anyone imagine he has come too late 
for it”—an interpretation as old as Schottgen, and still advo- 
cated, e.g., by Dods). 


The title of the 92nd psalm, ‘‘ for the sabbath-day,” was discussed 
about the middle of the 2nd century by R. Jehuda and R. Nehemia; the 
former interpreted it to mean the great Day of the world to come, which 
was to be one perfect sabbath, but R. Nehemia’s rabbinical tradition pre- 
ferred to make it the seventh day of creation on which God rested (see W. 
Bacher’s Agada der Tannazten”, i. pp. 328-329). The author of the Epistle 
of Barnabas (15) sees the fulfilment of Gn 2? in the millennium: ‘‘he rested 
on the seventh day ” means that ‘‘ when his Son arrives he will destroy the 
time of the lawless one, and condemn the impious, and alter sun and moon 
and stars ; then he will really rest on the seventh day,” and Christians cannot 
enjoy their rest till then. Our author’s line is different—different even from 
the Jewish interpretation in the Vzta Adae et Evae (li. 1), which makes the 
seventh day symbolize ‘‘ the resurrection and the rest of the age to come; on 
the seventh day the Lord rested from all his works.” 


In v." peta tocodtov xpévov, like pera taidta (v.8), denotes the 
interval of centuries between the desert and the psalm of David, 
for év AaveiS means “‘in the psalter” (like év "HAia, Ro 112); the 
95th psalm is headed atvos wos tH Aavefd in the Greek bible, 
but the writer throughout (3) treats it as a direct, divine word. 
Npoeipynrat (the author alluding to his previous quotation) is the 
original text (p!® A C D*¥ P 6. 33. 1611. 1908. 2004. 2005 lat 
syr Chrys. Cyr. Lucif.); zpoeipyxey (B 256. 263. 436. 442. 999. 
1739. 1837 arm sah boh Orig.) suggests that God or David 
spoke these words before the oath (v.’ comes before v.!!!), while 
eipynta. (D° K L eth etc. Theophyl.) is simply a formula of 
quotation. From the combination of Ps 957-8 with Ps 95!! and 
Gn 2? (vv.%7) the practical inference is now drawn (v.8). Like 
Sirach (461? xparawds év rodéuos "Incots Navy. . . ds éyévero 
Kata TO dvopa aitod péyas eri owrnpia éxextGv aitod), Philo (de 
mutatione nominum, 21, “Inoots 8& [épynveverar] owrnpia Kkupiov, 
efews dvoua THs épiorns) had commented on the religious signifi- 
cance of the name Joshua; but our author ignores this, and 
even uses the name Tycois freely, since "Incots is never applied 
by him to Christ before the incarnation (Aquila naturally avoids 
"Ingods and prefers ‘Iwoova). The author of Ep. Barnabas plays 
on the fact that “Joshua” and “‘Jesus” are the same names: 
ehricare ért tov év capxi pédAA\ovta Havepodobac div "Inoody ( 6°), 
i.e. not on the “ Jesus” who led Israel into the land of rest, but 
on the true, divine ‘‘Joshua.” Such, he declares, is the inner 
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meaning of Is 2816 (ds éAmice: em’ aitov Cyoera els tov aidva). 
But the author of [pds “E8paious takes his own line, starting from 
the transitive use of katamavew (Jos 118 xipios 6 Geds Spay Karé- 
mavoev tyas Kal Ewxev tyuly tiv yyy tavryv, etc.); not that he 
reads subtle meanings into the transitive and intransitive usages 
of katamavewv, like Philo. Nor does he philosophize upon the 
relevance of xatdmavors to God. Philo, in De Cherubim (26), 
explains why Moses calls the sabbath (épynveverar § dvdmavors) 
the ‘“‘sabbath of God” in Ex 20! etc.; the only thing which 
really rests is God—“rest (dvdravAav) meaning not inactivity 
in good (dzpagiay xaA@v)—for the cause of all things which is 
active by nature never ceases doing what is best, but—an energy 
devoid of laboriousness, devoid of suffering, and moving with 
absolute ease.” The movement and changes of creation point 
to labour, but “what is free from weakness, even though it 
moves all things, will never cease to rest: wore olkevorétarov 
povw Ged 76 dvaraverOa.” So in De Sacrif. Abelis et Caini, 8, 
Tov ToTOUTOY KOTpLOV avev Tovwy Térar pev cipyatero, vuvi 8& Kal 
eigact ovvexwv ovderore Anyer [cp. He 1° dépwv re ra wavra], Ged 
yap TO axdpatov dppodusrtarov. All such speculations are remote 
from our author. He simply assumes (a) that God’s promise of 
Katdaravols is spiritual; it was not fulfilled, it was never meant 
to be fulfilled, in the peaceful settlement of the Hebrew clans 
in Canaan; (6) as a corollary of this, he assumes that it is 
eschatological. 

In v.° dpa, as in 128, Lk 1148, Ac 1118, Ro 10!7, is thrown to 
the beginning by an unclassical turn (“‘muisste dem gebildeten 
Hellenen hochgradig anstossig erscheinen,” Radermacher, 20). 
ZaBBatiopds, apparently! a word coined by the writer, is a Sem- 
itic-Greek compound. The use of caBBaticpds for katémavats is 
then (v.19) justified in language to which the closest parallel is 
Apoc 141%. “Rest” throughout all this passage—and the writer 
never refers to it again—is the blissful existence of God’s faithful 
in the next world. As a contemporary apocalyptist put it, in 
4 Es 852; “for you paradise is opened, the tree of life planted, 
the future age prepared, abundance made ready, a City built, a 
Rest appointed” (xaréora6y?). In éad tdv i8twv, as in 8d tod 
iStou aiparos (1312), (duos is slightly emphatic owing to the context; 
it is not quite equivalent to the possessive pronoun. 


When Maximus of Tyre speaks of life as a long, arduous path to the goal 
of bliss and perfection, he describes in semi-mystical language how tired 
souls, longing for the land to which this straight and narrow and little- 
frequented way leads, at length reach it and ‘‘rest from their labour’’ 
(Dessert. xxiii. ). 


1 The only classical instance is uncertain ; Bernadakis suspects it in the 
text of Plutarch, de seperstit. 166 A, 
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The lesson thus drawn from the reading of the OT passages 
is pressed home (vv.!!-!8) with a skilful blend of encouragement 
and warning. 

i Let us be eager then to ‘enter that Rest,” in case anyone falls into the 
same sort of disobedience. 1 For the Logos of God is a living thing, active 
and more cutting than any sword with double edge, penetrating to the very 
division of soul and spirit, joints and marrow—scrutinizing the very thoughts 
and conceptions of the heart. ™ And no created thing ts hidden from hin ; 
all things lie open and exposed before the eyes of him with whom we have to 
reckon (6 \6yos). 

In v.!! the position of ts, as, ¢.g., in Lk 1818, is due to “the 
tendency which is to be noted early in Greek as well as in cognate 
languages, to bring unemphasized (enclitic) pronouns as near to 
the beginning of the sentence as possible” (Blass, § 473. 1). 
For mimrew év, cp. Epict. iii. 22. 48, wore tudv efdev pé Tus. . . 
év éexxdice wepimimtovta. This Hellenistic equivalent for rimrew 
eis goes back to earlier usage, eg. Eurip. Herc. 1091, 1092, 
év kAvduve Kal ppevdv tapaypare wémtwoxa Sev. In Hellenistic 
Greek tdderypa came to have the sense of wapddevryna, and is 
used here loosely for “kind” or “sort”; take care of falling into 
disobedience like that of which these zarépes tuav yield such a 
tragic example. The writer, with his fondness for periphrases of 
this kind, writes év 7@ adt@ Sodelypare THs dreWelas, where év 77 
ait amefeta would have served. In passing away from the text 
about Rest, he drops this last warning reference to the classical 
example of. dzeiMeva in the far past of the People. 

The connexion of thought in vv. is suggested by what has 
been already hinted in v.!, where the writer pled for anxiety, wy 
mote Soxn Tis e& tuav torepynxevar, He repeats va py... Tus 

. wéon, and enlarges upon what lies behind the term doxj. 
Then, after the passage on the relentless scrutiny of the divine 
Logos, he effects a transition to the direct thought of God (v.}%), 
with which the paragraph closes. XmovSdcewnev—we have to put 
heart and soul into our religion, for we are in touch with a God 
whom nothing escapes ; fav ydp xrX. (v.!2). The term fav echoes 
eds Cav in 3!2 (men do not disobey God with impunity), just as 
kapodias echoes kapdia rovnpa amuotias. God is swift to mark any 
departure from his will in human thought—the thought that 
issues in action. 

The personifying of the divine Néyos, in a passage which 
described God in action, had already been attempted. In Wis 
18'5, for example, the plagues of Egypt are described as the effect 
of God’s Adyos coming into play: 6 wravrodivapds cov Aoyos ax 
otpavav . . . kihos d&0 tiv dvumdkpitov éritaynv cov dépwv. In 
Wis 1°, again, the iAdvOpwrov mvetpa codia, which cannot 
tolerate blasphemy, reacts against it: dr. tv vedpdy aitod (the 
blasphemer) pdprus 6 Geds, kal rs Kapdias adtod éxicKoros aAnOns, 
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so that no muttering of rebellion is unmarked. Here the writer 
poetically personifies the revelation of God for a moment. ‘O 
Aoyos tod Peod is God speaking, and speaking in words which 
are charged with doom and promise (3). The revelation, how- 
ever, is broader than the scripture ; it includes the revelation of 
God’s purpose in Jesus (11). The free application of 6 Adyos 
(rod Geod) in primitive Christianity is seen in 1 P 123f, Ja r18f., 
quite apart from the specific application of the term to the 
person of Christ (Jn 1118), Here it denotes the Christian gospel 
declared authoritatively by men like the writer, an inspired 
message which carries on the OT revelation of God’s promises 
and threats, and which is vitally effective. No dead letter, this 
déyos! The rhetorical outburst in vv.12" is a preacher’s equiva- 
lent for the common idea that the sense of God’s all-seeing 
scrutiny should deter men from evil-doing, as,-e.g., in Plautus 
(Captivi, ll. 2. 63, “est profecto deu’, qui quae nos gerimus 
auditque et uidet”). This had been deepened by ethical writers 
like Seneca (Z/. Ixxxiii. 1, ‘nihil deo clusum est, interest animis 
nostris et cogitationibus mediis intervenit”), Epictetus (ii. 14. 117, 
odk €or Aabeiv airoy od povoy Tototvta GAN’ ordé Siavoovpevov 7 
évOvovpevov), and the author of the Zpzstle of Aristeas (132-133: 


Moses teaches ore povos 6 Geds ote . . . Kal ovfev aitov AavOdve 
tov érl yfs ywouevev tm avOpdruv Kpudiws . . . Kav évvonO} ts 


kakiav émiteAciv, ovK av AdOor, py OTL Kal mpdgas, and 210: the 
characteristic note of piety is 76 diadapBdver ore révra Suaravtos 6 
Oeds évepyet Kal yoke, Kal odOev av AdAor adiKoy Toujoas 7) KaKOV 
épyacdpmevos avOpwros), as well as by apocalyptists like the author 
of Baruch (83°: He will assuredly examine the secret thoughts 
and that which is laid up in the secret chambers of all the 
members of man). But our author has one particular affinity. 
Take Philo’s interpretation of duetAev atta péoa in Gn 15}, 
Scripture means, he explains (gus ver. div. haeres, 26) that it 
was God who divided them, 7 ropuet TO Cvpravrwv éavtod dye, 
ds eis THY b€uTdTyv aKovnbels axuny Siotpev oddérore Ajyer. TA yap 
alcOnra mwdvra émredav péxpt Tov arduwv Kal Aeyouevov dyepav 
SueECAOy, wad dd TovTwv Ta Adyw DewpyTa cis duvOyTos Kai 
dmreprypaous motpas apxerat Staipetv otros 6 Topevs. He returns 
(in 48) to this analytic function of the Logos in God and man, 
and in De mutatione nominum (18) speaks of jKovypévov kat débv 
Aéyov, paotevew Kat avalnteiv éxacra txavov, Still, the Logos is 
rouevs as the principle of differentiation in the universe, rather 
than as an ethical force ; and when Philo connects the latter with 
5 Adyos, as he does in guod deter. pot. 29, Cherub. 9, etc., 6 doyos 
is the human faculty of reason. Obviously, our author is using 
Philonic language rather than Philonic ideas. 

’Evepyys (for which B, by another blunder, has évapyys= 
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evidens) is not a LXX term, but denotes in Greek vital activity 
(cp. Schol. on Soph. Oed. Tyr. 45, fdoas dvri évepyerrépas). 
Neither is rouwrepos a LXX term; the comparison of 6 Adyos to 
a sword arose through the resemblance between the tongue and 
a “dagger,” though pdxaipa had by this time come to mean a 
sword of any size, whether long (pou¢afa) or short.! The com- 
parative is followed (cp. Lk 168) by trép, as elsewhere by apa, 
and the “cutting” power of 6 Aoyos extends or penetrates to the 
innermost recesses of human nature—dxpu peptopod puxis Kat 
TvevpaTos,? dpuav te Kal pued@v (the conj. weAdv =limbs is neat 
but superfluous, for wveAdy was in the text known to Clem. 
Alex. guis dives, 41). D K here (as in 11%) insert te before the 
first xa/, but there is no idea of distinguishing the psychical and 
the physical spheres ; dppwy . . . pveAwv is merely a metaphorical 
equivalent for Yuyxjs Kai mvevpatos. Mepiorpds (only in LXX in 
Jb 1128, 2 Es 618) means here “division,” not “distribution ” (24) ; 
the subtlest relations of human personality, the very border-line 
between the yxy and the zveta, all this is open to 6 Adyos. The 
metaphorical use of wzveAdy in this sense is as old as Euripides, 
who speaks of p) pds dxpov reddy Woyxis (Hippolytus, 255). 
According to Philo (De Cherubim, 8. 9), the flaming sword of Gn 374 is a 
symbol either of the sun, as the swiftest of existences (circling the whole 
world in a single day), or of reason, dfuxwnréraroy yap Kal Oépwov Abyos Kat 
wdduora 6 rod alriov. Learn from the fiery sword, o my soul, he adds, 
to note the presence and power of this divine Reason, ds ovdémore Arjyee 
Kwovpevos orovdy aon mpos alperw perv T&v KadOv, dvyny Oe Tov évavTiwy. 
But there is a still better parallel to the thought in Lucian’s account of the 
impression made by the address (6 Néyos) of a philosopher: od yap é& émuroNijs 
vd’ ws éruxev Nudy 0 Néyos KaBixeTo, Badeta dé Kal Kalpios  mAnyh éyévero, 
kal udra evardxws évexOeis 6 Adyos abryy, el oldv Te elev, Suexowe Thy Wuxny 
(Wzgr. 35). Only, Lucian proceeds to compare the soul of a cultured person 
to a target at which the words of the wise are aimed. Similarly, in pseudo- 
Phocylides, 124: 8\ov Tot Néyos avdpl Touwrepov €or odhpov, and Od. Sol. 


12°: for the swiftness of the Word is inexpressible, and like its expression is 
its swiftness and force, and its course knows no limit. 


The pepiopod . .. pued@v passage is “a mere rhetorical 
accumulation of terms to describe the whole mental nature of 
man” (A. B. Davidson); the climax is xapdéa, for what underlies 
human failure is kapdia wovypda dmictias (3!2), and the writer’s 
warning all along has been against hardening the heart, ze. 
obdurate disobedience. Hence the point of kat xpitiéds «TA. 
Kpurcxods is another of his terms which are classical, not religious ; 
it is used by Aristotle (Zt. Nik. vi. 10) of 4% obveors, the in- 
telligence of man being xpitexy in the sense that it discerns. If 


1 The description was familiar to readers of the LXX, e.g. Pr 54 #xovnudvov 
Baroy waxalpas dior dmov. 

* The subtlety of thought led afterwards to the change of mvetuaros into 
atwmaros (2. 38. 257. 547. 1245). 
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there is any distinction between évOupjoewy (evOvpjoews C*¥ D* W 
vt Lucifer) and évvoidy, it is between impulses and reflections, 
but contemporary usage hardly distinguished them; indeed 
evvoa could mean “ purpose” as well as “conception.” The two 
words are another alliterative phrase for “thought and con- 
ception,” évvo.a, unlike évvunous, being a LXX term. 

In v.38 kai odk Eotiw KTiois ddavys KTA., kriovs means anything 
created (as in Ro 8%), and adrod is ‘‘God’s.” The negative side 
is followed by the positive, mévta 8€ yupva kal tetpayndtopéva. 
The nearest verbal parallel is in En 9° ravra évwsmidv cov pavepa Kat 
axaAumra, where the context points as here to secret sins. The 
general idea was familiar ; e.g. (above, p. 55) ‘nihil deo clusum 
est, interest animis nostris et cogitationibus mediis intervenit.” 
Move yap eeote Ged, Wuyny ideiv (Philo, de Abrahamo, 21). But 
what the writer had in mind was a passage like that in de Cherub. 
5, where Philo explains Dt 29% (ra xpurrd kupiw TO Ged, Ta Se 
pavepa yevéres yvwpima) by arguing, yevnrds 6é ovdeis ikavds yvwopys 
adavovs xatioety evOvunpa, povos dé 6 Oeds. Hence, he adds, the 
injunction (Nu 5!®) tiv puyny “évavriov Tod Ge0d ornoar” with 
head uncovered ; which means, the soul 76 cepaAauov ddypa yupvw- 
Getoay kal THY yvounv H KéexpyTat drrapqiacbeicay, tv’ deat Tals aKpt- 
Beardrars érixpiGeioa Tod adexaorov Geo xrX., the closing description 
of God being 76 povm yuprvanv Wuxi idety dvvapévw. For yupva 
see also M. Aurel. 12? 6 Geds mdvra Ta HyewoviKd yupva TOV DALKOY 
dyyeiwy . . . 6pd. Tetpayndtopéva must mean something similar, 
“exposed” or “bared” (“‘aperta,” vg; mepavepwyéva, Hesych.). 

Though rpaxndifw does not occur in the LXX, the writer was familiar with 
it in Philo, where it suggests a wrestler ‘‘downing” his opponent by seizing 
his throat. How this metaphorical use of throttling or tormenting could yield 
the metaphorical passive sense of ‘‘ exposed,” is not easy to see. ‘Ihe Philonic 
sense of ‘“‘depressed” or ‘‘bent down” would yield here the meaning 
‘© abashed,” z.e. hanging down the head in shame (‘‘ conscientia male factorum 
in ruborem aguntur caputque mittunt,” Wettstein). But this is hardly ona 
level with yuuvd. The most probable clue is to be found in the practice of 
exposing an offender’s face by pushing his head back, as if the word were an 
equivalent for the Latin ‘‘resupinata” in the sense of ‘‘ manifesta.” The 
bending back of the neck produced this exposure. Thus when Vitellius was 
dragged along the Via Sacra to be murdered, it was ‘‘reducto coma capite, 
ceu noxii solent, atque etiam mento mucrone gladii subrecto, ut visendam 
praeberet faciem” (Suet. V2¢. Vetedl. 17). 


In the last five words, mpéds Sv jyiv 6 Adyos, which are impressive 
by their bare simplicity, there is a slight play on the term Adyos 
here and in v.}%, although in view of the flexible use of the term, 
e.g. in 514 and 131, it might be even doubtful if the writer intended 
more than a verbal assonance. The general sense of the phrase 
is best conveyed by “ with whom we have to reckon.” (a) This 
rendering, ‘“‘to whom we have to account (or, to render our ac- 
count),” was adopted without question by the Greek fathers from 
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Chrysostom (air pédAopev Sodvar evOvas TOV wempaypevwr) ON- 
wards, and the papyri support the origin of the phrase as a com- 
mercial metaphor; e.g. OP. 11885 (A.D. 13) ws mpos oe Tov epi 
trav éyvon[Oevrwv] Sy[ryparos] éoolpévov] (sc. Adyov), and Hibeh 
Papyri, 53% (246 B.C.) metp@ ody dododds ws mpds Ge Tod Adyov 
écouévov. (4) The alternative rendering, “ with whom we have to 
do,” has equal support in Gk. usage ; e.g. in the LXX phrase Aoyos 
pou mpos oe(r K 214, 2 K 9°) and in Jg 177 (uaxpay elovy Sidwviwr, 
kal Adyov obk exovgw mpos dvOpwrov). The former idea is pre- 
dominant, however, as the context suggests (cp. Ignat. ad Magn. 3, 
76 St rovodrov ob wpos odpKa & Adyos, GAAG mpos Hedy Tov Ta KpUdia 
eiSdra), and includes the latter. It is plainly the view of the 
early anti-Marcionite treatise, which has been preserved among 
the works of Ephraem Syrus (cp. Preuschen, Zettschrift fiir die 
neutest. Wissenschaft, 1911, pp. 243-269), where the passage is 
quoted from a text like this: as Kai 6 IlatdAos A€yet, Gav 6 Adyos 
Tod Oeod Kal Touwtepos tmrép Tacdv paxaipay Sicropov, duikvovpmevov 
PEXPL MEpLpoD TrvevuaTos Kal GapKds, WEXpL GpuaV TE Kal pvEAGY, 
Kai KpiTikds éotw evOvunoewy Kal évvoidy Kapdias’ Kal odk éotw 
ktiows adavis évwomiov adrod, d\AG wavTa eupavy évdriov adrod, dre 
yupvol kal Terpayndtopevor éeopev év Tois dPOadrpots adtod Exactos 
npav Adyov adr@ drodiddva, The rendering, “ who is our subject, 
of whom we are speaking” (zpés=with reference to, and *piv 6 
Adyos as in 511), is impossibly flat. 

At this point the writer effects a transition to the main theme, 
which is to occupy him till 1018, z.e. Christ as dpxvepevs. He begins, 
however, by a practical appeal (vv.!41°) which catches up the 
ideas, of 2k-18.2 


MAs we have a great highpriest, then, who has passed through the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast to our confession ; * for ours ts no high 
priest who ts incapable (uh Suv. as in 9°) of sympathizing with our weaknesses, 
but one who has been tempted in every respect like ourselves (sc. mpos huas), yet 
without sinning. ‘8 So let us approach the throne of grace with confidence 


(ueTa& mappyotas, 3°), that we may receive mercy and find grace to help us in 
the hour of need. 


Méyas is a favourite adjective for dpyvepevs in Philo,! but when 
the writer adds, €yovres ody dpxiepea péyav SteAnAVOdTAa Tods 
ovpavous, he is developing a thought of hisown. The greatness 
of Jesus as dpycepeds consists in his access to God not through 
any material veil, but through the upper heavens; he has pene- 
trated to the very throne of God, in virtue of his perfect self- 
sacrifice. This idea is not elaborated till later (cp. 61% 9%), in 
the sacerdotal sense. But it has been already mentioned in 2% 10, 
where Jesus the Son of God saves men by his entrance into the 
full divine glory. Kparéyev here as in 618 with the genitive 


16 pev dh méyas apxvepets (de Som. i. 38), even of the Logos. 
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(6uoAoyids, see 31); in Paul it takes the accusative. The writer 
now (v.15) reiterates the truth of 24; the exalted Jesus is well 
able to sympathize with weak men on earth, since he has shared 
their experience of temptation. It is put negatively, then posi- 
tively. Xupma@fjoa is used of Jesus! as in Acta Pauli et Theclae, 
17 (ds povos cuverdbyoev TKavwpévw Koopw); see below, on 10%, 
Origen (éz Matz. xili. 2) quotes a saying of Jesus: 8:4 rots dodev- 
otvras noGevovy Kai dua Tots rewdvras éretvwv Kai dia Tors Supovras 
éddywr, the first part of which may go back to Mt 817 (airds ras 
doUeveias éhaBev); cp. also Mt 253°f. Philo uses the term even 
of the Mosaic law (de spec. leg. ii. 13, TG d& Ardépws exovre cuver 
méOynoe), but here it is more than “to be considerate.” The aid 
afforded by Jesus as dpyuepevs is far more than official; it is 
inspired by fellow-feeling tats doOevetats jay. ‘‘ Verius sentiunt 
qui simul cum externis aerumnis comprehendunt animi affectus, 
quales sunt metus, tristitia, horror mortis, et similes” (Calvin). 
These doOéveras are the sources of temptation. °H odp& doberys, 
as Jesus had said to his disciples, warning them against tempta- 
tion. Jesus was tempted kata mdvra (21718) Ka Spoudtnta (a 
psychological Stoic term; the phrase occurs in OF. ix. 1202%4 
and BGUV. 102815, in second-century inscriptions) xwpis dpaprias, 
without yielding to sin. Which is a real ground for encourage- 
ment, for the best help is that afforded by those who have stood 
where we slip and faced the onset of temptation without yielding 
to it. The special reference is to temptations leading to apostasy 
or disobedience to the will of God. It is true that ywpis dwaprias 
does exclude some temptations. Strictly speaking, xara rdvra is 
modified by this restriction, since a number of our worst tempta- 
tions arise out of sin previously committed. But this is not in 
the writer’s mind at all. He is too eager, to enter into any 
psychological analysis. 

Philo deduces from Lv 4? (udvov odk dvtixpus dvadiddoxwy, drt 6 mpds 
adjnOevav dpxepers Kal ph Wevduvumos duéroxos duaprnudtwy éoriv) that the 
ideal highpriest is practically sinless (de Vze¢tzmzs, 10) ; but this is a thought with 
which he wistfully toys, and the idea of the Logos as unstained by contact with 
the material universe is very different from this conception of Jesus as actually 
tempted and scatheless. Nor would the transference of the idea of messiah as 
sinless account for our writer’s view. To him and his readers Jesus is sinless, 
not in virtue of a divine prerogative, but as the result of a real human experience 
which proved successful in the field of temptation. 


Hence (v.16) mpocepxape0a obv peta mappyaias. Philo (guzs rer. 
div. haeres, 2) makes mappyoia the reward of a good conscience, 
which enables a loyal servant of God to approach him frankly. 


1 Of God in 4 Mac 5% kara pvow juiv cvpmabel vomoleray 6 Tod Kricrys, 
but in the weaker sense of consideration. It is curious that 4 Mac., like 
Hebrews, uses the word twice, once of God and once of men (cp. 4 Mac 138 
otrws 5h rolvuy Kabeornkulas Tis Prradedglas cuumalovons). 
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But here (cp. ERE. ii. 786) rappyoia is not freedom of utterance 
so much as resolute confidence (cp. on 3°). Our writer certainly 
includes prayer in this conception of approaching God, but it is 
prayer as the outcome of faith and hope. Seneca bids Lucilius 
pray boldly to God, if his prayers are for soundness of soul and 
body, not for any selfish and material end: “‘audacter deum 
roga; nihil illum de alieno rogaturus es” (Z/. x. 4). But even 
this is not the meaning of rappyoia here. The Roman argues 
that a man can only pray aloud and confidently if his desires are 
such as he is not ashamed to have others hear, whereas the 
majority of people “whisper basest of prayers to God.” Our 
author does not mean “ palam” by zrappyoia. 

Our approach (pocepywuefa: the verb in ne sense of 
applying to a court or authority, eg. in OP. II19® mpoonrAPomev 
7H Kpatiory BovAy, BG U. 1022) is TO Opovd ths xdpitos, for grace 
is now enthroned (seer2%*).. For the phrase see Is 165 d:0pOwOn- 
cera. per édX€ovs Opovos. Our author (cp. Introd. p. xlvii), like 
those who shared the faith of apocalyptic as well as of rabbinic 
piety, regarded heaven as God’s royal presence and also as the 
oxynvy where he was worshipped, an idea which dated from Is 
61 and Ps 29 (cp. Mechilta on Ex 151"), though he only alludes 
incidentally (127%) to the worship of God by the host of angels 
in the upper sanctuary. He is far from the pathetic cry of 
Azariah (Dn 3°8): &« éorw év TO kaipd ToUTw . . . Ode TOTOS TOD 
Kapr@cat évwmiov cov Kal evpety éXeos. He rather shares Philo’s 
feeling (de Exsecrat. 9) that ot dvacwfouévor can rely upon the 
compassionate character of God (évi peév émuetxeia Kal ypnorornte 
TOU TupaKadovpévov Tvyyvaunv TPs Tiywwplas del TLHevTos), though 
he regards this mercy as conditioned by the sacrifice of Jesus. 
The twofold object of the approach is (a) AapBdvew édeos, which 
is used for the passive of éXe® (which is rare), and (4) ydépw 
ciploxew kTA., an echo of the LXX phrase (e.g. Gn 68) eipioxew 
Xap evavtiov Kupiov (rod Geod). In the writer’s text (A) of the 
LXX, Prov 8! ran ‘ot de epe Cntovvres ebtpyoover Xa@pev.) Eis 
eUkatpov BoyPerav recalls rots epalopevors BonOjoar in 218; it 
signifies “for assistance in the hour of need.” Evxaupos means 
literally ‘“seasonable,” as in Ps 10427 (Sotvar tiv tpodny adrois 
eUKatpor), “fitting ” or “opportune” (Zp. Avisieas, 203, 236). 
The “sympathy” of Jesus is shown by practical aid to the 
tempted, which is suitable to their situation, suitable above all 
because it is timely (evxatpoy being almost equivalent to év xaipo 

1 Aristotle argues that xdpus or benevolence must be spontaneous and 
disinterested ; also, that its value is enhanced by necessitous circumstances 
(Zor on xdpus, «a8 iy 0 exov déyerat Xdpey Umoupyety Seouévy uh dyrt TLVOS, 
pnd’ iva Te att@ TH vroupyotvre AN i’ éxelvy Tu Meyady c ay 7 opddpa 


deouévy, 7 jeyddow kal xaerdv, 7) €v Katpots ToLourots, #) udvos 7 mpdros 7 
pdduota, Rhez. Ul. 7. 2). 
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xpetas, Sir 8°). Philo (de sacrificantibus, 10) shows how God, for all 
his greatness, cherishes compassion (€Acov kal olkrov Aap Paver tov év 
évdeiats dropwrdtwr) for needy folk, especially for poor proselytes, 
who, in their devotion to him, are rewarded by his help (xapzov 
etipdpevor THs €rl TOV Gedv Katapvyis THY amr aitod BonOeav). But 
the best illustration of the phrase is in Aristides, Eis tov Sdpamw 
50: o& yap Oy mas Tis ev wavTi Kaip@ Bonbov Kadgel, Sapam. 

How widely even good cursives may be found supporting a wrong reading 
is shown by the evidence for mpocepyoueda: 6. 38. 88. 104. 177. 206". 241. 
255. 263. 337- 378. 383. 440. 462. 467. 487. 489. 623. 635. 639. 642. 9I5. 
QI9. 920. 927. 1149. 1245. 1288. 1518. 1836. 1852. 1872. 1891. 2004. For 
@Xeos (the Hellenistic neuter, cp. Cronert’s A/emoria Graeca Herculanensts, 
176'), the Attic \eov (€\eos, masc.) is substituted by L and a few minuscules 
(Chrys. Theodoret). Bom. etipwuev. 

He now (5!) for the first time begins to explain the qualifi- 


, 


cations of the true dpxvepevs. 


(a) First, he must be humane as well as human : 

1 Every highpriest who ts selected from men and appointed to act on behalf 
of men in things divine, offering gifts and sacrifices for sin, * can deal gently 
with those who err through ignorance, since he himself 7s beset with weakness— 
3 which obliges him to present offerings for his own sins as well as for those of 
the People. 

(2) Second, he must not be self-appointed. 

4 Also, it 7s an office which no one elects to take for himself ; he ts calied to 
tt by God, just as Aaron was. 

The writer now proceeds to apply these two conditions to Jesus, but he 
takes them in reverse order, beginning with (4). 

5 Similarly Christ was not raised to the glory of the priesthood by himself, 
but by Him who declared to him, 

‘© Thou art my son, 
to-day have I become thy father.” 

6 Just as elsewhere (év erépy, Sc. Témy) he says, 

“* Thou art a priest for ever, with the rank of Melchizedek.” 

He then goes back to (a): 

7 In the days of hts flesh, with bitter cries and tears, he offered prayers 
and supplications to Him who was able to save him from death ; and he was 
heard, because of his godly fear. ® Thus, Son though he was, he learned by 
(ag? Gv=drd rovrwr &) all he suffered how to obey, ° and by being thus perfected 
he became the source of eternal salvation for all who obey him, being desig- 
nated by God highpriest ‘with the rank of Melchizedek.” 


Mas yap dpxsepeds (dealing only with Hebrew highpriests, 
and only with what is said of them in the LXX) é év@pdrwy 
hapBardpevos (Nu 8° AdBe rots Aeveiras ex pécov vidoy “lopand) 
xafioratar—passive, in the light of 778 (6 vduos yap dvOparovus 
Kablornow dpxvepeis €xovras doGéveav) and of the Philonic usage 
(e.g. de vit. Mosis, ii. 11, TG péAdovre dpxvepet kaGiotacbar), The 
middle may indeed be used transitively, as, ¢.g., in Eurip. Supplic. 
522 (woAcuov S€ ToUroy ovK éym kaicrapat), and is so taken here 
by some (eg. Calvin, Kypke). But ta mpos rov Gedy is an 
adverbial accusative as in 21’, not the object of xa@éorara: in an 
active sense. In 8wpd te Kai Oucias, here as in 8% and 9%, the 
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writer goes back to the LXX (A) rendering of 1 K 8° (kai rd 
Sépov kat Tas Ovoias). The phrase recurs in £p. Avisteas, 234 (ob 
Swpors ode Gvoiats), and is a generic term for sacrifices or offer- 
ings, without any distinction. The early omission of re (B D> 
K Lat boh pesh) was due to the idea that @vcias should be 
closely connected with épapriay (“ut offerat dona, et sacrificia pro 
peccatis,” vg). Instead of writing «is ro zpoodépev, our author 
departs from his favourite construction of eis with the infinitive 
and writes tva mpoopépn, in order to introduce petpromabety 
Suvdyevos. This, although a participial clause, contains the lead- 
ing idea of the sentence. The dpytepevs is able to deal gently 
with the erring People whom he represents, since he shares 
their do6évera, their common infirmity or liability to temptation. 
Metptotrafetv in v.? is a term coined by ethical philosophy. 
It is used by Philo to describe the mean between extravagant 
grief and stoic apathy, in the case of Abraham’s sorrow for the 
death of his wife (76 d& pécov mpd Tav dkpwv éAdmevov perpLomabety, 
De Abrah. 44); so Plutarch (Consol. ad Apoll, 22) speaks of ris 
Kata pvow ev Tovovros petploTabeias. But here it denotes 
gentleness and forbearance, the moderation of anger in a person 
who is provoked and indignant—as in Plut. de Cohid. tra, 10, 
dvaotjoat d¢ Kal cdoat, Kal peioacbar Kal xaprepjoat, mpadryTos 
éort Kal ovyyvouns kal petpromradecas. Josephus (Ant. xl. 3: 2) 
praises this quality in Vespasian and Titus (perpiomabyodvrwv), 
who acted magnanimously and generously towards the unruly 
Jews; Dionysius Halicarnassus accuses Marcius (Amz. 8. 529) 
of lacking 76 eddiéAXaKrov Kat perpiorades, drdre 8° bpyfs TO 
yevoro. Andsoon. The term is allied to rpadrys. The sins 
of others are apt to irritate us, either because they are repeated 
or because they are flagrant; they excite emotions of disgust, 
impatience, and exasperation, and tempt us to be hard and harsh 
(Gal 61). The thought of excess here is excessive severity rather 
than excessive leniency. The objects of this petpiomabety are 
Tois dyvoodow Kal TAavwp€vots, 7.¢., people who sin through yield- 
ing to the weaknesses of human nature. For such offenders 
alone the pzacu/a of atonement-day (which the writer has in mind) 
availed. Those who sinned ékougiws (107), not dxovoiws, were 
without the pale; for such presumptuous sins, which our writer 
regards specially under the category of deliberate apostasy (3}2 
106), there is no pardon possible. The phrase here is practi- 
cally a hendiadys, for rots é& éyvolas tAavwpévors: the People err 
through their dyvoi. Thus dyvoety becomes an equivalent for 
duaprdvew (Sir 23? etc.), just as the noun dyvonua comes to 
imply sin (cp. 97 and Jth 57° ci peév eorw dyvénua év 76 Aad TovTw 
kal dpaptévover eis Tov Oeov adray, with Tebt. Pap. 1244 (1 18 B.C.) 
and 5%—a proclamation by king Euergetes and queen Cleopatra 
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declaring ‘“‘an amnesty to all their subjects for all errors, crimes,” 
etc., except wilful murder and sacrilege). In the Martyr. Pauli, 
4, the apostle addresses his pagan audience as dvdpes of dvres ev 
TH ayvwcia kal TH wAdvy TavTp. 

(a2) Strictly speaking, only such sins could be pardoned (Lv 4? 57): 2, 
Nu 15°31, Dt 17!*) as were unintentional. Wilful sins were not covered by 
the ordinary ritual of sacrifice (10°, cp. Nu 1213). 

(4) The term aepfxetpar only occurs in the LXX in Ep. Jer. 23. 57 and 
in 4 Mac 128 (ra deoud mepixelwevov), and in both places in its literal sense 
(Symm. Is 611°), as in Ac 28”. But Seneca says of the body, ‘‘ hoc quoque 
natura ut quemdam vestem animo circumdedit ” (Zfzs¢. 92), and the meta- 
phorical sense is as old as Theocritus (231% 14 geiye & dd xpas UBpw ras 
épyas mepiKeiuevos). 

The dpxiepeds, therefore (v.°), requires to offer sacrifice for 
his own sins as well as for those of the People, xa0us mept tod 
haod odtw kat wept €autod. This twofold sacrifice is recognized 
by Philo (de wt. Mosts, ii. 1), who notes that the holder of the 
iepwovvn must emt tedeiois tepots beseech God for blessing 
att te kal THs dpxouevors, The regulations for atonement-day 
(Lv 16%1") provided that the dpxceped’s sacrificed for himself and 
his household as well as for the People (kat mpoodée. ’Aapwy tov 
pooxov Tov rept THS duaptias adbrod Kai e€iAdoerar wepi avirod Kal 
TOD Oikov avTOU . . . Kal Tepl TaoNS TWAywyNs viv IopayA). But 
our author now turns from the idea of the solidarity between 
priest and People to the idea of the priest’s commission from 
God. Thy tuHy (in v.4) means position or office, as often, e.g. 
éritpomos AapBave tavrnv TH Tyuny (2.e. of supervising the house- 
hold slaves), Arist. Pol. i. 7, tyndas yap A€éyomer elvar tas dpxas, 7d. 
ill. 10, wept Tdv dpyiepewy TOs T NpkavTo Kal Tiow éeote THS TYAS 
ravTyns peradauBave, Joseph. Ant. xx. to. 1. "ANA (sc. Aap- 
Baver) Kadovpevos, but takes it when (or, as) he is called. The 
terseness of the phrase led to the alteration (C° L) of éAAd into 
édN’ 6 (as in v.5). KaOéomep kat “Aapdv. In Josephus (Azz. ili. 
8. 1), Moses tells the Israelites, viv & airés 6 eds "Aapdva ris 
Tins TavTns asvov Expive Kal TodTov ypyTar iepéa. 

aept (before Gpaptiav in v.*) has been changed to tep in C* D° KL ete, 


(conforming to 5!). There is no difference in meaning (cp. mepl, Mt 26%= 
bmep, Mk. and Lk.), for epi (see 10% ® 18 *6 131) has taken over the sense 


of ep. 
For xabdéorep (x* A B D* 33) in v.4, 8° DDK LP W 6. 1288. 1739 read 
the more obvious ka@daep (C ? syrk! Chrys. Cyr. Alex. Procopius: xadws). 


In v.5 ox éaurdv éSdfacev, while the term d0éa was specially 
applicable to the highpriestly office (cf. 2 Mac 147 d0ev dedo- 
pevos THY mpoyovikny ddgav, Aéyw 57 THY GpxLepworvyy), the phrase 
is quite general, as in the parallel Jn 8°*. The following yevn- 
Ofvor is an epexegetic infinitive, which recurs in the Lucan 
writings (Lk 15+ 72, Ac 151°) and in the earlier Psalter of Solo- 
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mon (228 49 etc.). After &\X’ we must supply some words like 
aurov eddéacev. 

The argument runs thus: We have a great dpxtepeds, Jesus 
the Son of God (4%), and it is as he is Son that he carries out 
the vocation of dpxiepevs. There is something vital, for the 
writer’s mind, in the connexion of dpxvepeds and Yiés. Hence he 
quotes (v.5) his favourite text from Ps 27 before the more apposite 
one (in v.°) from Ps r1o*, implying that the position of divine 
Son carried with it, in some sense, the rdle of dpyepev’s. This 
had been already suggested in 1*% where the activities of the 
Son include the purification of men from their sins. Here the 
second quotation only mentions tepevs, it is true; but the writer 
drew no sharp distinction between tepeds and dpxieped’s. In 
Kata Ths Taéiv MeAxioedex, tags for the writer, as 7/5 proves 
(kara tiv 6podtnta MeAxuoedex), has a general meaning ;} Jesus 
has the rank of a Melchizedek, he is a priest of the Melchizedek 
sort or order, though in the strict sense of the term there was no 
taéts Or succession of Melchizedek priests. 

Tdéis in the papyri is often a list or register ; in OP. 126674 (A.D. 98) 
év raéec means ‘‘in the class” (of people). It had acquired a sacerdotal 
nuance, e.g. Michel 735! (the regulations of Antiochus 1.), doris re ay 


vorépor xpivun taki NdBy Tad’rnv, and occasionally denoted a post or office 
(e.g. Tebt. P 2978, A.D. 123). 


"Os xtA. Some editors (eg. A. B. Davidson, Liinemann, 
Peake, Hollmann) take vv."!0 as a further proof of (4). But 
the writer is here casting back to (a), not hinting that the 
trying experiences of Jesus on earth proved that his vocation was 
not self-sought, but using these to illustrate the thoroughness 
with which he had identified himself with men. He does this, 
although the parallel naturally broke down at one point. Indeed 
his conception of Christ was too large for the categories he had 
been employing, and this accounts for the tone and language of 
the passage. (a) Jesus being xwpis dwaprias did not require to 
offer any sacrifices on his own behalf; and (4) the case of 
Melchizedek offered no suggestion of suffering as a vital element 
in the vocation of an dpxtepevs. As for the former point, while 
the writer uses tpooevéyxas in speaking of the prayers of Jesus, 
this is at most a subconscious echo of rpoodépew in vv.!8 ; there 
is no equivalent in Jesus to the sacrifice offered by the OT 
apxiepevs, wept éavtod . . . epi duaptidv. The writer starts with 
his parallel, for év tats juépars THs capxds adrod corresponds to 
mepixeirar aoGéverav (v.2); but instead of developing the idea of 
sympathy in an official (merpromadety duvdmevos KrX.), he passes to 
the deeper idea that Jesus qualified himself by a moral discipline 


1 As in 2 Mac 98 émisrodhv exouvcav ixernplas rdtw, Ep. Arist. 69, 
Kpnmtdos éxovoa Taéw. 
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to be dpxvepevs in a pre-eminent sense. He mentions the prayers 
and tears of Jesus here, as the faith of Jesus in 21%, for the 
express purpose of showing how truly he shared the lot of man 
on earth, using 8eqoers te kat iketyplas, a phrase which the writer 
may have found in his text (A) of Jb 40”? @9 denoes Kai ixerypias, 
but which was classical (eg. Isokrates, de Pace, 46, modAas 
ixernpias kal denoers morovpevor). “Ixernpia had become an equiva- 
lent for ixeofa, which is actually the reading here in 1 (denoes re 
kal txeioias). The phrase recurs in a Ptolemaic papyrus (Brunet 
de Presle et E. Egger’s Papyrus Grecs du Muste du Louvre, 27°), 
xalpew oe GEG peta Senoews Kai ixereias, though in a weakened 
sense. The addition of peta xpavyis (here a cry of anguish) 
ioxupas kat Saxpdwy may be a touch of pathos, due to his own 
imagination,! or suggested by the phraseology of the 22nd psalm, 
which was a messianic prediction for him (cp. above, 21”) as for 
the early church; the words of v.? in that psalm would hardly 
suit (kexpagopar Hucpas mpos cé Kal ovK eicaxovoy), but phrases 
like that of v.6 (zpos o& éxéxpagay Kat éowOnoay) and v.™ (év Ta 
Kexpayevar pe Tpos airov éryjxovoév pov) might have been in his 
mind. Tears were added before long to the Lucan account of 
the passion, at 224+ (Epiph. Amcor. 31, dAAa “Kat exhavoev” KeEtTaL 
év TG Kara Aovkay evayyedin ev trois adiopIdros avriypddors). It 
is one of the passages which prove how deeply the writer was 
impressed by the historical Jesus ; the intense faith and courage 
and pitifulness of Jesus must have deeply moved his mind. He 
seeks to bring out the full significance of this for the saving 
work of Jesus as Son. His methods of proof may be remote and 
artificial, to our taste, but the religious interest which prompted 
them is fundamental. No theoretical reflection on the qualifica- 
tion of priests or upon the dogma of messiah’s sinlessness could 
have produced such passages as this. 


Later Rabbinic piety laid stress on tears, ¢.g. in Sohar Exod. fol. 5. 19, 
‘Rabbi Jehnda said, all things of this world depend on penitence and 
prayers, which men offer to God (Blessed be He!), especially if one sheds 
tears along with his prayers” ; and in Synopsis Sohar, Pp. 33, n. 2, ‘* There 
are three kinds of prayers, entreaty, crying, and tears, Entreaty is offered 
in a quiet voice, crying with a raised voice, but tears are higher than all.” 


In awd ris eddaBetas, the sense of edAaBeta in 127° and of 
ed\aBetcOa in 117 shows that do here means “on account of” 
(as is common in Hellenistic Greek), and that dzo ris eiAaBetas 
must be taken, as the Greek fathers took it, “‘on account of his 
reverent fear of God,” fro sua reverentia (vg), ‘because he had 


1 Like that of Hos 124, where tears are added to the primitive story (Gn 
328) of Jacob’s prayer (evicxucev pera dyyéhou Kal jdvvdoOn* Exhavoay Kal 
édenOnodv ov). In 2 Mac 11° the Maccabean army wera ddupydv Kal daxpiwy 
ixérevov Tov Kvptov. 
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God in reverence” (Tyndale; ‘in honoure,” Coverdale). The 
writer is thinking of the moving tradition about Jesus in Geth- 
semane, which is now preserved in the synoptic gospels, where 
Jesus entreats God to be spared death: ’ABBG 6 zarnp, révra 
Suvard cou mapéveyKe TO TwoTnpLov ar’ éuov TodiTo (Mk 14°). This 
repeated supplication corresponds to the “ bitter tears and cries.” 
Then Jesus adds, dAX’ od ti eyo OédAw, GANG ti ov. This is his 
eiAd Bea, the godly fear which leaves everything to the will of 
God. Such is the discipline which issues in traxoy. Compare 
Ps. Sol 68 kat Ktpios eionxovae mpooevyny travtos év PoBw Oeod. 

(a) The alternative sense of ‘‘ fear” appears as early as the Old Latin 
version (d=exauditus a metu). This meaning of evAaBela (Beza: ‘‘ liberatus 
ex metu”’) occurs in Joseph. Anz. xi. 6. 9, evAaBelas abriv (Esther) drodvwv. 
Indeed evAaBela (cp. Anz, 359) and its verb evAaBeio@ar are common in this 
sense; cp. ¢.g. 2 Mac 8% uh karamdayjvar Tots deculors unde evraBetoPar 
rTyv . .. mwodutAnbelav: Sir 418 uh etrAaBod Kpiwa davdrov: Wis 17° odrou 
karayédaorov ev\dBevay évdcovv. But here the deeper, religious sense is more 
relevant to the context. ‘‘In any case the answer consisted . . . in courage 
given to face death. . . . The point to be emphasized is, not so much that 
the prayer of Jesus was heard, as that it eeded to be heard” (A. B. Bruce, 
p- 186). 

(4) Some (e.g. Linden in Studien und Kritiken, 1860, 753f., and Blass, 
§ 211) take a6 rijs evAaBeias with what follows ; this was the interpretation of 
the Peshitto (‘‘and, although he was a son, he learned obedience from fear 
and the sufferings which he bore’’), But the separation of did rfjs evhaBelas 


from a¢’ &y and the necessity of introducing a kai before the latter phrase 
point to the artificiality of this construction. 


In v.8 kaimep dv vids (kairep being used with a participle as 
in 7° 1217) means, “Son though he was,” not ‘son though he 
was.” ‘The writer knows that painful discipline is to be expected 
by all who are sons of God the Father; he points out, in r2°f, 
that every son, because he is a son, has to suffer. Here the 
remarkable thing is that Jesus had to suffer, not because but 
although he was vios, which shows that Jesus is Son in a unique 
sense; as applied to Jesus vids means something special. As 
divine vids in the sense of 11*, it might have been expected that 
he would be exempt from such a discipline. °Os . . . guaQev 

. . Smaxoyy is the main thread of the sentence, but xatmep dv 
vids attaches itself to €uaGev xrA. rather than to the preceding 
participles mpooevéykas and eigaxoucbeis (Chrys. Theophy].). 
With a daring stroke the author adds, éuadev ag’ dv Enable thy 
érakoyy. The paronomasia goes back to a common Greek 
phrase which is as old as Aeschylus (Agam. 177f.), who de- 


scribes Zeus as rov mdGer pdfos Gévra xvpiws eyew, and tells how 
(W. Headlam)— 


“The heart in time of sleep renews 
Aching remembrance of her bruise, 
And chastening wisdom enters wills that most refuse ”— 
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which, the poet adds, is a sort of xdpis Biasos from the gods. 
This moral doctrine, that dos brings pdos, is echoed by 
Pindar (Jsthm. i. 40, 6 rovjoats dé vow Kal mpopdbeov péper) and 
other writers, notably by Philo (de wit. Afos. iii. 38, rovrous od 
Aoyos GAN’ Epya madever" rabdvres cicovtar 7d éuov awevdes, eet 
pavovres ovk eyvwoav: de spec. leg. ili. 6, W ex Tod mabey pay 
KTA.: de somn. li. 15, 8 mabov axpiBds euabev, drt Tod Geod (Gn 
501°) éorv). But in the Greek authors and in Philo it is almost 
invariably applied to “the thoughtless or stupid, and to open and 
deliberate offenders” (Abbott, Dzat. 3208a), to people who can 
only be taught by suffering. Our writer ventures, therefore, to 
apply to the sinless Jesus an idea which mainly referred to young 
or wilful or undisciplined natures. The term 6maxoy only occurs 
once in the LXX, at 2 S 22°6 (kai taxon cov érdibuvey pe, A), 
where it translates my. The general idea corresponds to that 


of 10°® below, where Jesus enters the world submissively to do 
the will of God, a vocation which involved suffering and self- 
sacrifice. But the closest parallel is the argument of Paul in Ph 
268, that Jesus, born in human form, éravretvwoev éavrov yevdopevos 
trnKkoos (sc. TO Ged) expt Oavarov, and the conception of the 
traxoyn of Jesus (Ro 5!8-) in contrast to the tapaxon of Adam. 
What our writer means to bring out here, as in 21, is the 
practical initiation of Jesus into his vocation for God and men. 
‘Wherever there is a vocation, growth and process are inevi- 
table. . . . Personal relations are of necessity relations into which 
one grows; the relation can be fully and practically constituted 
only in the practical exercise of the calling in which it is involved. 
So it was with Christ. He had, so to speak, to work Himself 
into His place in the plan of salvation, to go down among the 
brethren whom He was to lead to glory and fully to identify 
Himself with them, not of course by sharing their individual 
vocation, but in the practice of obedience in the far harder 
vocation given to Him. That obedience had to be learned, not 
because His will was not at every moment perfect ... but 
simply because it was a concrete, many-sided obedience” (W. 
Robertson Smith, Lxfosztor*, ii. pp. 425, 426). Teevwbets in v.® 
recalls and expands the remark of 2!°, that God “perfected” 
Jesus by suffering as rov dpxnyov Tis owrTnpias autor, and the 
argument of 217-18, The writer avoids the technical Stoic terms 
mpoxdmrev and mpoxory. He prefers reAcotv and tedeiwors, not 
on account of their associations with the sacerdotal consecration 
of the OT ritual, but in order to suggest the moral ripening 
which énabled Jesus to offer a perfect self-sacrifice, and also 
perhaps with a side-allusion here to the death-association of 
these terms. 
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Philo (de Advah. 11) observes that nature, instruction, and practice are the 
three things essential zpos redecdryTa Tod Biot, odre yap didackadiav dvev 
dicews 7) drxhoews TeNeLwOvat duvvarov ore huaots él wépas éorlv éhOetv lkavy 
Oixa Tov uabery. 


Aittos cwrnplas was a common Greek phrase. Thus Philo 
speaks of the brazen serpent as airtos owrnpias yevomevos TavTedods 
tois Ocacapévors (de Agric. 22), Aeschines (27 Ctesip~h. 57) has 
THs piv gwtnplay TH woAeL Tos Oeods airious yeyevjwevous, and in 
the de Mundo, 3982, the writer declares that it is fitting for God 
airiov te yiverbar Tots ext THs ys gwTnplas. Lwtypia aiwyvios is 
a LXX phrase (Is 451’), but not in the sense intended here 
(cp. 28). The collocation of Jesus learning how to obey God 
and of thus proving a saviour tots érakovovow adr is remarkable. 
At first sight there is a clue to the sense in Philo, who declares 
that “the man who is morally earnest,” receiving God’s kingdom, 
“does not prove a source of evil to anyone (airios yiverac), but 
proves a source of the acquisition and use of good things for all 
who obey him” (ao. rots trnxdos, de Abrah. 45). This refers 
to Abraham, but to the incident of Gn 23°, not to that of 
Melchizedek ; Philo is spiritualizing the idea of the good man as 
king, and the trxdo. are the members of his household under 
his authority. The parallel is merely verbal. Here by waow 
tois SmaKovovow atrd the writer means of mortevcavres (4%), but 
with a special reference to their loyalty to Christ. Disobedience 
to Christ or to God (3!8 4%) is the practical expression of 
disbelief. It is a refusal to take Christ for what he is, as God’s 
appointed dpxtepevs. The writer then adds (v.!°) mpocayopeudels 
ims tod Oeod dpxtepeds Kata Thy tag MeAxioedéx, in order to 
explain how, thus commissioned, he brought the cwrypia aiwvios. 
The paragraph is thus rounded off, like that of vv.5°, with a 
reference to the Melchizedek priesthood, which the writer regards 
as of profound importance, and to which he now proposes to 
advance. Though zpocayopevw is not used in this sense (“ hail,” 
“ designate”) in the LXX, the usage is common in Hellenistic 
writings like 2 Maccabees (1° 47 10%) and Josephus (eg. « 
Apion. i. 311). But the Melchizedek type of priesthood is not 
discussed till 62° 71*. The interlude between 51° and 62° is 
devoted to a stirring exhortation ; for this interpretation of the 
Son as priest is a piece of yy@ous which can only be imparted 
to those who have mastered the elementary truths of the Chris- 
tian religion, and the writer feels and fears that his readers are 
still so immature that they may be unable or unwilling to grasp 
the higher and fuller teaching about Christ. The admonition 
has three movements of thought, 511-14, 61-8, and 6919, 


1 On this point J (hutv, plural of authorship, as 25) have a great deal to say, 
which it is hard to make intelligible to you. For (kal ydp=etenim) you have 
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srown dull of hearing. ™ Though by this time you should be teaching other 
People, jou still necd someone to teach you once more the rudimentary prin- 
See of the divine revelation. You are in need of milk, not of solid food. 

(For anyone who ts fed on milk is unskilled in moral truth ; he 7s} a mere 
babe. Whereas solid food is for the mature, for those who have their 
Saculties trained by exercise to distinguish good and evil.) 6! Let us pass on 
then to what 7s mature, leaving elementary Christian doctrine behind, instead 
of laying the foundation over again with repentance from dead works, with 
faith in God, * with instruction about ablutions and the laying on of hands, 
about the resurrection of the dead and eternal punishment. % With God's 
cermisston we wll take this step. 


Nepl of (Zc. on dpyepeds Kata THv taéw M.) odds xrA. (v.21), 
‘The entire paragraph (vv.!!14) is full of ideas and terms current 
in the ethical and especially the Stoic philosophy of the day. 
Thus, to begin with, zoAr's (sc. got) 6 Adyos is a common literary 
phrase for ‘‘there is much to say”; eg. Dion. Hal. ad Amm. 
1. 3, ToAVS yap 6 rept avrdy Aoyos, and Lysias 7a Pancleonem, 1, 
doa pev ov airobe éppijOy, words av ein por Adyos SenyetcOar. 
HoAvs and ducepynivevros are separated, as elsewhere adjectives 
are (e.g. 2"). For the general sense of 8Suceppyveutos héyeuv, see 
Philo, de migrat. Abrah. 18, js Ta pev GAXa paxpotépwv 7) Kad. 
Tov TapdvtTa Katpoy detrat Adywv Kal trepOeréov, and Dion. Halic. 
de Comp. Vill. wept Gv Kai mwodds 6 Adyos Kat Babela % Oewpia. 
Avoeppajvevtos occurs in an obscure and interpolated passage of 
Philo’s de Somuntis (1. 32, GAéxtw tue kat Svocpynve’tw Géa), and 
Artemidorus (Oveirocr. iii. 67, ot dvetpou. . . mouxiNou Kat odors 
dvcepunvevtor) uses it of dreams. “Emel «rd. (explaining dvaeppy- 
vevtot) for the fault lies with you, not with the subject. Nw@pds 
only occurs once in the LXX, and not in this sense (Pr 22” 
dvdpdor vwOpo's, tr. 4M); even in Sir 4? 11}? it means no more 
than slack or backward (as below in 61%), It is a common 
Greek ethical term for sluggishness, used with the accusative or 
the (locative) dative. With dxoy it denotes dulness. The literal 
sense occurs in Heliodorus (v. 10: éyo peév ody yoOdunv... 
Taxa pév tov Kat dv HAtkiav vwbpdrepos dv tiv axonv' vdcos yap 
dAAwy Te Kal dtov TO yhpas), and the metaphorical sense of dxoat 
is illustrated by Philo’s remark in guis rer. div. haer. 3: év awixous 
avopiaowy, ols dra pev eotu, axoal 0’ ovK éverowy. 

Why (kai ydp, v.!2), the writer continues, instead of being 
teachers you still need a teacher. For xpeéa with the article and 
infinitive (tod 8i8doxew? xrA.), cp. the similar use of xpéwy in OP. 
148825, In what follows, tuwd, the masculine singular, gives a 
better sense than iva, the neuter plural. ‘‘ Ye again have need 
of (one) to teach you what are the elements” (sah boh); but it 


1D* inserts dxujy (Mt 1535) between ydp and éorw: ‘‘he is s¢7/7 a mere 
babe.” Blass adopts this, for reasons of rhythm. ; 
2 1912 and Origen read (with 462) d:ddoxecOa, and omit ‘pas. 
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is the elementary truths themselves, not what they are, that need 
to be taught. Ta orotxeta here means the ABC or elementary 
principles (see Burton’s Galatians, pp. 510f.), such as he men- 
tions in 61:2, He defines them further as tis apxis Tay oylwy 
eos, where ta Aoyfa Oeod means not the OT but the divine 
revelation in general, so that ra o. 7. dpyns corresponds to the 
Latin phrase “prima elementa.” The words édetdovtes etvar 
Si8dcxador simply charge the readers with backwardness. ‘The 
expression, ‘to be teachers,’ affirms no more than that the 
readers ought to be ripe in Christian knowledge. Once a man 
is ripe or mature, the qualification for teaching is present ” 
(Wrede, p. 32). The use of the phrase in Greek proves that it 
is a general expression for stirring people up to acquaint them- 
selves with what should be familiar. See Epict. Euchir. 51, 
motov oby ert SuddoKaXdov mpodokas; .. . OUK ert et petpdxtov, dAAG 
ayvnp dn téXeos. It was quite a favourite ethical maxim in 
antiquity. Thus Cyrus tells the Persian chiefs that he would be 
ashamed to give them advice on the eve of battle: ofda yap tuds 
TabTa émiotapévovs Kal peweAeTnkdTas Kal doKodvras dua TEAOUS 
oldm@ep eyo, wore Kav GAAous ecixdtws av diwddoKoite (Cyrop. lil. 3. 
35). Similarly we have the remark of Aristophanes in Plato, 
Sympos. 189d, eyo otv mepdacopar tpiv elonyjoacbo. tiv St'vapuv 
avrov, tueis O¢ Tay d\Awv diddoKaror eoecGe, and the reply given 
by Apollonius of Tyana to a person who asked why he never put 
questions to anybody: dre peipdxoy dv elyryca, viv dé od xp 
Cnrety GAG Siddoxew & evpyxa (Philostratus, Vita Apoll. i. 17). 
Seneca tells Lucilius the same truth: ‘‘ quousque disces ? iam et 
praecipe (Z/. 33°). Thus the phrase here offers no support 
whatever to any theories about the readers of Ilpds “Efpaiovus 
being a group of teachers, or a small, specially cultured com- 
munity. The author, himself a d:ddcKaXos, as he is in possession 
of this mature yvéors, is trying to shame his friends out of their 
imperfect grasp of their religion. That is all. Teydvate xpetav 
éxovtes is a rhetorical variant for ypedav éxere, due to the writer’s 
fondness for yeydva. If there is any special meaning in the 
larger phrase, it is that detected by Chrysostom, who argues that 
the writer chose it deliberately: rouvrécrw, tyets AOecAnoate, duets 
éavtods els Toto KaTeotyoate, els TavTyV THY xpeiav. They are 
responsible for this second childhood of theirs. The comparison ! 
of milk and solid food is one of the most common in Greek 

1 Origen (Phz/ocalia, xviii. 23) uses this passage neatly to answer Celsus, 
who had declared that Christians were afraid to appeal to an educated and 
intelligent audience. He quotes 5¥f as well as 1 Co 3%, arguing that in 
the light of them it must be admitted qpets, 60 Stvayis, rdvra mpdrromuev 
bmép TOD ppoviuwy avdpav yevécOat Tov ctANoyor Huay* Kal Ta ev Tuty uddora 
Kana Kal eta ToTE TOAM@mev ev Tots mpds Td Koivdy Siaddyas Pépey els uécov, 
67 evrropoduey cuverav axpoardy, 
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ethical philosophy, as in Epictetus, ¢.g. ii, 16. 39, ob GéXes #8y 
os Ta Tadia droyahakticOjvar Kal drrecOar tpodys oTEpewrépas, 
and iil. 24. 9, ov« droyahaxricopey 459 wrod éavrovs, and parti- 
cularly in Philo. A characteristic passage from the latter writer 
is the sentence in de agric. 2: éret S& vytios pév éote yada tpodh, 
teXetos S€ Ta ex Tupdv Téupara, Kal Wuyxs yadaxrodes pev ay 
elev tpogpat kata tiv madiucnv WAckiay Ta THs eyKvKALoY povaLKys 
mporadetpata, TéAevat 5é Kai dvdpdow eumpereis at da hpovycews 
kat cuppoovvys kat ardons dperns dpyyijoes. Our writer adopts 
the metaphor, as Paul had done (1 Co 3!:?), and adds a general 
aside (vv.!8- 14) in order to enforce his remonstrance. He does 
not use the term yv@ous, and the plight of his friends is not due 
to the same causes as operated in the Corinthian church, but 
he evidently regards his interpretation of the priesthood of Christ 
as mature instruction, oreped tpopy. “O petéxwv yddaktos is one 
whose only food (meréyev as in 1 Co 10!” etc.) is milk; &meupos 
is “inexperienced,” and therefore “ unskilled,” in Méyou 8:Kato- 
ovvys—an ethical phrase for what moderns would call “ moral 
truth,” almost as in Xen. Cyvop. 1. 6. 31, avnp diudaoxados tov 
Talowv, Os édidacKev Apa Tors Taldas THY Stkatoovvyv KTA., Or in M. 
Aurelius xi. 10, xil. 1. Thus, while 8txavoodvn here is not a 
religious term, the phrase means more than (a) “incapable of 
talking correctly ” (Delitzsch, B. Weiss, von Soden), which is, no 
doubt, the mark of a vymos, but irrelevant in this connexion ; 
or (4) “incapable of understanding normal speech,” such as 
grown-up people use (Riggenbach). Tedetiwy 8€ «rd. (v.14), The 
clearest statement of what contemporary ethical teachers meant by 
réXevos as mature, is (cp. p. 70) in Epict. Lxchirid. 51, “how long 
(eis otov ére xpdvov) will you defer thinking of yourself as worthy 
of the very best. ..? You have received the precepts you 
ought to accept, and have accepted them. Why then do you 
still wait for a teacher (8:dacKxadov mpoodoxas), that you may put 
off amending yourself till he comes? You are a lad no longer, 
you are a full-grown man now (ov« ér «i pepdxiov, dAAG avnp 
on TéAcos). . . . Make up your mind, ere it is too late, to live 
ws TéAeLov Kat mpoxdtrovta.” Then he adds, in words that recall 
He 123: “and when you meet anything stiff or sweet, glorious 
or inglorious, remember that viv 6 dyov kai 43y mépeor ra 
"Odpma.” As Pythagoras divided his pupils into vj and 
7éXevor, SO Our author distinguishes between the immature and 
the mature (cp. 1 Co 2° éy tois reAclous, 3! vyriows). In 8d Thy 
ééw (vg. ‘‘ pro consuetudine ”) he uses évs much as does the writer 
of the prologue to Sirach (ixavyy ew TEplTOLNnTdMEVos), for facility 
or practice. It is not an equivalent for mental faculties here, 


1 «* Firma quaedam facilitas quae apud Graecos és nominatur” (Quint. 
Instit. Orat. 10. 1). 
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but for the exercise of our powers. These powers or faculties 
are called td aic®yripia. AicOyrijprov was a Stoic term for an 
organ of the senses, and, like its English equivalent “sense; 

easily acquired an ethical significance, as in Jer 41° ra aicOyrnpra 
Ts Kapdias pov. The phrase yeyupvacpéva aic@ytypia may be 
illustrated from Galen (de dign. puls. iii. 2, Os pev yap av eda Oyr6- 
TaTov giow Te Kal TO alo Onranprov ae Yeyepyac pevov ikaVvOS . . . 
obtos av dpioros ein yopov TOV évTOs & broKeypeviny, and de complex, 
WAS Aedoyirpévov pev éotiw avdpds Tovs Aoyerpovs ous <tpnka Kal 
yeyupvacpéeva. THY aicOnow € €V TOoAAH TH Kara }€pos eumerpia KT. N3 
yeyvpvacpéva being a perfect participle used predicatively, like 
nmepurevpevnv in Lk 13%, and yeyvpvacpévov above. Compare 
what Marcus Aurelius (iii. 1) says about old age; it may come 
upon us, bringing not physical failure, but a premature decay of 
the mental and moral faculties, e.g., of self-control, of the sense 
of duty, kai dca rovatra Aoyirmod ovyyeyupvacpevov avy xpnceu. 
Elsewhere (ii. 13) he declares that ignorance of moral distinctions 
(dyvowe dyabGv Kal kaxéy) is a blindness as serious as any inability 
to distinguish black and white. ‘The power of moral discrimina- 
tion (mpds Sidkptow Kadod Te kal kako’) is the mark of maturity, 
in contrast to childhood (cp. e.g. Dt 1°° ray wadiov véov darts 
obd« oldey onpepov ayabdy 7 Kaxdv). Compare the definition of 
To HOuxdv in Sextus Empiricus (Hyp. Pyrrh. iii. 168): drep doxet 
mept tiv Sudkpiow Tov TE Kaddv Kal KakOY Kal ddiaddpwv KaTa- 


yiyver ban. 


In spite of Resch’s arguments (Zexte wu. Untersuchungen, xxx. 3. 112f.), 
there is no reason to hear any echo of the well-known saying attributed to 


Jesus: ylverOe dé ddximor Tpamegirar, Ta mev amodoximatovres, TO 5é€ KaNdv 
KaTéXOVTES. 


Aw—well then (as in 121% 28)—émi tov tederdtyTa depdpeda 
(61). It is a moral duty to grow up, and the duty involves an 
effort. The reAedrys in question is the mature mental grasp of 
the truth about Christ as dpyvepevs, a truth which the writer is 
disappointed that his friends still find it difficult to understand. 
However, va rov xpévov they ought to understand it. He has every 
reason to expect an effort from them, and therefore he follows 
up his remonstrance with a word of encouragement. Instead of 
the sharp, severe tone of vv.Uf, he now speaks more hopefully. 
The connexion is not easy. We expect “however” instead of 
“well then.” But the connexion is not ‘made more easy by 
regarding 6"! as a resolve of the writer: “since you are so im- 
mature, I am going on myself to develop es higher teaching.” 
It would be senseless for a teacher to take this line, and it is not 
facilitated by reading ¢epope6a. The plural is not the literary 
plural as in 51. The writer wishes to carry his readers along 
with him. ‘If you want anyone to instruct you over again in 
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rudimentary Christianity, I am not the man; I propose to carry 
you forward into a higher course of lessons. Come, let us 
advance, you and I together.” The underlying thought, which 
explains the transition, is revealed in the next paragraph (vv.‘*), 
where the writer practically tells his readers that they must either 
advance or lose their present position of faith,! in which latter 
case there is no second chance for them. In spite of his un- 
qualified censure in 51%, he shows, in 6%, that they are really 
capable of doing what he summons them to try in 61*, ze. to 
think out the full significance of Jesus in relation to faith and 
forgiveness. Only thus, he argues, can quicken the faint pulse of 
your religious life. ‘‘ Religion is something different from mere 
strenuous thinking on the great religious questions. Yet it still 
remains true that faith and knowledge are inseparable, and that 
both grow stronger as they react on one another. More often 
than we know, the failure of religion, as a moral power, is due to 
no other cause than intellectual sloth” (E. F. Scott, p. 44). 
After the parenthesis of 51°14, the writer resumes the thought 
with which he started in 5"* ‘“‘you must make an effort to enter 
into this larger appreciation of what Christ means.” “Agevtes. . . 
pepwpeOa is a phrase illustrated by Eurip. Androm. 392-393, 
Tv apxiv adeis | mpos Tv TeAcuTHV torépav ovtoav pépy: by 
agévres the writer means “leaving behind,” and by depdpeda 
“let us advance.” “Adinuc might even mean “to omit” (“not 
mentioning”); it is so used with Adyoy (= to pass over without 
mentioning), ¢.g. in Plutarch’s am sent respublica gerenda sit, 18, 
GAN adertes, ci Bovde, Tov dmoorGvta THs Toditelas AOyov éxeivo 
oKxoramev 757 xrX., and even independently (cp. Epict. iv. 1. 15, rov 
piv Kaicapa pos 76 rapov ddOper, and Theophrastus, procem. adeis 
7d mpoormidler Oar Kal ToAAG Tepl TOD mpdéypatos éyew). In what 
follows, tov THs &pxiis TOO Xprotod Adyov is a variant for 7a ororxeta 
Tis 4pxys Tov Aoyiwv Tod Geot (51%). Tod Xpiorot is an objective 
genitive; the writer is not thinking of injunctions issued by 
Christ (so Harnack, Constitution and Law of the Church, p. 344). 
Blass follows L in reading Aourév after Adyov—needlessly. 

The use of the @epédtov metaphor after ris dpxfis was natural ; 
it occurs in Epictetus (ii. 15. 8, ov OéAas THY dpxnv oTHoat Kal Tov 
Genédov) and in Philo (de spec. leg. ii. 13, dpxnv tavrny Baddd- 
pevos Baomep Oeuedidy twa). Indeed the Geuédvov metaphor is 
particularly common in Philo, as, eg., in the de vita contempl. 
476 (éyxpareay 8 domep Twa Oeuehvov mpoxaraBahopevor yuxijs). 
This basis (@eéAvov) of Christian instruction is now described ; 
the contents are arranged in three pairs, but, as the middle pair 
are not distinctively Christian ideas (v.?), the writer puts in 


1 Compare the motto which Cromwell is said to have written on his 
pocket-bible, ‘‘ qui cessat esse melior cessat esse bonus.” 
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Sidaxhv or SiSaxfs. The @euédcov of instruction consists of 
peravolas .. . kal miorews (genitives of quality), while ddaxnv, 
which is in apposition to it (“I mean, instruction about”), 
controls the other four genitives. Metdvova and mioris, Bawtiopot 
and émOéois yetpav, dvacracis and xpiva aidvov, are the funda- 
mental truths. Merdvoia} dad is like petavoety dd (Ac 8), and 
miors er Gedy like ricrevew eri (e.g. Wis 12? tva draddayevtes THs 
Kakias muoTevowpev ert oé, kvple). These two requirements were 
foremost in the programme of the Christian mission. The other 
side of repentance is described in 9!4 récw paddov 76 afua Tod 
Xptorod . . . Kabaptet tiv cuveidyow dv ard vexpOv Epywv eis TO 
Aatpevew Gea Cavrr, where the last word indicates that vexpa épya 
mean the conduct of those who are outside the real life and 
service of God. Practically, therefore, vexpa épya are sins, as the 
Greek fathers assumed; the man who wrote 11% (Geod. . 
dpaptias) would hardly have hesitated to call them such. He 
has coined this phrase to suggest that such épya have no principle 
of life in them,? or that they lead to death. The origin of the 
phrase has not been explained, though Chrysostom and Oecu- 
menius were right in suggesting that the metaphor of 9! was 
derived from the contamination incurred by touching a corpse 
(see Nu 191 3119), Its exact meaning is less clear. The one 
thing that is clear about it is that these épya vexpd were not 
habitual sins of Christians ; they were moral offences from which 
a man had to break away, in order to become a Christian at all. 
They denote not the lifeless, formal ceremonies of Judaism, but 
occupations, interests, and pleasures, which lay within the sphere 
of moral death, where, as a contemporary Christian writer put it 
(Eph 21), pagans lay vexpol rots tapamTwpaciw Kal tais dmapriacs. 
The phrase might cover Jewish Christians, if there were any 
such in the community to which this homily is addressed, but it 1s 
a general phrase. Whatever is evil is vexpov, for our author, and 
épya vexpa render any Christian aforis or Aarpevecy impossible 
(cp. Expositor, Jan. 1918, pp. 1-18), because they belong to the 
profane, contaminating sphere of the world. 

In v.? 88axyy is read, instead of 88axfs, by B syr™™ and 
the Old Latin, a very small group—yet the reading is probably 


1 According to Philo (de Adbrah. 2, 3), next to hope, which is the d&pxn 
Merovolas ayabdy, comes 7 él auapravouévors werdvora Kal BeNtlwots. Only, 
he adds (2d¢a. 4), repentance is second to reAevdrns, Waomep Kal dvdcou owmaros 
h mpods vytelay éf doOevelas weraBoA) . . . 0 amd Twos xpdvou BeArTlwors idcov 
ayabov evprvots Wuxis éore mh rots madixots érievotons aN adporépors Kal 
dvdpos dvTws Ppovypwaciw érignrovons et'd.iov katdoracw [Wuxfs] kal Ty pavracia 
TOY Kah@v ériTpexovons. 

2 Cp. the use of vexpés in Epict. iii. 23, 28, kal why dv wh radra éumrorp 6 
Tod dirocddou Néyos, vexpds éort kal avrds Kald Néywv, This passage indicates 
how vexpés could pass from the vivid application to persons (Mt 8”, Lk 1593, 
cp. Col 218), into a secondary application to their sphere and conduct. 
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original; the surrounding genitives led to its alteration into 
ddax7s. However, it makes no difference to the sense, which 
reading is chosen. Even é:dayijs depends on Oeuédtov as a 
qualifying genitive. But the change of didaxyv into didayjs is 
much more likely than the reverse process. Avdaxyv follows 
Barricpav like xéopos in 1 P 3° (evdvcews ipariwy Kdopos). 
Bantiopoi by itself does not mean specifically Christian baptism 
either in this epistle (9!) or elsewhere (Mk 74), but ablutions or 
immersions such as the mystery religions and the Jewish cultus 
required for initiates, proselytes, and worshippers in general. 
The singular might mean Christian baptism (as in Col 2!2), but 
why does the writer employ the plural here? Not because 
in some primitive Christian circles the catechumen was thrice 
sprinkled or immersed in the name of the Trinity (Didache 71°), 
but because ancient religions, such as those familiar to the 
readers, had all manner of purification rites connected with 
water (see on 1072), The distinctively Christian uses of water 
had to be grasped by new adherents. That is, at baptism, e.¢., 
the catechumen would be specially instructed about the differ- 
ence between this Christian rite, with its symbolic purification 
from sins of which one repented, and (a) the similar rites in 
connexion with Jewish proselytes on their reception into the 
synagogue or with adherents who were initiated into various 
cults, and (4) the ablutions which were required from Christians 
in subsequent worship. The latter practice may be alluded to 
in 1072 (AeAovepevor T6 GHma Boater KaGapd). Justin (Aol. i. 62) 
regards these lustrations of the cults as devilish caricatures of 
real baptism: kat 7d Aovrpov 8%) Toro dKxovoavTes of daimoves . . . 
evnpynoav Kal pavri€ew éavtods Tors eis Ta iepa aitav émBaivovras 
Kal mpoovevat avtois péAXovtas, AouBas Kat Kvicas aroredodrTas 
tédeov 8& Kat AoverOar emidvras mpiv éedOeiv éwi TA tepd, évOa 
idpwvrar, évepyotou.. The ém@éors xeipdv which often followed 
baptism in primitive days (e.g. Ac 8!" 19°), though it is ignored 
by the Didache and Justin, was supposed to confer the holy 
Spirit (see v.*). Tertullian witnesses to the custom (de daptismo, 
18, de carnis resurrectione, 8), and Cyprian corroborates it (Z/. 
Ixxiv. 5, “‘manus baptizato imponitur ad accipiendum spiritum 
sanctum”). The rite was employed in blessing, in exorcising, 
and at ‘‘ordination,” afterwards at the reception of penitents 
and heretics; here it is mentioned in connexion with baptism 
particularly (ERE. vi. 4942). 

The subject is discussed in monographs like A. J. Mason’s The Relation 
of Confirmation to Baptism (1891), and J. Behm’s Die Handauflegung im 
Orchristenthum (1911). 

The final pair of doctrines is dvactdcews vexpay Kal Kpipatos 
(214-15 927) aiwvtou (as in Ac 24): %), Te is added after dvao- 
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racews mechanically (to conform with the preceding re) by SAC 
K L Lat arm syr™! Pe", just as it is added after Barricpav by 
harkl. In the rather elliptical style and loose construction of the 
whole sentence, “‘ notwithstanding its graceful rhythmical struc- 
ture,” it is possible to see, with Bruce (p. 203), “an oratorical 
device to express a feeling of impatience” with people who need 
to have such frincifia mentioned. At any rate the writer hastens 
forward. V.3 is not a parenthesis (“I will do this,” ze. go over 
such elementary truths with you, ‘‘if God permits,’ when I 
reach you, 132°); the todto refers to the advance proposed in v.!, 
and after moujcouev the author adds reverently, “if God permits,” 
édvnep émitpémn 6 Oeds, almost as a contemporary rhetorician 
might say in a pious aside: éav 8¢ cwln 1d Sarpoviov Aas (Dion. 
Halicarn. De Admir. Vi dicendi in Dem. 58), or Ge@v npas 
prratrévrwy aoweis te Kal dvdcovs (De Composit. Verborum, 1). 
The papyri show that similar phrases were current in the 
correspondence of the day (cp. Deissmann’s Bible Studies, p. 80), 
and Josephus (Av/. xx. 11. 2) uses Kav 70 Oetov émitpery. 


moujoopev (8 BK LN 1. 2. 5. 6. 33. 69. 88. 216. 218. 221. 226. 242. 
255- 337- 429. 489. 919. 920. 1149. 1518. 1739. 1758. 1827. 1867. 2127. 2143. 
Lat sah boh Chrys.) has been changed into rojowuev by AC D P arm, etc., 
though the latter may have been originally, like @epdue#a in v.1, an ortho- 
graphical variant, o and w being frequently confused, 


4 For in the case of people who have been once enlightened, who tasted the 
heavenly Gift, who participated in the holy Spirit, ° who tasted the goodness of 
Goa’s word and the powers of the world to come, ® and then fell away—it zs 
impossible to make them repent afresh, since they crucify the Son of God in 
their own persons and hold him up to obloguy. * For “land” which absorbs 
the rain that often falls on tt, and bears ‘‘ plants” that are useful to those for 
whom tt ts tilled, recedves a blessing from God ; ® whereas, of it (sc. h yh) ‘‘pro- 
duces thorns and thistles,” 2t 7s reprobate and on the verge of being cursed—its 
fate ts to be burned. 


Vv.* put the reason for todto moujoopuev (v.°), and vv.” 8 give 
the reason for divvatov . . . dvaxawilew eis) petdvoray (vv.4), 
’Aduvatov ydp «TA. (v.4); there are four impossible things in the 
epistle: this and the three noted in vv.!§ ro and 11% Tods... 
ai@vos (+) is a long description of people who have been 
initiated into Christianity; then comes the tragic kal mapamec- 
évras. What makes the latter so fatal is explained in (y.§) 
dvactaupotvtas . . . mapaderypatiLovtas. Logically mdédw dva- 
kawwifew eis petdvoray Ought to come immediately after aSvvatoy 
ydp, but the writer delayed the phrase in order to break up the 
sequence of participles. The passage is charged with an austerity 
which shows how seriously the writer took life. Seneca quotes 
(Zp. xxiii. g-11) to Lucilius the saying of Epicurus, that ‘it is 
irksome always to be starting life over again,” and that “they live 
badly who are always beginning to live.” The reason is: “quia 
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semper illis imperfecta vita est.” But our writer takes a much 
more sombre view of the position of his friends. He urges 
them to develop their ideas of Christianity. ‘‘You need some 
one to teach you the rudimentary lessons of the faith all over 
again,” he had said. “Yes,” he now adds, “and in some cases 
that is impossible. Relaying a foundation of repentance, etc. ! 
That cannot be done for deliberate apostates.” The implication 
is that his readers are in danger of this sin, as indeed he has 
hinted already (in 37-414), and that one of the things that is 
weakening them is their religious inability to realize the supreme 
significance of Jesus. To remain as they are is fatal; it means 
the possibility of a relapse altogether. ‘Come on,” the writer 
bids them, “for if you do not you will fall back, and to fall back 
is to be ruined.” The connexion between this passage and the 
foregoing, therefore, is that to rest content with their present 
elementary hold upon Christian truth is to have an inadequate 
grasp of it; the force of temptation is so strong that this rudi- 
mentary acquaintance with it will not prevent them from falling 
away altogether, and the one thing to ensure their religious 
position is to see the full meaning of what Jesus is and does. 
This meaning he is anxious to impart, not as an extra but as an 
essential. The situation is so serious, he implies, that only 
those who fully realize what Jesus means for forgiveness and 
fellowship will be able to hold out. And once you relapse, he 
argues, once you let go your faith, it is fatal; people who de- 
liberately abandon their Christian confession of faith are beyond 
recovery. Such a view of apostasy as a heinous offence, which 
destroyed all hope of recovery, is characteristic of IIpds ‘EBpaiovs. 
It was not confined to this writer. That certain persons could 
not repent of their sins was, ¢.g., an idea admitted in rabbinic 
Judaism. “Over and over again we have the saying: ‘For him 
who sins and causes others to sin no repentance is allowed or 
possible’ (Aboth v. 26; Sanhedrin, 1074). ‘He who is wholly 
given up to sin is unable to repent, and there is no forgiveness 
to him for ever’ (Midrash Tehillim on Ps 1 ad jfin.).”1 There 
is a partial parallel to this passage in the idea thrown out by 
Philo in de agricultura, 28, as he comments upon Gn 9%; 
“Noah began to till the earth.” Evidently, says Philo, this 
means that he was merely working at the dpxae of the subject. 
’Apxi 8, 6 Tav TahaLdv Adyos, NuLov TOd mavTOS, ds av juicer mpds 
To TéAos deotykvia, o} py Tpooyevouevov Kal 7d dpEacBar 
moAXddkis peyadda moAAods EBAawev. His point is that it 
is dangerous to stop short in any moral endeavour. But our 
author is more rigorous in his outlook. His warning is modified, 
however. (a) It is put in the form of a general statement. 
1C., G. Montefiore, in Jewesh Quarterly Review (1904), p. 225. 
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(6) It contains a note of encouragement in v.’; and (¢) it is at 
once followed up by an eager hope that the readers will dis- 
appoint their friend and teacher’s fear (v.°). In the later church 
this feature of TIIpds “EG@paiéovs entered into the ecclesiastical 
question of penance (cp. ERE. ix. 716, and Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, iv. 321 f.), and seriously affected the vogue of the 
epistle (cp. Introd. p. xx). 

The fourfold description of believers (* 5*) begins with amag 
guticbévras, where pwricbévras corresponds to AaPetv rv émiy- 
vwow THs ddyOetas (1075), in the general sense of LXX (e.g. 
Ps 118!80 % dyAwors Tv Adywv Gov Pwrtel, Kai Tuvered vyriovs), 
ze. “enlightened” in the sense of having their eyes opened 
(Eph 138) to the Christian God. Subsequently, earlier even than 
Justin Martyr, the verb, with its noun ¢wriwyéds, came to be used 
of baptism specifically (cp. ERE. viii. 54, 55). “Amag is pre- 
fixed, in contrast to médu (v.®); once for all men enter Christi- 
anity, it is an experience which, like their own death (9°) and 
the death of Jesus (978), can never be repeated. In kadév yeuoa- 
pévous Veod pra (“experienced how good the gospel is”) the con- 
struction resembles that of Herod. vii. 46, where the active voice 
is used with the accusative (6 8& Oeds yAukiv yevoas Tov aldva, 
POovepds év ait@ eipicxerar éwv), and the adj. is put first: ‘the 
deity, who let us taste the sweetness of life (or, that life is 
sweet), is found to be spiteful in so doing.” The similar use of 
the middle here as in Pr 29%° and Jn 2° probably points to the 
same meaning (cp., however, Déat. 2016-2018), 7.¢., practically 
as if it were ore xrd. (cp. Ps 348 yevoacbe Kal idere ote ypyotds 
6 xvptos, 1 P 2°), in contrast to the more common construction 
with the genitive (v.* 29). The writer uses genitive and accusa- 
tive indifferently, for the sake of literary variety; and xaddv here 
is the same as xaAod in 514. Feuoapevous xrA. recalls the parti- 
ality of Philo for this metaphor (e.g. de Abvah. 19; de Somniiis, 
i. 26), but indeed it is common (cp. eg. Jos. Ant. iv. 6. 9, dak 
To veov yevoapevoy fevixdv icpav ardAnotws adtaov €veopeiro) 
throughout contemporary Hellenistic Greek as a metaphor for 
experiencing. Probably yeuoapévous . . . émoupariou, petdxous 

. Gyiov, and kaddv yevoapévous aidvos are three rhetorical 
expressions for the initial experience described in drag gwricbéy- 
tas. ‘The heavenly Gift” (ris dwpeas ris érovpaviov) may be 
the Christian salvation in general, which is then viewed as the 
impartation of the holy Spirit, and finally as the revelation of the 
higher world which even already is partly realized in the experi- 
ence of faith. Note that dwrioévras is followed by yeucapevous 
xrA., as the light-metaphor is followed by the food-metaphor 
in Philo’s (de fuga e¢ invent. 25) remarks upon the manna 
(Ex 1615 18): 9 Geta ovvragis atry rHv SpatiKyy Wuxyy duoriler re 
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Kal 6400 Kal yAvukaiver . . . Tovs Suvdvtas Kal mewvdvtas Kado- 
Kayablas épydivovea. Also, that Suvduers te éANovtos aidvos! in- 
cludes the thrilling experiences mentioned in 24. The dramatic 
turn comes in (v.°) kal mapameodvtas. ITlaparirrev is here used 
in its most sinister sense ; it corresponds to daroorhvau (32), and 
indeed both verbs are used in the LXX to translate the same 
term 5yp. ‘The usage in Wis 6° (yi) waparéonre) 12? (rods 
maparittoovtas) paves the way for this sense of a deliberate 
renunciation of the Christian God, which is equivalent to éxovatws 
Gpaptavew in 10°6, The sin against the holy Spirit, which Jesus 
regarded as unpardonable, the mysterious dpuaprtia zpos Oavator 
of r Jn 5}6, and this sin of apostasy, are on the same level. The 
writer never hints at what his friends might relapse into. 
Anything that ignored Christ was to him hopeless. 

*AdUvatoy (sc. éore) is now (v.®) taken up in dvaxawifew (for 
which Paul prefers the form dvaxawotv), a LXX term (e.g. Ps 
512?) which is actually used for the Christian start in life by 
Barnabas (61! dvaxawioas nuas év TH adeoe TOV auapriy), and 
naturally of the divine action. Mddw is prefixed for emphasis, 
as in Isokr. Aveopag. 3, THs €xOpas THs mpds Tov Baciréa rad 
avaKkeKalvio Levys. 

There have been various, vain efforts to explain the apparent harshness of 
the statement. Erasmus took ddvvarov (like d=difficile) as ‘‘ difficult” ; 
Grotius said it was impossible ‘“per legem Mosis’’; others take dvaxawifev 
to mean ‘‘ keep on renewing,” while some, like Schoettgen, Bengel, and 
Wickham, fall back on the old view that while men could not, God might 
effect it. But even the last-named idea is out of the question. If the writer 
thought of any subject to dvaxawlfew, it was probably a Christian diddoxKanos 
like himself ; but the efforts of such a Christian are assumed to be the channel 
of the divine power, and no renewal could take place without God. There 
is not the faintest suggestion that a second repentance might be produced by 
God when human effort failed. The tenor of passages like 10% and 12” 
tells finally against this modification of the language. A similarly ominous 
tone is heard in Philo’s comment on Nu 30! in yuod deter. pot. insid. 40: 
ghoopey Sidvoiay . .. EKBeBAcAa Kal xjpay Oeod, Aris 7) ~yovas Oelas ov 
mapedééaro i) mapadetapévn éxovaolws abOis cEnuBwoe .. . 7) © dak diafevx- 
Geica Kal SiotxicOeioa ws atrovdos wéxpt TOD mavTos aldvos éxrerdéevrat, els TOV 
dpxatoy olxov émavedOety aduvarotoa. 

The reason why a second repentance is impossible is given 
in dvactaupodvtas . . . mapaderypariLovtas, where dvactavpotvras 
is used instead of oravpodvras, for the sake of assonance (after 
dvaxawiCev), but with the same meaning. *Avacravpoty simply 
means “‘to crucify,” as, é.g., in Plato’s Gorgias, 28 (rods atrov émidav 

1 Tertullian’s translation, ‘‘ occidente iam aevo” (de Pudicitéa, 20) shows 
that his Greek text had omitted a line by accident : 

NOYZOYPHMAAYN 
AMEISTEMEAA 
ONTOSAIMNOCKAI, 


z.é. dvo[duers Te “édA]ovros aldvos. 
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maisas Te Kal ywvaixa To éoxaTov dvacravpwOf 7) karamuttw6) 5 
Thucyd. i. 110 (Ivdpws . . . mpodoaia AnpGeis dveotavpsen) ; 
Josephus (Azz. xi. 6. 10, avacravpGoar tov Mapdoxaior), etc. The 
ava =sursum, not rursum, though the Greek fathers (eg. Chrys. 
ri 3¢ éorwy dvacravpodvtas ; dvwHev raw oravpodvtas), and several 
of the versions (e.g. vg ‘‘rursum crucifigentes”), took it in the sense 
of re-crucify. ‘Eavrots: it is ‘ke’r crucifixion of Jesus. “The 
thought is that of wilfulness rather than of detriment ” (Vaughan). 


In the story of Jesus and Peter at Rome, which Origen mentions as part 
of the Acts of Paul (2 Joh. xx. 12), the phrase, ‘‘to be crucified over again 2 
occurs in a different sense (Zexte u. Unters. xxx. 3, pp. 271-272). Kalo 
KUplos abr@ elev’ elagpxouar els Tv ‘Pwunv cravpwOjvat, Kal o Ilérpos elrev 
aire’ Kupie, madw otavpodoa; elrev atr@* val, Uérpe, wddw oravpodua. 
Origen, quoting this as “AvwHev wé\Aw oravpotc#at, holds that such is the 
meaning of dvacravpoby in He 6°, 


The meaning of the vivid phrase is that they put Jesus out 
of their life, they break off all connexion with him ; he is dead to 
them. ‘This is the decisive force of cravpodoGau in Gal 614. The 
writer adds an equally vivid touch in kat wapadSerypariLovras 
(=7dv vidv Oeod Katararjoas KTH, 1079)—as if he is not worth 
their loyalty! Their repudiation of him proclaims to the world 
that they consider him useless, and that the best thing they can 
do for themselves is to put him out of their life. Mapadevy- 
paritew is used in its Hellenistic sense, which is represented by 
ribévat els mapaderypa in the LXX (Nah 3°). Possibly the term 
was already associated with impaling (cp. Nu 254 rapaderypdricov 
airovs Kupiw),! but our author does not use it in the LXX sense 
of ‘‘make an example of” (by punishing) ; the idea is of exposing 
to contemptuous ignominy, in public (as in Mt 1}9). 


The Bithynians who had renounced Christianity proved to Pliny their 
desertion by maligning Christ—one of the things which, as he observed, no 
real Christian would do (‘‘ quorum nihil posse cogi dicuntur qui sunt re vera 
Christiani”), ‘‘Omnes .. . Christi male dixerunt.” When the proconsul 
urges Polykarp to abandon Christianity, he tells the bishop, Ao.dépyoov rév 
Xpiordv (Mart. Polyk. ix. 3). The language of Mpés ‘EBpatovus is echoed in 
the saying of Jesus quoted in Afpost. Const, vi. 18: obrol elot wep dy Kal 6 
KUpLos TiKpOs Kal droTéuws dmrepjvaro héywv Srt elol Wevddxpicrar Kal Wevdodu- 
Sdoxaror, of BAacPnunocarvres TO Tveiua THs XdpiTos Kal dmonmTUCaYTES THY Tap 
avrov Owpeav pera Thy xaptv, ols ovK apeOjcerar oUTE év TH aldve ToUTw ovTE ev 
7@ wédrovTt. In Sir 31%" (Bamrifduevos did vexpod kal maw amrrouevos avrod, 
Tt dpednoev TH AouTpw avrod ;) the allusion is to the taboo-law of Nu 19!) ?2; 
the parallel is verbal rather than real. But there is a true parallel in 
Mongolian Buddhism, which ranks five sins as certain ‘‘to be followed by a 
hell of intense sufferings, and that without cessation . . . patricide, matricide, 
killing a Doctor of Divinity (2.2. a lama), bleeding Buddha, sowing hatred 
among priests. . . . Drawing blood from the body of Buddha is a figurative 
expression, after the manner of He 6°” (J. Gilmour, Among the Mongols, 
pp: 233, 234): 


1In alluding to the gibbeting law of Dt 21°, Josephus (Bell, Jud, iv. 
5. 2) speaks of dvacravupoty. 
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In the little illustration (vy.‘-8), which corresponds to what Jesus 
might have put in the form of a parable, there are reminiscences 
of the language about God’s curse upon the ground (Gn 3). 18); 
émuxatdpatos 7 yj. . . axavOas Kai tpiBddovs dvaredci, and also of 
the words in Gn 11? cal efjveyxev ) yh Botavyy xdprov, though the 
writer uses éxpépew for dvaréAXew, and prefers tikrew to expépew 
(in v.7), The image of a plot or field is mentioned by Quintilian 
(Znstit. Orat. v. 11. 24) as a common instance of the zapafod7: 
“ut, si animum dicas excolendum, similitudine utaris terrae quae 
neglecta spinas ac dumos, culta fructus creat.” The best Greek 
instance is in Euripides (Hecudba, 592 f.: ovxovv devov, ef yh pev 
Kaxy | TuXodca Kaipod Hedbev eb ataxvv pépet, | xpyoTH 8 daprodo’ 
dv xpewy adryy Tuxetv | Kaxdy didwor Kapmov KTA.). Mvodca of land, 
as, e.g. In Dt 111! yn. . . ex rod berod Tod ovpavod wierar Vduwp: 
Is 551° etc. As edOetos generally takes eis with the accusative, it 
is possible that tikrouga was meant to go with éxewots. Tewpyetrat, 
of land being worked or cultivated, is a common term in the papyri 
(e.g. Syll. 429° Ta Te xwpia ei yewpyetrar) as well as in the LXX. 

(a) Origen’s homiletical comment (Phz/ocalia, xxi. 9) is, Ta ywomeva rd TOO 
Geod Tepdotia olovel verbs eorw: ai 6é mpoaipécers ai dudpopor olovel 7) yeyewpyy- 
pévn yh éorl Kal f HmeAnuern, pig TH PUoE ws YH TUyXdvovca—an idea similar 
to that of Jerome (¢vactatus de psalmo xcvz., Anecdota Maredsolana, iii. 3. 90: 
‘*apostolorum epistolae nostrae pluviae sunt spiritales. Quid enim dicit Paulus 
in epistola ad Hebraeos? Terra enim saepe vevientem super se bibens imbrem, 
et reliqua”). (6) The Mishna directs that at the repetition of the second of the 
Eighteen Blessings the worshipper should think of the heavy rain and pray for 
it at the ninth Blessing (Berachoth, 5!), evidently because the second declares, 
“« Blessed art thou, O Lord, who restorest the dead ” (rain quickening the earth), 
and the ninth runs, ‘‘Bless to us, O Lord our God, this year and grant usa 
rich harvest and bring a blessing on our land.” Also, ‘‘ on the occasion of the 
rains and good news, one says, Blessed be He who is good and does good” 
(Berachoth, 92). Cp. Marcus Aurelius, v. 7, evx)’A@jvalwy* cov, toov, & pire 
Zed, xara THs dpovpas THs AOnvalwy kai Tov Tediwy, 

MetahapBaver (= participate in) is not a LXX term, but occurs 
in this sense in Wis 18° etc. ; edAoytas occurs again in 12!” (of Esau 
the apostate missing his edAoyia), and there is a subtle suggestion 
here, that those alone who make use of their divine privileges are 
rewarded. What the writer has in mind is brought out in v.10; 
that he was thinking of the Esau-story here is shown by the 
reminiscence of é&ypod dy niAdyyoev K¥pwos (Gn 2777). 

The reverse side of the picture is now shown (v.®). 


Commenting on Gn 338 Philo fancifully plays on the derivation of the word 
tptBodos (like ‘‘ trefoil”): Exaorov d¢ ray mabGy rpiBddua elpnker, éemerdy TpirTd 
éor, arb re Kal 7d mounrikdy Kal Td ex TovTwWY dmoTédecua (leg. alleg. 3°). 
He also compares the eradication of evil desires in the soul to a gardener or 
farmer burning down weeds (de Agric. 4, wav7’ éxxdpu, éxreu® . . . Kal éme- 
Kavow Kal ras pitas adr&v édreto’ ax pt Toy voTadTwv THs yns PAoyos pumyv) ; but 
in our epistle, as in Jn 15°, the burning isa final doom, not a process of severe 
discipline. 


6 
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"ASdkipos ig used as in 1 Co 927; the moral sense breaks 
through, as in the next clause, where the meaning of eis katow 
may be illustrated by Dt 2922 and by Philo’s more elaborate 
description of the thunderstorm which destroyed Sodom (de Advan. 
27); God, he says, showered a blast ody vdaros dkAd rupds upon 
the city and its fields, by way of punishment, and everything was 
consumed, éel d¢ ra év favep@ kal trép ys dravta Katavédwoev 
Hh PrOE, 98n Kal tHv yhv adtivy exare .. . trep Tod pyd adfis 
mote Kapmov éveyKeiv 7) xAonpopycat 7d waparav Sovnbjvar. The 
metaphor otherwise is inexact, for the reference cannot be to the 
burning of a field in order to eradicate weeds; our author is 
thinking of final punishment (=xpiparos aiwviov, 67), which he 
associates as usual with fire (102% 27 7229), The moral applica- 
tion thus impinges on the figurative sketch. The words katdépas 
éyyés actually occur in Aristides (Orat. in Rom. 370: 70 pev 
mpoxwpety adrois & éBovAovTo, aunxavov kal katdpas éyyvs).1 There 
is no thought of mildness in the term éyyvs, it being used, as in 
813, of imminent doom, which is only a matter of time. Mean- 
while there is the éxdox7 (107"). 

Later on, this conception of unpardonable sins led to the whole 
system of penance, which really starts from the discussion by 
Hermas in the second century. But for our author the unpardon- 
able sin is apostasy, and his view is that of a missionary. Modern 
analogies are not awanting. Thus, in Dr. G. Warneck’s book, 
The Living Forces of the Gospel (p. 248), we read that “‘the Battak 
Christians would have even serious transgressions forgiven; but 
if a Christian should again sacrifice to ancestors or have anything 
to do with magic, no earnest Christian will speak in his favour ; 
he is regarded as one who has fallen back into heathenism, and 
therefore as lost.” 


® Though I say this, beloved, I feel sure you will take the better * course 
that means salvation. © God ts not unfair ; he will not forget what you have 
done, or the love you have shown for his sake in ministering, as you still do, to 
the saints. ™ It 7s my heart's desire that each of you would prove equally keen 
upon realizing your full (wdnpopopiay, 10°) hope to the very end, so that 
instead of being slack you may imetate those who inherit the promises by their 
steadfast faith, 


The ground for his confident hope about his “ dear friends” 
(Tyndale, v.®) lies in the fact that they are really fruitful (v.”) in 
what is the saving quality of a Christian community, viz. brotherly 
love (v.!°). The God who blesses a faithful life (v.”) will be sure 
to reward them for that; stern though he may be, in punishing 
the disloyal, he never overlooks good service. Only (vv.!!- 12), 

1Cp. Eurip. zppolytus, 1070: alat, wpds Frap* SaxpUww évyyds Tdde. 


2 For some reason the softer linguistic form xpelocova is used here, as at 
10*4, in preference to xpelrrova. 
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the writer adds, put as much heart and soul into your realization 
of what Christianity means as you are putting into your brotherly 
love; by thus taking the better course, you are sure of God’s 
blessing. As dyamnrtot indicates (the only tire he uses it), the 
writer’s affection leads him to hope for the best; he is deeply 
concerned about the condition of his friends, but he does not 
believe their case is desperate (v.*). He has good hopes of them, 
and he wishes to encourage them by assuring them that he still 
believes in them. We may compare the remarks of Seneca to 
Lucilius, Z%. xxix. 3, about a mutual friend, Marcellinus, about 
whom both of them were anxious. Seneca says he has not yet 
lost hope of Marcellinus. For wisdom or philosophy ‘“‘is an art; 
let it aim at some definite object, choosing those who will make 
progress (profecturos) and withdrawing from those of whom it 
despairs—yet not abandoning them quickly, rather trying drastic 
remedies when everything seems hopeless.” Elsewhere, he 
encourages Lucilius himself by assuring him of his friend’s 
confidence and hope (£Z#. xxxii. 2: ‘“‘habeo quidem fiduciam non 
posse te detorqueri mansurumque in proposito”), and, in con- 
nexion with another case, observes that he will not be deterred 
from attempting to reform certain people (Z/. xxv. 2): ‘I would 
rather lack success than lack faith.” 

In kal (epexegetic) éxdpeva (sc. mpdypata) owrnplas, éxdpeva, 
thus employed, is a common Greek phrase (cp. eg. Marc. 
Aurel. i. 6, 60a rovadra THs “EAAnviKns a&ywyns éxdeva: Musonius 
(ed. Hense), xi., Gyretv mosdeias éxdueva (v.. éxdpevov): Philo, de 
Agric. 22, ra 5& Kaptepias Kai cwppootvyns . . . éxdueva) for what 
has a bearing upon, or is connected with ; here, for what pertains 
to and therefore promotes owrypia (the opposite of xatdpa 
and xado.s). The reason for this confidence, with which he 
seeks to hearten his readers, lies in their good record of practical 
service (rod épyov tpav xr.) which God is far too just to ignore. 
After all, they had some fruits as well as roots of Christianity 
(v.10), EmAaSeoOor is an infinitive of conceived result (Burton’s 
Moods and Tenses, 371¢}; Blass, § 391. 4), instead of tva c. subj., 
as, ¢.g., in 1 Jn 1%, or dore c. infinitive; cp. Xen. Cyrop. iv. 1. 20, 
Sixavos € dvtixapilerGor.1 The text of tod épyou buav Kat tis 
éydéans was soon harmonized with that of 1 Th 1° by the in- 
sertion of tov Kozov after kal (so D° K L 69*. 256. 263. 1611°%. 
2005. 2127 boh Theodoret, etc.). The relative jy after dydmys 
has been attracted into the genitive js (as in 92°). One practi- 
cal form of this 8taxovetv is mentioned in 10% °4, Here eis 
73 dvopa adtod goes closely with Siaxovyoavtes xTA., as well as 
with évedei~acGe, in the sense of “for his sake.” In Pirke Adoth, 


1 See Dolon’s remark in the Rhesus of Euripides (161, 162): ov«odv roveiv 
bev xp, movobvra 6 déov picbdv péper Oar. 
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216, R. Jose’s saying is quoted, ‘‘Let all thy works be done for 
the sake of heaven” (literally nv, zie. els dvona, as here and in 
Ign. Rom. 93 } é&ydan tav éxxAynordv tov Sefapévov pe cis dvopo. 
"Inood Xpicrod). Tots dytots, the only place (except 1374) where 
the writer uses this common term for “fellow-Christians”” ; God 
will never be so unjust as to overlook kindness shown to “‘his 
own.” 

The personal affection of the writer comes out not only in 
the dyamyroi of v.°, but again (v.1!) in the deep émOupodpev, a 
term charged with intense yearning (as Chrysostom says, warpixijs 
¢iXooropyias), and in the individualizing €kagrtov (cp. 32%). He 
is urgent that they should display thy atéthy omoudyv with regard 
to their Christian é\mis as they display in the sphere of their 
Christian éydéan. This does not mean that he wishes them to be 
more concerned about saving their own souls or about heaven 
than about their duties of brotherly love; his point is that the 
higher knowledge which he presses upon their minds is the one 
security for a Christian life at all. Just as Paul cannot assume 
that the warm mutual affection of the Thessalonian Christians 
implied a strict social morality (see below on 134), or that the 
same quality in the Philippian Christians implied moral dis- 
crimination (Ph 1°), so our author pleads with his friends to 
complete their brotherly love by a mature grasp of what their 
faith implied. He reiterates later on the need of dguAadeAdia 
(131), and he is careful to show how it is inspired by the very 
devotion to Christ for which he pleads (10194), MAnpodopta (not 
a LXX term) here is less subjective than in 1022, where it denotes 
the complete assurance which comes from a realization of ail 
that is involved in some object. Here it is the latter sense of 
fulness, scope and depth in their—éAmis.1 This is part and 
parcel of the reAedrys to which he is summoning them to 
advance (61). The result of this grasp of what is involved in 
their faith will be (v.12) a vigorous constancy, without which even 
a kindly, unselfish spirit is inadequate. For évSeixvucba omoudiy 
compare Herodian’s remark that the soldiers of Severus in A.D. 
193 wacav évede(kvuvto mpodvpiay Kal omovodny (ii. 10. 19), Magn. 
53°) (iil. B.C.), daddeEw movovpevos THs Tepl Ta péyioTa oTovdys, 
and Sy//. 3424 (i. B.c.) tTHv pmeyloryny évdeixvurat omovdny eis THY 
brép THs matpidos cwrnpiav. The Greeks used the verb as we use 
“display,” in speaking of some inward quality. This ardour 
has to be kept up dxpt téXous (cp. pseudo-Musonius, Z/¢. 1, in 
Hercher’s Epistolog. Graect, 4o1f.: rypodtvras 8& nv exovor vov 
mpddeow axpt téAovs dirovopPycat); it is the sustained interest 
in essential Christian truth which issues practically in paxpoOupia 
(v.12), or in the confident attitude of hope (3° 14), 

1 For éArldos, riarews is read in W 1867. 
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Aristotle, in het. ii. 19. 5, argues that oS 4 dpyh Sivara yevécOou, Kal 
TO Tédos" ovSev yap yhyverat ovd’ dpxerar ylyvecbar Tov ddvvdrwy, a paradox 
which really means that ‘‘if you want to know whether the end of any course 
of action, plan, scheme, or indeed of anything—is possible, you must look to 
the beginning: beginning implies end: if it can be begun, it can also be 
brought to an end ” (Cope). 

In v.! the appeal is rounded off with tva ph vwOpoi yévyode, 
that you may not prove remiss (repeating vw6pot from 511, but 
in a slightly different sense: they are to be alert not simply to 
understand, but to act upon the solid truths of their faith), 
piuntat 8€ «rr. Hitherto he has only mentioned people who 
were a warning; now he encourages them by pointing out that 
they had predecessors in the line of loyalty. This incentive is 
left over for the time being; the writer returns to it in his 
panegyric upon faith in chapter 11. Meanwhile he is content 
to emphasize the steadfast faith (ricrews kat jaxpoOupias, a 
hendiadys) that characterizes this loyalty. Maxpo®upta means 
here (as in Ja 57) the tenacity with which faith holds out. 
Compare Menander’s couplet (Kock’s Com. Attic. Fragm. 549), 
avOpwros Sv pndérote tHv advriav | aitod mapa Gedy, GAAA THY 
paxpoOvpiay, and Test. Jos. 2" wéya pappakdv éotw 7 paxpobvpia | 
kal 7oAAG ayaa didwow 4 tropovy. But this aspect of wiors is 
not brought forward till 10%, after the discussion of the priest- 
hood and sacrifice of Christ. In kdnpovopotvtey tas émayyedias 
the writer implies that hope is invariably sustained by a promise 
or promises. He has already mentioned 4 éwayyeAca (4}). 
KAnpovopeiv tas érayyeAias can hardly mean “get a promise of 
something”; as the appended 84 mictews kal paxpodupias sug- 
gests, it denotes “coming into possession of what is promised,” 
This is proved by the equivalent éméruxe tis émayyeNias in v.}, 

Taking Abraham as the first or as a typical instance of steadfast 
faith in God’s promises, the writer now (vv.!3-!9) lays stress not upon 
the human quality, but upon the divine basis for this undaunted 
reliance. Constancy means an effort. But it is evoked by a 
divine revelation ; what stirs and sustains it is a word of God. 
From the first the supreme Promise of God has been guaranteed 
by him to men so securely that there need be no uncertainty or 
hesitation in committing oneself to this Hope. The paragraph 
carries on the thought of vv.1!-!?; at the end, by a dexterous turn, 
the writer regains the line of argument which he had dropped 
when he turned aside to incite and reprove his readers (51%), 


18 For in making a promise to Abraham God ‘‘ swore by himself” (since he 
could swear by none greater), 4‘ J will indeed bless you and multiply you.” 
16 7 hus zt was (2.e. thanks to the divine Oath) that Abraham by his steadfast- 
ness obtained (so 113°) what he had been promised. °° For as’ men swear by 





1 To make the connexion clear, some inferior texts (C D¢ K L 6. 33. 104. 
1610, etc.) add pér. 
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a greater than themselves, and as an oath means to them a guarantee that ends 
any dispute, God, in his desire to afford the heirs of the Promise a special 
proof of the solid character of his purpose, interposed with an oath ; '8 so that 
by these two solid facts (the Promise and the Oath), where zt ¢s impossible for 
God to be false, we refugees might have strong encouragement (wapdxhyow, see 
on 125) zo sedze the hope set before us, anchoring the soul to tt safe and sure, 
as it “‘ enters the inner” Presence ‘‘ behind the veil.” 


As usual, he likes to give a biblical proof or illustration 
(vv.13: 14), God’s famous promise to Abraham, but the main point 
in it is that God ratified the promise with an oath. 


Our author takes the OT references to God’s oath quite naively. Others 
had felt a difficulty, as is shown by Philo’s treatise de Adrahamo (46): ‘‘God, 
enamoured of this man [z.e. Abraham], for his faith (rlorw) in him, gives him 
in return a pledge (rior), guaranteeing by an oath (rhv dv Spxou BeBalworr) 
the gifts he had promised . . . for he says, ‘I swear by myself’ (Gn 22!8)— 
and with him a word is an oath—for the sake of confirming his mind more 
steadfastly and immovably than ever before.” But the references to God’s 
oaths were a perplexity to Philo; his mystical mind was embarrassed by their 
realism. In de sacrif. Abelts et Caini (28, 29) he returns to the subject. 
Hosts of people, he admits, regard the literal sense of these OT words as 
inconsistent with God’s character, since an oath implies (waprupla Oeod rept 
mpayuaros audisBynrovmévov) God giving evidence in a disputed matter ; 
whereas Oeq ovdev ddnrdov oddé adudisByrovmevov, God’s mere word ought to 
be enough: 6 6é Oeds Kal Aéywv miords eoTLv, wore Kal Tovs éyous avrod 
BeBardrnros Evexa wndev Spxwv diagdépev. He inclines to regard the OT 
references to God’s oaths as a condescension of the sacred writer to dull 
minds rather than as a condescension upon God’s part. In Leg. Adlegor. iii. 72 
he quotes this very passage (Gn 22% !7), adding: €8 kal rd 8pxw BeBardoar 
Thy wrboxerw Kal Spxw Oeomperret’ dpgs yap bre ov Kal’ Erépouv durver Oeds, 
ovdev yap atrod Kpeirrov, d\\d Kad’ EavTod, ds eore mdvTwy dpicros. But he 
feels bound to explain it. Some of his contemporaries had begun to take 
exception to such representations of God, on the ground that God’s word 
required no formal confirmation—it confirmed itself by being fulfilled—and 
that it was absurd (dromov) to speak of God swearing by himself, in order to 
bear testimony to himself.! Philo (2ézd. 73) attempts to meet this objection 
by urging that only God can bear testimony to himself, since no one else 
knows the divine nature truly ; consequently it is appropriate for him to add 
confirmation to his word, although the latter by itself is amply deserving of 
belief. In Berachoth, 32. 1 (on Ex 32), it is asked, ‘‘ What means 73? R. 
Eleazar answered: ‘Thus saith Moses to God (Blessed be He!), ‘Lord of 
all the world, hadst thou sworn by heaven and earth, I would say, even as 
heaven and earth shall perish, so too thine oath shall perish. But now thou 
hast sworn by thy Great Name, which lives and lasts for ever and ever; so 
shall thine oath also last for ever and ever,’” 


Etxe (v.!%) with infin. =édvvaro as usual. “Quooev.... ei 
pyv...eddoynow. Both the LXX (Thackeray, pp. 83, 84) and the 
papyri (Deissmann, zble Studies, 205 f.) show that «? pyv after 
ouvvew in oaths is common as an asseveration ; in some cases, 
as here, the classical form 7 wv, from which ef pyy arose by 
itacism, is textually possible. The quotation (v.14) is from the 
promise made to Abraham after the sacrifice of Isaac (Gn 2216-17); 
Kat e“avTov dmoca... eb pyv edr\oyav edrAoyHow ce, Kal wAy- 

1 This is the point raised in Jn 81! 
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Oivev rAnOvvd 76 oréppa gov. The practical religious value of 
God’s promise being thus (v.15) confirmed is now brought out for 
the present generation (vv.1—another long sentence). Kata 
tod petlovos, ze. by God. Which, Philo argues, is irreverent: 
dceBets av vomicbetey of packortes duvivar Kata Oeod (Leg. Allegor. 
iii. 73), Since only swearing by the Name of God is permissible (cp. 
Dt 61%). But our author has no such‘scruples (see above). And 
he is quite unconscious of any objection to oaths, such as 
some early Christian teachers felt (e.g. Ja 512); he speaks of the 
practice of taking oaths without any scruples. ‘Hic locus... 
docet aliquem inter Christianos jurisjurandi usum esse legiti- 
mum... porro non dicit olim fuisse in usu, sed adhuc vigere 
pronuntiat” (Calvin). *AvtiAoytas, dispute or quarrel (the derived 
sense in 77 xwpis méons avtiAoyias, there is no disputing). Eis 
BeBaicwow only occurs once in the LXX (Lv 2578), but is a 
current phrase in the papyri (cp. Deissmann’s Bible Studies, 
163 f.) for ‘“‘by way of guarantee”; it is opposed to eis abéryouw, 
and used here as in Wis 61° zpocoxy 8& vouwv BeBaiwors apOap- 
aias. In Philo (see on v.}%) it is the oath which is guaranteed ; 
here the oath guarantees. The general idea of v.!’ is that of 
OGIS. (ii. B.C.), dws ay eis Tov dravta xpdvov dkivynta Kal dyerd- 
Gera pévnt Ta Te mpos Tov Oedv Tipia Kat Ta mpos Tov “AOHvaLov 
pirdvOpwra, "Ev 6 (=6.0, Theophylact), such being the case. 
Nepioodtepov, which goes with émBetga, is illustrated by what Philo 
says in de Abrahamo, 46 (see above): ‘“‘abundantius quam sine 
juramento factum videretur” (Bengel). It is an equivalent 
for mepisoorepas, which, indeed, B reads here. “EmBetéar (cp. 
Elephantine-Papyri [1907] 17 (iv. B.c.) émdeédrw S& “Hpaxdeidys 
bru av éyxaAje Anpyrtpia évavtiov avdpav tpr@v): the verb, which 
is only once used of God in the LXX (Is 37% viv dé érédaéa 
e€epnuaoa €Ovy xrd.), means here ‘“‘to afford proof of.” The 
writer uses the general plural, tots kAnpovdpors Tis émayyedias,! 
instead of the singular “ Abraham,” since the Promise in its 
mystical sense applied to the entire People, who had faith 
like that of Abraham. The reference is not specifically to 
Isaac and Jacob, although these are called his cuvykAnpovépor in 
119, In 7d éperdPetoy tis Boudfs our author evidently chooses 
Bovdjs for the sake of the assonance with Bouddpevos. “Aperd- 
Oetos is a synonym for dxivytos (cp. above on v.!" ana 
Schol. on Soph. Avtig. 1027), and, as the papyri show, 
had a frequent connexion with wills in the sense of “‘irrevoc- 
able.” Here, in connexion with BovAjs, it implies final 
determination (cp. 3 Mac 51 #); the purpose had a fixed 


1 Busebius once (Dem. iv. 15. 40) omits ris éraryyerlas, and once (zézd. 
v. 3. 21) reads ris Baovelas, either accidentally or with a recollection of 


Ja 2°, 
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character or solidity about it. The verb éyecitevoey (“‘inter- 
vened”) does not occur in the LXX, and is here used intransi- 
tively, instead of, as usual (cp. eg. Dion. Halic. Ant. ix. 59. 5 ; 
OGJS. 4377 etc.), with some accusative like ovvOjxas. In Jos. 
Ant. vii. 8. 5 it is used intransitively, but in the sense of “inter- 
ceding” (rebels 8 6 "IdaBos Kat tiv dvdykny avrod KaroukTetpas 
éuecirevoe mpos Tov Baoidea). The oath is almost certainly that 
just mentioned. Less probable is the interpretation (Delitzsch, 
Hofmann, M. Stuart, von Soden, Peake, Seeberg, Wickham) 
which regards the oath referred to in vv. as the oath in the 
writer’s favourite psalm, 1104: 


” , \ > 6, 
apooey Kipios Kat od petapeAnOyoerar 

\ Ce 5 \ > ‘\ an Ni ‘ , / 
Sv ef iepeds eis TOv aidva Kata THY Tae Medyucédex. 


This oath does refer to the priesthood of Jesus, which the writer 
is about to re-introduce (in v.?°); but it is not a thought which 
is brought forward till 729 #1. 28; and the second line of the 
couplet has been already quoted (5°) without any allusion to the 
first. 

In v.18 katabedyew and édmis are connected, but not as in 
Wis 14° (Noah=% éAmls rod Kéopov émi oxedias, katrapvyotca). 
Here, as é\mis means what is hoped for, ze. the object of expecta- 
tion, ‘the only thought is that we are moored to an immoveable 
object” (A. B. Davidson). The details of the anchor-metaphor 
are not to be pressed (v.!%); the writer simply argues that 
we are meant to fix ourselves to what has been fixed for us by 
God and in God. To change the metaphor, our hope roots 
itself in the eternal order. What we hope for is unseen, being 
out of sight, but it is secure and real, and we can grasp it by 
faith. 


(a) Philo (Quaest. tn Exod. 22°) ascribes the survival and success of the 
Israelites in Egypt dua riy éwi Tov cwripa Oedv xataduyny, bs €& dmdpwv Kal 
dunxdavav émiméuwas thy edepyériv dvvauty éppicaro Tods ikéras. (5) Tév is 
inserted in v.18 before @edv (by x* A C P 33. 1245. 1739. 1827. 2005 Ath. 
Chrys. ), probably to harmonize with 6 Oeds in v.!” (where 1912 omits 6). But 
dedv (‘*one who is God”) is quite apposite. 


Napdkdyow goes with kpatfioat (aor. =“ seize,” rather than 
“hold fast to,” like xparety in 414), and ot kataguydvtes stands by. 
itself, though there is no need to conjecture ot xara puynv dvtes = 
in our flight (so J. J. Reiske, etc.). Is not eternal life, Philo 
asks, } mpos To bv Karapuyy (de fuga, 15)? In tis mpoKerpevys 
édni8os, zpoxeuévys must have the same sense as in 122; the 
colloquial sense of “aforesaid,” which is common in the papyri 
(eg. OP. 1275” cis tHv mpoximevyv Kdpnv), would be fiat. 
“Apa te Kat BeBatay reflects one of the ordinary phrases in 
Greek ethics which the writer is so fond of employing. Cp. 
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Plutarch, de comm. not. 1061¢, kairo. maga KardAyyus ev TO 
TopO kai pyyjpyn 70 dogpares Exovoa kat BéBarov xrd. : Sextus Empir. 
adv. log. il. 374, és Td troriBewevov 7) troriberar BéBasov ore 
Kat dapadés: and Philo, guts rer. div. 62, xatddrndis dopadis Kat 
BeBaia. The d&yxupa of hope is safe and sure, as it is fixed in 
eternity. All hope for the Christian rests in what Jesus has 
done in the eternal order by his sacrifice. 


Chrysostom’s comment on the ‘‘ anchor” metaphor is all that is needed : 
dorep yap ) dyxupa éetaprnOeioa rod mdolov, odk adinoey aitd repipéeperOat, 
Kay puplor mapacaretwow dvewor, adr ekaprnOeioa Edpatoy move?’ otrw Kal 7 
é\mis. The anchor of hope was a fairly common metaphor in the later Greek 
ethic (e.g. Heliod. vii. 25, réoa érldos irre twavrolus dvéoracrot, and Epict. 
Fragm. (30) 89, ot're vai €& évds ayxuplov ore Biov éx pias édrridos dpuoréov), 
but our author may have taken the religious application from Philo, who 
writes (de Sommzis, i. 39),) 0b xph xaremrnxévor Tov éAmide Oelas cuppaxlas 
égopuobvra (lies moored to). He does not use it as a metaphor for stability, 
however, like most of the Greeks from Euripides (e.g. Helena, 277, dyxupa 
& 4 wou ras Tvxas yer dyn) and Aristophanes (e.¢. Anzghts, 1244, Newrh 
tis édrris éor ed Fs 6xovueba) onwards, as, ¢.g., in the most famous use of the 
anchor-metaphor,” that by Pythagoras (Stob. Zclog. 3: mdobros dobevys 
dyxupa, ddfa ert aobeverrépa ... Thves odv Gyxupar Suvaral; Ppdyyors, 
peyaropuxia, dvdpla* ravras otfels xetumy cadever). 

Suddenly he breaks the metaphor,’ in order to regain the 
idea of the priesthood of Jesus in the invisible world. Hope 
enters the unseen world ; the Christian hope, as he conceives it, 
is bound up with the sacrifice and intercession of Jesus in the 
Presence of God, and so he uses language from the ritual of 
Lv 16% about Aaron ‘‘ passing inside the veil,” or curtain that 
screened the innermost shrine. To this conception he returns 
in 9% after he has described the vital functions of Jesus as 
iepevs (62%), For at last he has reached what he regards as the 
cardinal theme of his homily. The first paragraph (71°), which 
is one long sentence in Greek, applies and expands eis tév aidva, 
the first note of Melchizedek’s priesthood being that it is per- 
petual, thus typifying the priesthood of Jesus. The next is (7*1), 
that it is prior and superior to the levitical priesthood ; this is 


1The comparison between hope and a voyage in de Abrahamo, 9, is 
different : 6 5¢ éAmifwv, ws avrd Syndot Totvoua, éduTis, Epréwevos mev del Tod 
Kadot, pymw & édixécOar rovrov deduvnuévos, aAN orks Tots mdéovow, of 
omevdovres els Ayuévas Katalpew Oadatrevovow évopuloacba wn dvvdpevor. 
This is nearer to the thought of Ro 874. 

2 For the anchor as a symbol on tombs, pagan and Christian, see Le 
Blant’s Zvscr. Chrét. de Gaule, ii. 158, 312. Contrast with He 6'® 9 the 
bitter melancholy of the epitaph in the Greek Anthology (ix. 49): édmls kal 
ot, Téxn, uéya xalpere’ Tov duper’ ebpor | obdév euol x’ duive malfere rods 

eT ewe. 
te A similar mixture of metaphor in Z/. Aristeas, 230 (cé wéev ob duvardv 
éort mratcat, maor yap Xdpiras EomapKas al BAacrdvovow evvoray, H Td Heyioro, 
rov brAwy KaTisxvovoa TepthauBaver THY peylorny dopdhecav), and Philo, de 
praemits, 2 (Tavrns 5 6 mpa@ros omépos éoriv édris, 1 mnyn THY Blur), 
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implied in the former claim, but the writer works it out fancifully 
from the allusion to tithes. 


20 There (8rov for the classical dro) Jesus entered for us in advance, when 
he became highpriest ‘for ever with the rank of Melchizedek.” 1 For 
“* Melchizedek, the king of Salem, a priest of the Most High God,” who ‘‘ met 
Abraham on his return from the slaughter of the kings and blessed him” — 
2 who had ‘a tenth part (Sexdrny, sc. woipar) of everything” assigned him by 
Abraham—this Melchizedek ts (sc. dv) primarily a ‘‘ king of righteousness” 
(that is the meaning of his name); then, besides that, ‘‘king of Salem” 
(which means, king of pease). * He has neither father nor mother nor gene- 
alogy, neither a beginning to his days nor an end to his life, but, resembling 
the Son of God, continues to be ‘‘ priest” permanently. 


This paragraph and that which follows (vv.41°) are another 
little sermon, this time on the story of Gn 1418-20, In 620-78 
the writer starts from the idea that Jesus is dpyxiepeds eis Tov 
aiava kata thy Tagty MeAxuoedéx, and shows how the Melchizedek 
priesthood was eis tov aidva, z.e. explaining Ps 110* from Gn 
1418-20, EioqOev in 62° is explained later, in 9!%. MpdéSpopos 
recalls dpxnyds (21°), with its suggestion of pioneering. The 
term is only used in the LXX of the days éapos, mpddpopor 
arapvAns (Nu 132), or of early fruit (ws mpddpopos avxov, Is 284) ; 
the present sense occurs, however, in Wis 12°, where wasps or 
hornets are called the mpd8popor of God’s avenging host. The 
thought here is of Christ entering heaven as we are destined to 
do, after him, once like him (5°) we are “ perfected.” Vv.18 
in ch. 7 are another of the writer’s long sentences: obtos 6 Med- 
xioedex . . . prever tepeds eis TO Sunvenés is the central thought, 
but the subject is overloaded with quotations and comments, 
including a long pév . . . 8€ clause. The length of the sentence 
and the difficulty of applying péver tiepets eis 7O Sunverés to 
Melchizedek have led some editors to make Jesus the subject of 
the sentence : ofros (Jesus) yap (6 Medyucedéx . . . TH vid Oeod) 
péver tepeds eis Tov aidva. But the otros, as v.* shows, is 
Melchizedek, and the theory is wrecked upon v.8, for it is quite 
impossible to take éxet «rA. as “in the upper sanctuary (s¢. éorw) 
there is One of whom the record is that He lives.” There is a 
slight but characteristic freedom at the very outset in the use of 
the story, é.g. in 6 uvavtioas «tA. The story implies this, but 
does not say it. It was the king of Sodom who é&jAOev eis 
CUVdVTNTW alT® peta TO brootpéar adtov amd THs KomHs, but as 
Melchizedek is immediately said to have brought the conquering 
hero bread and wine, our writer assumed that he also met 
Abraham. 


An interesting example of the original reading being preserved in an 
inferior group of MSS is afforded by 6 auvvavtyaas (C* LP), The variant 
ds cwarvrycas (§ ABC? D K W 33. 436. 794. 1831. 1837. 1912), which 
makes a pointless anacolouthon, was due to the accidental reduplication of C 
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(OCCYN for OCYN), though attempts have been made to justify this 
reading by assuming an anacolouthon in the sentence, or a parenthesis in 
és. + - ABpaiu, or carelessness on the part of the writer who began with a 
relative and forgot to carry on the proper construction. Some curious 
homiletic expansions have crept into the text of vv.'%. After Baowéwy two 
late minuscules (456. 460) read 871 édlwtev rods ddAdopUAous Kal e&etharo Awr 
Herd, rdons alxwarwolas, and after airdv, D* vt 330. 440. $23 put cai (’ABpadw) 
evdoynoGels bx atrod. The latter is another (cp. 117) of the glosses which 
were thrown up by the Latin versions. 


In v.? éu€picev is substituted for the é5wxev of the LXX (which 
reappears in v.*), in order to make it clear that Abraham’s gift 
was a sort of tithe. Tithes were not paid by the Hebrews 
from spoils of war; this was a pagan custom. But such is the 
interpretation of the story in Philo, eg. in his fragment on Gn 
1418 (Fragments of Philo, ed. J. Rendel Harris, p. 72): ra yap 
Tov todéuov dpioreia didwor TO tepel Kal Tas THs. vikns amapyds. 
leporpereotaty O€ Kal dywrdrn Tacav amapxav h dexdrn dua TO 
mavTéXeov elvar Tov apiOpyov, ab ov Kal Tots tepedor Kal vewkopots 
at dexarau Tpoorager vopou Kap @v Kal Opepparwv arrodloovrat, 
apfavtos THs amapxns “ABpadp, ds Kal Tod yévous dpxnyérns eoriv. 
Or again in de congressu, 17, where he describes the same incident 
as Abraham offering God ras dexaras xapiorypia THs vikns. 


The fantastic interpretation of the Melchizedek episode is all the writer’s 
own. What use, if any, was made of Melchizedek in pre-Christian Judaism, 
is no longer to be ascertained. Apparently the book of Jubilees contained a 
reference to this episode in Abraham’s career, but it has been excised for 
some reason (see R. H. Charles’ note on Jub 13). Josephus makes little of 
the story (Az¢. i. 10. 2). He simply recounts how, when Abraham returned 
from the rout of the Assyrians, drjvryce 8 air@ 6 Tv DodourTdv Bacideds eis 
témov Tiva dv Kadovat Ilediov Bacidixdv’ va 6 THs DorAvpa modrews brodéxerat 
Bacreds airov Medrxuedéxns. onpatver d€ Totiro Bactheds dixatos’ Kal jv dé 
TOLOUTOS OmoNoyoupévws, ws dua Ta’rnv adrov THy alriay Kal lepéa yivéoOar Tod 
Oeod. Thy wévror Doruua Uarepov éexddecav ‘lepordAuua. éxopnynoe dé obros 6 
Medyioedéxns TG ABpduov otpary Edvia Kal wordy agpboviay r&v émirndelwy 
mapéaxe, Kal mapa Thy edwxlay aitov 7 émawelv Hptaro Kal rov Oedv evdoyetv 
broxetplous alr@ mornoavra Tovs €xOpovs. ’ABpdwou dé diddvT0s kal Thy dexdrnr 
Ths elas alt@, mpoodéxerar Thy ddcw xTr. In the later Judaism, however, 
more interest was taken in Melchizedek (cp. M. Friedlander in Revue des 
Etudes Juives, v. pp. 1f.). Thus some applied the 110th psalm to Abraham 
(Mechilta on Ex 157, r. Gen. 55. 6), who was ranked as the priest after the order 
of Melchizedek, while Melchizedek was supposed to have been degraded 
because he (Gn 14!%) mentioned the name of Abraham before that of God! 
This, as Bacher conjectures, represented a protest against the Christian view 
of Melchizedek (Agada der Tannazten®, i. p. 259). It denotes the influence 
of IIpds ‘EBpatous. Philo, as we might expect, had already made more of the 
episode than Josephus, and it is Philo’s method of interpretation which gives 
the clue to our writer’s use of the story. Thus in Leg. Alleg. ill. 25, 26 
he points out (a) that MeAxuoedex Baciréa Te Tis elpjvns—Zarhu Todro yap 
épunveverat—kal lepéa éavrod remolnxev 6 eds (in Gn 14'*), and allegorizes the 
reference into a panegyric upon the peaceful, persuasive influence of the really 
royal mind. He then (4) does the same with the sacerdotal reference. ’AAN 
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6 wer Medrxucedéex dvti Udaros olvov rpoopepérw kal morigérw Kal dxparigérw 
puxds, wa kardoxeror yévwrrar Oeiag uéOn vnparewrépg views airis. lepeds 
yap éore Abyos KAfpov éxwy Tov bvra Kal VWs Trepl avrov Kal UrepiyKws Kal 
meyadorpemas Noyifduevos* Too yap bWlorou éeariv iepe’s, quoting Gn 14'8 and 
hastening to add, obx dru earl tis dos ovX YYxoTos. Philo points out thus 
the symbolism of wine (not water) as the divine intoxication which raises the 
soul to lofty thought of God; but our author does not even mention the food 
and drink, though later on there was a tendency to regard them as symbolizing 
the elements in the eucharist. His interest in Melchizedek lies in the parallel 
to Christ. This leads him along a line of his own, though, like Philo, he sees 
immense significance not only in what scripture says, but in what it does not 
say, about this mysterious figure in the early dawn of history. 


In vy.!:2 the only points in the original tale which are 
specially noted are (a) that his name means Bacwheds Bixarogdvys ; 
(2) that ZoaAnp, his capital, means eipyvy ; and (c) inferentially that 
this primitive ideal priest was also a king. Yet none of these 
is developed. Thus, the writer has no interest in identifying 
Sarnp. All that matters is its meaning. He quotes iepeds rod 
Geod rod dYicrov, but it is tepeds alone that interests him. The 
fact about the tithes (6 kal Sexdrny awd mdvtwy ewepicev “ABpady) 
is certainly significant, but it is held over until v.4. What strikes 
him as far more vital is the silence of the record about the birth 
and death of Melchizedek (v.°). Atkxatoovvn as a royal character- 
istic (see Introd. pp. xxxiif.) had been already noted in con- 
nexion with Christ (18°); but he does not connect it with eipyvy, 
as Philo does, though the traditional association of dixaoovvn Kai 
eipyvy with the messianic reign may have been in his mind. In 
the alliteration (v.°) of dmdtwp, duytwp, dyeveahdyntos, the third 
term is apparently coined by himself; it does not mean “of no 
pedigree,” nor “without successors,” but simply (cp. v.®) ‘de- 
void of any genealogy.” Having no beginning (since none is 
mentioned), M. has no end. “Amdtwp and épytwp are boldly 
lifted from their pagan associations. In the brief episode of Gn 
1418-20, this mysterious Melchizedek appears only as a priest of 
God; his birth is never mentioned, neither is his death; unlike 
the Aaronic priests, with whom a pure family descent was vital, 
this priest has no progenitors. Reading the record in the light 
of Ps r1ro*, and on the Alexandrian principle that the very 
silence of scripture is charged with meaning, the writer divines 
in Melchizedek a priest who is permanent. This method of 
interpretation had been popularized by Philo. In guod det. pot. 
48, e.g., he calls attention to the fact that Moses does not explain 
in Gn 4° what was the mark put by God upon Cain. Why? 
Because the mark was to prevent him from being killed. Now 
Moses never mentions the death of Cain &a raons ris vopobecias, 
suggesting that domep 7 peuvdevpevy SxvAAa, xaxov &Odvatov éorw 
adpootvy. Again (de Lbriet. 14) ete yap rov tus ‘Kat yap adyOas 
ddeApy pov cori €x watpds, ‘AAA’ odk ék pytpds” (Gn 20!2)— 
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Abraham’s evasive description of Sarah—is most significant ; she 
had no mother, ze. she had no connexion with the material 
world of the senses. 

’Ardrwp and dujrwp were applied to (a) waifs, whose parents were un- 
known ; or (4) to illegitimate children ; or (¢) to people of low origin ; or (d) 
.\o deities who were supposed to have been born, like Athené and Hephaestus, 
from only one sex. Lactantius (dzuzz, zmstzt. i. 7) quotes the Delphic oracle, 
which described Apollo as éu7wp, and insists that such terms refer only to 
God (zézd. iv. 13). ‘‘As God the Father, the origin and source of things, 
is without parentage, he is most accurately called dadrwp and durjrwp by 
Trismegistus, since he was not begotten by anyone. Hence it was fitting 
that the Son also should be twice born, that he too should become dmrdrwp 
and dujrwp.” His argument apparently! is that the pre-existent Son was 
aunrwp and that He became aadrwp by the Virgin-birth (so Theodore of 
Mopsuestia). Lactantius proves the priesthood of Christ from Ps 1104 among 
other passages, but he ignores the deduction from the Melchizedek of Gn 14 ; 
indeed he gives a rival derivation of Jerusalem as if from lepdy Zodoudy. 
Theodoret, who (Dza/. ii.) explains that the incarnate Son was dujrwp, with 
respect to his divine nature, and dyeveaAdynros in fulfilment of Is 53°, faces 
the difficulty of Melchizedek with characteristic frankness. Melchizedek, he 
explains, is described as amdrwp, adunrwp, simply because scripture does not 
record his parentage or lineage. El ddn@as dadrwp jv Kal durjrwp, ovdk dy hv 
elkov, GAN adjOera. "Ered 6é ob pice: radr’ exer, AAAA Kara Thy Ths Oelas 
Tpadijs oixovoulay, delxvuor THs aAnGelas Tov TUrov, In his commentary he 
explains that péver lepeds els 7d Ounvexés means THY lepwotvny ov mapémeuwer els 
matoas, kabdmep’Aapwy kal Ededfap kai Puveds. 

*"Adwporwpévos in v.? means “resembling,” as, e¢g., in Zp. 
Jerem.” vexpd épppévy ev oxdret dpwpotwvrar oi Geol adray, though 
it might even be taken as a strict passive, “made to resemble” 
(ze. in scripture), the Son of God being understood to be eternal, 
Eis 7d Sunvexés is a classical equivalent for eis tov aiéva, a phrase 
which is always to be understood in the light of its context. 
Here it could not be simply “ad vitam”; the foregoing phrases 
and the fact that even the levitical priests were appointed for 
life, rule out such an interpretation. 

The writer now (vv.*1°) moralizes upon the statement that 
Abraham paid tithes to Melchizedek and received his blessing, 
which proves the supreme dignity of the Melchizedek priesthood, 
and, inferentially, its superiority to the levitical. 

4 Now mark the dignity of this man. The patriarch ‘‘ Abraham paid” 
him ‘‘a tenth” of the spoils. 5 Those sons of Levi, who receive the priestly 
office, ave indeed ordered by law to tithe the people (that ts, their brothers), 
although the latter are descended from Abraham; ° but he who had no 
levitical (é& abrav=ex Tév vidv Aevel) genealogy actually tithed Abraham and 
“blessed”? the possessor of the promises! "(And there ts no question that tt is 
the inferior who ts blessed by the superior.) *® Again, et ts mortal men in the 
one case who receive tithes, while tn the other tt ts one of whom the witness ts 
that “he lives.” °% In fact, we might almost say that even Levi the receiver 
of tithes paid tithes through A braham ; ° for he was still in the loins of his 
jather when Melchizedek met him. 

1 In iv. 25 he says that ‘‘as God was the Father of his spirit without a 
mother, so a virgin was the mother of his body without a father.” 
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@cwpeite (v.4) is an oratorical imperative as in 4 Mac 14 
(Oewpeire 5 mos ToAvTAoKds eotw 1 THs ptdoreKvias oTopy%) ; 
mAikos is a rare word, often used for 7AcKos after vowels, though 
not in Zec 2° (rod idety rnAtkov TO wAGTos aitHs €or), Where alone 
it occurs in the LXX. The otros (om. D* 67**. 1739 Blass) 
repeats the otros of v... We have now a triple proof of the 
inferiority of the levitical priesthood to Melchizedek. (a) Mel- 
chizedek, though not in levitical orders, took tithes from and 
gave a blessing to Abraham himself (vv.*-7); (0) he is never 
recorded to have lost his priesthood by death (v.®); and (c) in- 
deed, in his ancestor Abraham, Levi yet unborn did homage to 
Melchizedek (% 19). Ta d&kpoOtva (v.4), which this alone of NT 
writers has occasion to use, explains the wavra of v.2; it is one 
of the classical terms for which he went outside the LXX. 
‘O matpidpxys is thrown to the end of the sentence for emphasis. 
In v.5 teparetay is chosen instead of tepwovvyy for the sake of 
assonance with Aevel. The LXX does not distinguish them 
sharply. The general statement about tithing, kata tov vépov 
(the évroAy of Nu 180 21), is intended to throw the spontaneous 
action of Abraham into relief; daodexatody of “tithing” persons 
occurs in 1 § 85, but usually means “‘to pay tithes,” like the 
more common 8exaroty (v.°), the classical form being dexarevecv. 
In v.° the perfect eddoyyxe is like the [hilonic perfect (see above). 
In describing the incident (de Abrahamo, 40), Philo lays stress 
upon the fact that 6 péyas iepets Tod peyiorou Geod offered éruwixca 
and feasted the conquerors ; he omits both the blessing and the 
offering of tithes, though he soon allegorizes the latter (41). 


Moulton calls attention to ‘‘the beautiful parallel in Plato’s Apol. 28c, 
for the characteristic perfect in Hebrews, describing what stands wrztten in 
Scripture,” holding that ‘‘ dco. év Tpola reredeurjxacr (as is written in the 
Athenians’ Bible) is exactly like He 7® 111% 8.” But these perfects are 
simply aoristic (see above, p. 91, note). 


V." is a parenthetical comment on what blessing and being 
blessed imply; the neuter (€\arrov) is used, as usual in Greek 
(cp. Blass, § 138. 1), in a general statement, especially in 
a collective sense, about persons. Then the writer rapidly 
summarizes, from vv.!4, the contrast between the levitical 
priests who die off and Melchizedek whose record (saptupovpevos 
in scripture, cp. 11°) is “he lives” (uyjre Cwijs tédos . . . pever 
eis TO Ounverés). Finally (vv.* 1°), he ventures (ds ézos eieiy, a 
literary phrase, much affected by Philo) on what he seems to 
feel may be regarded as a forced and fanciful remark, that Levi 
was committed 8’ "ABpadp (genitive) to a position of respectful 
deference towards the prince-priest of Salem. In v.5 kataep 
€hnuOdtas ek Tis dogvos “ABpady (the Semitic expression for 
descendants, chosen here in view of what he was going to say in 
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v.10 éy tH dopvi tod matpds) is another imaginative touch added 


in order to signalize the pre-eminent honour of the levitical 
priests over their fellow-countrymen. Such is their high authority. 
And yet Melchizedek’s is higher still ! 


(a) In v.® ** forte legendum, 6 6¢ wn yeveadoyovpevos avrov dedexdtwKe Tov 
"ABpadu, ipsum Abrahamam” (Bentley). But é€ av’rév explains itself, and 
the stress which avréy would convey is already brought out by the emphatic 
position of ’ABpadmu, and by the comment kal rdv éxovra xr. (6) In v.4 Kat 
is inserted after 6, in conformity with v,?, by * AC D¢ K L P syrbk! arm, 
etc. For aaoSexarovy in v.> the termination (cp. Thackeray, 244) dmodexa- 
tow is read by B D (as xaracxyvoly in Mt 13%"). In v.6 the more common 
(117) aorist, evAdynoe, is read by AC P 6. 104. 242. 263. 326. 383. 1288. 
1739. 2004. 2143, Chrys. for evAdynxe. 


He now (vv.!!£) turns to prove his point further, by glancing 
at the text from the 1roth psalm. ‘It is no use to plead that 
Melchizedek was succeeded by the imposing Aaronic priest- 
hood; this priesthood belonged to an order of religion which 
had to be superseded by the Melchizedek-order of priesthood.” 
He argues here, as already, from the fact that the psalter is later 
than the pentateuch ; the point of 71! is exactly that of 47. 


Further, of the levitical priesthood had been the means of reaching per- 
fection (for zt was on the basts of that priesthood that the Law was enacted for 
the People), why was it still necessary for another sort of priest to emerge 
““qweth the rank of Melchizedek,” instead of simply with the rank of Aaron 
(2 for when the priesthood ts changed, a change of law necessarily follows) ? 
13 He who is thus (2.e. ‘‘with the rank of M.”) described belongs to another 
tribe, no member of which ever devoted himself to the altar ; ‘4 for ct is evident 
that our Lord sprang from Judah, and Moses never mentioned priesthood tn 
connexion with that tribe. © This becomes all the more plain when (el=érel) 
another priest emerges ‘‘resembling Melchizedek,” 1° one who has become a 
priest by the power of an indissoluble (axatadvrov, z.e. by death) Life and 
not by the Law of an external command ; ™ for the witness to him zs, 

“© Thou art priest for ever, with the rank of Melchizedek.” 
18 4 previous command 7s set aside on account of its weakness and uselessness 
19 (for the Law made nothing perfect), and there ts introduced a better Hope, 
by means of which we can draw near to God. 


Ei pév odv (without any 5é to follow, as in 84) tedelwors 
(‘‘perfection” in the sense of a perfectly adequate relation to 
God ; see v.19) 81d THs AevertiKis tepwodvns «TA. Aevertixys is a 
rare word, found in Philo (de fuga, 7» Aevirixy povy), but never in 
the LXX except in the title of Leviticus ; tepwavvy does occur in 
the LXX, and is not distinguishable from tepare‘a (v.5). In the 
parenthetical remark 6 dads yap émw abrijs vevopoberntar, adrijs 
was changed into airyjy (6. 242. 330. 378. 383. 440. 462. 467. 
489. 491. 999. 1610. 1836 Theophyl.), or airy (K L 326. 1288, 
etc. Chrys.) after 8° (where again we have this curious passive), 
and vevopoerjtat altered into the pluperfect évevopoferyto 
(K L, etc.). The less obvious genitive (cp. Ex. 3477 éml yap 
trav Adyov TovTwv TeHepwar coi SiabyKyv Kal TH Iopayd) én” adtijs 
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is not “in the time of,” for the levitical priesthood was not in 
existence prior to the Law; it might mean ‘‘in connexion with,” 
since émi and zepi have a similar force with this genitive, but the 
incorrect dative correctly explains the genitive. The Mosaic 
vouos could not be worked for the Aads without a priesthood, to 
deal with the offences incurred. The idea of the writer always 
is that a vouos or dvabyxy depends for its validity and effective- 
ness upon the lepevs or iepets by whom it is administered. Their 
personal character and position are the essential thing. Every con- 
sideration is subordinated to that of the priesthood. Asa change 
in that involves a change in the vopos (v.12), the meaning of the 
parenthesis in v.!! must be that the priesthood was the basis for the 
vouos, though, no doubt, the writer has put his points in vv.1!: 2 
somewhat intricately ; this parenthetical remark would have been 
better placed after the other in v.12, as indeed van d. Sande 
Bakhuyzen proposes. Three times over (cp. v.19) he puts in 
depreciatory remarks about the Law, the reason being that the 
Law and the priesthood went together. It is as if he meant 
here: “the levitical priesthood (which, of course, implies the 
Law, for the Law rested on the priesthood).” The inference 
that the vduos is antiquated for Christians reaches the same end 
as Paul does by his dialectic, but by a very different route. 
"Aviotac@at (= appear onthe scene, as v.!5) and déyeoSar refer to 
Ps 1104, which is regarded as marking a new departure, with 
far-reaching effects, involving (v.!*) an alteration of the vépos as 
wellas of the tepwodvn. In kaiod . . . déyerOar the od negatives 
the infinitive as ww usually does; “Aapdy, like Kava (Jn 212), has 
become indeclinable, though Josephus still employs the ordinary 
genitive “Aapévos. In v.!? perd@eors, which is not a LXX term, 
though it occurs in 2 Mac 11%, is practically equivalent here 
(cp. 1227) to d@érnots in v.18 A close parallel occurs in de 
Mundo, 6, vopos pev yap jpty icoxrAwis 6 eds, ovdeutay émidexo= 
pevos didpOwow 7 perddeow, and a similar phrase is employed by 
Josephus to describe the arbitrary transference of the highpriest- 
hood (Azz. xii. 9. 7, td Avolov reoGels, perabetvar rHv Tuysny amd 
TavTys THS oikias eis €repov). 

We now (vv.18f) get an account of what was meant by od 
Kata thy tdéw “Aapdy or étepos (“another,” in the sense of “a 
different”) tepeds in v.11 ; Jesus, this iepeds xara ryv taéw Medyice- 
déx, came from the non-sacerdotal tribe of Judah, not from that 
of Levi. *E’ éy is another instance of the extension of this 
metaphorical use of émi from the Attic dative to the accusative. 
The perfect peréoxnxev may be used in an aoristic sense, like 
éoxyxa, or simply for the sake of assonance with zpocécynxev, 
and it means no more than perécxev in 214; indeed perécyer is 
read here by P 489. 623*. 1912 arm, as mpooécyev is (by A C 
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33: 1288) for mpocécxyxev. The conjecture of Erasmus, rpocéc- 
Tykev, is ingenious, but mpocéxew in the sense of “attend” is 
quite classical. The rule referred to in eis fv pudHy (2 fs pudfs, 
arm P), 2.¢. éx pvdjs eis mv (as Lk 101) «rAd. is noted in Josephus, 
Ant. xx. 10. I, mdtpidv éote pndéva rod Oeod riv apxlepwovvnv 
AapBavew 7} Tov €€ aiwaros tod *Aapdvos. No tribe except Levi 
supplied priests. (Mpé8ydov in v.!4 is not a LXX term, but 
occurs in this sense in 2 Mac 3!” (& &v wrpddnXov éyivero) and 
14%, as well as in Judith 8.) In Zes¢. Levi 8" it is predicted 
(cp. Introd. p. xlviii) that BaowWers ék Tod “Iovda GvacTHoeTal Kai 
moumoe iepareioy véav: but this is a purely verbal parallel, the 
Baotred’s is Hyrcanus and the reference is to the Maccabean 
priest-kings who succeed the Aaronic priesthood. ’Avaré\Xew is 
a synonym for dvictacOa (v.), as in Nu 241’, though it is just 
possible that dvaréraAxey is a subtle allusion to the messianic 
title of “AvaroAy in Zec 612; in commenting on that verse Philo 
observes (de confus. ling. 14): todrov pev yap mpecBiratov viov 6 
TOv GAwv avéreiAe watyjp. (For tepéwy the abstract equivalent 
iepwotvns, from v.}%, is substituted by D° K L.) The title 
6 KUptos Hav is one of the links between the vocabulary of this 
epistle and that of the pastorals (1 Ti 114, 2 Ti 18). As the 
result of all this, what is it that becomes (v.!®) mepicodtepov 
(for weptocdrepws) katdédydov?! The provisional character of the 
levitical priesthood, or the perdéeors vdpuov? Probably the 
latter, though the writer would not have distinguished the one 
from the other. In v.!® xaté thy duordtyTa linguistically has the 
same sense as ddwpowpevos (v.%). In v.16 capkivns (for which 
capkixys is substituted by C° D K W 104. 326. 1175, etc.) hints at 
the contrast which is to be worked out later (in g!!4) between 
the external and the inward or spiritual, the sacerdotal évroAy 
being dismissed as merely capxivyn, since it laid down physical 
descent as a requisite for office. Hereditary succession is 
opposed to the inherent personality of the Son(=9'*). The dis- 
tinction between capxixés (= fleshly, with the nature and qualities 
of odpé) and cdpxwos (fleshy, composed of odpé) is blurred in 
Hellenistic Greek of the period, where adjectives in -tvos tend to 
take over the sense of those in -txos, and wice versa. In v.17 
paptupetras (Cp. paptupotpevos, v.8) is altered to the active (101°) 
paprupe: by CD K L 256. 326. 436. 1175. 1837. 2127 syr™ vg 
arm Chrys. ; : 

The perd@ects of v.!? is now explained negatively (a6éryais) 
and positively (€mevsaywyy) in vv.!® 19, "ABErnous (one of his juristic 
metaphors, cp. 92°) ytverat (ze. by the promulgation of Ps rio‘) 
mpoayotons (cp. LALA. ili. 247, 74 mpodyovta Wayiopara : mpodyewv is 

1 Kardéndor is the classical intensive form of 67\ov, used here for the sake 
of assonance with the following kara. 


7 
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not used by the LXX in this sense of “ fore-going ”) évrods (v.1%) 
Sid 7S adtHs (unemphatic) dobevés Kal dvwpedés (ailiteration). 
’"Avadedés is a word common in such connexions, e.g. Zp. Arvest. 
253, Orep dvupedes kal dAyevdv éorw: Polyb. xii. 25° alyAov kat 
dvogedés. The uselessness of the Law lay in its failure to secure 
an adequate forgiveness of sins, without which a real access or 
fellowship (éyytLew 1G 0c) was impossible ; odSév éredelwoey, it led 
to no absolute order of communion between men and God, no 
tedetwots. The positive contrast (v.!®) is introduced by the strik- 
ing compound éretoaywyn (with yiverar), a term used by Josephus 
for the replacing of Vashti by Esther (Azz. xi. 6. 2, eBevvvaGou yap 
TO Tpos THY TpoTHpav Pirsctopyov érEépas érELTaywyT}, Kal TO TpOs éxei- 
vnv ebvouv aroomwpevov Kata puKpov ylyverGar THS Gvvovans) ; there 
is no force here in the éve., as if it meant “fresh” or ‘‘ further.” 
The new éAmis is kpeitrwv by its effectiveness (618) ; it accomplishes 
what the vépos and its tep»cvvy had failed to realize for men, viz. 
a direct and lasting access to God. In what follows the writer 
ceases to use the term éAzis, and concentrates upon the éyyifew 
7 Oe, since the essence of the éA7is lies in the priesthood and 
sacrifice of Jesus the Son. With this allusion to the xpeirrwv éAmis, 
he really resumes the thought of 61819; but he has another 
word to say upon the superiority of the Melchizedek priest, and 
in this connexion he recalls another oath of God, viz. at the 
inauguration or consecration mentioned in Ps 110+, a solemn 
divine oath, which was absent from the ritual of the levitical 
priesthood, and which ratifies the new priesthood of Jesus as 
permanent (vv.?0-2), enabling him to do for men what the levitical 
priests one after another failed to accomplish (vv.?3-5), 

20 4 better Hope, because it was not promised apart from anoath. Previous 


preests (oi wév=levitical priests) decame priests apart from any oath, * but 
he has an oath from Him who said to him, 


“« The Lord has sworn, and he will not change his mind, 
thou art a priest for ever.” 


2 And this makes Jesus surety for a superior covenant. ™ Also, while they (ot 
bev) became priests in large numbers, since deuth prevents them from continuing 
to serve, ™ he holds his priesthood without any successor, since he continues for 
ever. » Hence for all time he ts able to save those who approach God through 
him, as he is always living to intercede on their behalf. 

The long sentence (vv.?%-2) closes with *Ingois in an emphatic 
position. After kat xa’ dcov ob xwpis dpkwpoaias, which connect 
(sc. rotro yiverar) with érevoaywyyh kpeitrovos éAmidos, there is a long 
explanatory parenthesis of pév yap . . . eis tov aidva, exactly in 
the literary style of Philo (e.g. guss rer. div. 17, éf’ dcov yap olwat 
KT\.—vovs pev yap .. . atoOnous—emi tocodrov xrr.). In v.20 
dépxwpoota (oath-taking) is a neuter plural (cp. Sy//. 59329, OGJS. 
2298”) which, like évrwpoota, has become a feminine singular of 
the first declension, and eictv yeyovdres is simply an analytic form 
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of the perfect tense, adopted as more sonorous than yeyovacw.. As 
we have already seen (on 61%), Philo (de sacrific. 28-29) discusses 
such references to God swearing. Thousands of people, he ob- 
serves, regard an oath as inconsistent with the character of God, who 
requires no witness to his character. ‘‘ Men who are disbelieved 
have recourse to an oath in order to win credence, but God’s mere 
word must be believed (6 dé Geds kat Aéywv muotds éorww) ; hence, 
his words are in no sense different from oaths, as far as assurance 
goes.” He concludes that the idea of God swearing an oath is 
simply an anthropomorphism which is necessary on account of 
human weakness. Our author takes the OT language in Ps rro# 
more naively, detecting a profound significance in the line épocev 
KUptos Kal od peTauednOycetat (in the Hellenistic sense of “ regret ” 
=change his mind). The allusion is, of course, to the levitical 
priests. But Roman readers could understand from their former 
religion how oaths were needful in such a matter. Claudius, 
says Suetonius (Vt. Claud. 22), ‘in co-optandis per collegia 
sacerdotibus neminem nisi juratus (7.e. that they were suitable) 
nominavit.” 

The superfluous addition of kata thy tafiv MeAxuledéx was soon made, 
after eis Tov aldva, by xX AD K LP vt Syrreshbkl boh eth Eus (Dem. iv. 
15. 40), etc. 

Napapevery means to remain in office or serve (a common 
euphemism in the papyri). The priestly office could last in a 
family (cp. Jos. Ant. xi. 8. 2, THs teparikyns Tiuns peylotys ovans Kai 
ev TH yéver Tapapevovons), but mortal men (droOvjcKovtes, v.8) could 
not wapapéevew as priests, whereas (v.24) Jesus remains a perpetual 
iepeds, 8ua.76 pever ( = mdvtote Lay, v.2°) adrév(superfluous as in Lk 24 
dia 70 adrov eiva). "*AtapdéBartov, a legal adjective for “ inviolable,” 
is here used in the uncommon sense of non-transferable (boh 
Chrys. ov« éxer duddoxor, Oecumenius, etc. dduddoxor), as an equiva- 
lent for 7 rapaBaivoveay eis dhAov, and contrasts Jesus with the 
long succession of the levitical priests (aA«éovés). The passive 
sense of ‘‘not to be infringed” (cp. Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 43, 
cipappevnv papev arapaBarov rairqy elvat, where the adjective 
=ineluctabile) or “unbroken” does not suit the context, for 
Jesus had no rivals and the word can hardly refer to the invasion 
of death. Like yeyupvacpéva in 514, also after éxew, it has a pre- 
dicative force, marked by the absence of the article. Philo (guds 
ver. div. heres, 6) finds a similar significance in the etymology of 
KUpios as a divine title: Kvpios pev yap rapa. 76 Ktpos, 6 dn BeBarov 
ort, eipytat, kat évayrioTyta aBeBaiov Kat dxvpov. But our author 
does not discover any basis for the perpetuity of 6 xvpuos ypov in 
the etymology of xvpios, and is content (in vv.??-?4) to stress the 
line of the psalm, in order to prove that Jesus guaranteed a superior 
dvabyKy (é.e. order of religious fellowship). “Eyyvos is one of the 
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juristic terms (vg, sponsor) which he uses in a general sense ; here 
it is “surety” or “pledge.” Arafyxn is discussed by him later 
on ; it isa term put in here as often to excite interest and anticipa- 
tion. How readily éyyuos could be associated with a term like 
odtew (v.25) may be understood from Sir 29! : 


xdpitas eyyvou pn ériAdbn, 
CdwKev yap THy Woxyv adrod brép cov. 
dyaba éyyvov avarpéper dpaptwAds, 


Noisy oP, 2 8 Fd DS , € , 
KQL axXaplaTos €Vv tavo.g eyKara viper PvgoajLevov. 


Our author might have written peoirys here as well as in 8°; he 
prefers éyyvos probably for the sake of assonance with yéyovey or 
even éyyiCouev. AS peourevew means to vouch for the truth of a 
promise or statement (cp. 617), so éyyvos means one who vouches 
for the fulfilment of a promise, and therefore is a synonym for 
peoitns here. The conclusion (v.25) is put in simple and 
effective language. Eis Td mavtedés is to be taken in the temporal 
sense of the phrase, as in BAZ. ili. 1614 (A.D. 212) awd tod 
viv eis TO mavredés, being simply a literary variant for wavrore. 
The alternative rendering ‘‘utterly ” suits Lk 13! better than this 
passage. This full and final tepwouvy of Jesus is the kpettrwv és 
(v.19), the teAecwous which the levitical priesthood failed to supply, 
a perfect access to God’s Presence. His intercession (évrvyxaveuv, 
sc. Oe@ as in Ro 8% ds kat évtvyxaver trép nudv) has red blood in 
it, unlike Philo’s conception, e.g. in Vit, Mos. ili. 14, dvayKatov yap 
hv tov iepwpévov (the highpriest) 7@ 70d xéopov warp) rapakdHrw 
xpnoOar teAevordtw THY dpeTHv vid (2.e. the Logos) zpos te duvnotiav 
dpapnudatwv Kal xopnylav apOovwrdtwy ayabav, and in guts rer. div. 
42, where the Logos is txérys rod Ovntod Knpaivovtos del mpos TO 
adOaprov mapa 5¢ tO pire mpods eveATcTiav TOU pore TOV tAEew Oedv 
mepudety TO tovov épyov. The function of intercession in heaven for 
the People, which originally (see p. 37) was the prerogative of 
Michael the angelic guardian of Israel, or generally of angels (see 
on 114), is thus transferred to Jesus, to One who is no mere angel 
but who has sacrificed himself for the People. The author 
deliberately excludes any other mediator or semi-mediator in the 
heavenly sphere (see p. xxxix). 

A triumphant little summary (vv.2628) now rounds off the 
argument of 61972 ; 

8 Such was the highpriest for us, saintly, innocent, unstained, far from 
all contact with the sinful, lifted high above the heavens, “ one who has no 
need, like yonder highpriests, day by day to offer sacrifices first for their own 
sins and then for (the preposition is omitted as in Ac 2618) those of the People— 
he did that once Sor all in offering up himself. * For the Law appoints 
human beings in their weakness to the priesthood ; but the word of the Oath 
(which came after the Law) appoints a Son who ts made perfect for ever. 
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The text of this paragraph has only a few variants, none of any import- 
ance, After hpiv in v.** Kai is added by A B D 1739 syrPesh hkl Eusebius 
(‘* was exactly the one for us”). In v.27 it makes no difference to the sense 
whether mpocevéykas (x A W 33. 256. 436. 442. 1837. 2004. 2127 arm Cyr.) 
or advevéyxas (B CD KL Petc. Chrys.) is read; the latter may have been 
suggested by avadépetv, or mpocevéyxas may have appealed to later scribes as 
the more usual and technical term in the epistle. The technical distinction 
between avadépew (action of people) and mpocdépery (action of the priest) 
had long been blurred; both verbs mean what we mean by ‘‘offer up” or 
‘* sacrifice.” In v.?8 the original lepe?s (D* 1 r vg) was soon changed (to con- 
form with &pxtepets in v.*') into dpxcepets. The reason why tepets and 
iepets have been used in 7’! is that Melchizedek was called iepevs, not 
dpxvepevs. Once the category is levitical, the interchange of dpx.epevs and 
iepevs becomes natural. 


The words tovodtos yap iptv émperev (another daring use of 
experev, Cp. 21°) dpxvepeds (v.26) might be bracketed as one of 
the author’s parentheses, in which case datos xtA. would carry on 
mévrote Lav... adtay. But és in Greek often follows tovodtos, 
and the usual construction is quite satisfactory. [dp is intensive, 
as often. It is generally misleading to parse a rhapsody, but there 
is a certain sequence of thought in dcvos «rd., where the positive 
adjective davos is followed by two negative terms in alliteration 
(dxaxkos, Gulaytos), and kexwptopevos dd TG Gpaptwrdy is further 
defined by éWndédrepos Tay odpavay yevouevos (the same idea as in 
414 beAnAvOdra rods ovtpavovts). He is davos, pious or saintly 
(cp. ZRE. vi. 743), in virtue of qualities like his reverence, 
obedience, faith, loyalty, and humility, already noted. “Akakos 
is innocent (as in Job 8”, Jer 111°), one of the LXX equivalents 
for OM or YON, not simply = devoid of evil feeling towards men; 
like éptavtos, it denotes a character xwpis dpaprias. “Aptaytos is 
used of the untainted Isis in OP. 1380 (év Ilévtw dyiavros). 
The language may be intended to suggest a contrast between 
the deep ethical purity of Jesus and the ritual purity of the 
levitical highpriest, who had to take extreme precautions against 
outward defilement (cp. Lv 211°! for the regulations, and the 
details in Josephus, Azz. ill. 12. 2, py povov O€ Trepi Tas tepoupyias 
Kabapovs «iva, omovodlew O€ Kal mept THY abrav Siavray, os airy 
dpepmrov elyau Kat dua Tarirny THY aitiay, ot TH Leparuxtiy oTOAnY 
Popodvres dpwpor TE ioe Kul mepi ravta Kaapot Kat vypdrror), and 
had to avoid human contact for seven days before the ceremony 
of atonement-day. The next two phrases go together. Kexwpio- 
pévos Grd Tov dpaptwhay is intelligible in the light of 9; Jesus 
has dra€ sacrificed himself for the sins of men, and in that sense 
his connexion with éaprwAo/ is done. He is no levitical high- 
priest who is in daily contact with them, and therefore obliged 
to sacrifice repeatedly. Hence the writer at once adds (v.”’) a 
word to explain and expand this pregnant thought ; the sphere 
in which Jesus now lives (SnAdrepos x7A.) is not one in which, 
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as on earth, he had to suffer the contagion or the hostility of 
dpaptwdot (122) and to die for human sins. 


“He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain... 
Can touch him not and torture not again; 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He ‘is “secure: 


This is vital! to the sympathy and intercession of Jesus; it is 
in virtue of this position before God that he aids his people, 
as tetedewpévos, and therefore able to do all for them. His 
priesthood is, in modern phrase, absolute. As eternal dpxvepeds 
in the supreme sense, and as no longer in daily contact with 
sinners, Jesus is far above the routine ministry of the levitical 
dpxvepets. The writer blends loosely in his description (v.?") the 
annual sacrifice of the highpriest on atonement-day (to which 
he has already referred in 5°) and the daily sacrifices offered by 
priests. Strictly speaking the dpxiepets did not require to offer 
sacrifices xa’ #u<épay, and the accurate phrase would have been xaz’ 
éviavtév. According to Lv 619-8 the highpriest had indeed to offer 
a cereal offering morning and evening ; but the text is uncertain, 
for it is to be offered both on the day of his consecration and 
also dca wdvros. Besides, this section was not in the LXX text 
of A, so that the writer of Hebrews did not know of it. Neither 
had he any knowledge of the later Jewish ritual, according to 
which the highpriest did offer this offering twice a day. 
Possibly, however, his expression here was suggested by Philo’s 
statement about this offering, viz. that the highpriest did offer a 
daily sacrifice (guis rer. div. 36: Tas evdeAexels Ovoias . . . Hv TE 
brrép EavTOv ot tepeis mpoapepovar THs TepmiddAews Kal THY tmép TOD 
eOvous tov Svely duvav, de spec. leg. ili. 23, 6 dpxuepeds . . . ebyas 
8& kal Ovoias teAGv kal Exdornv jpepav). It is true that this 
offering bwép éautav was not a sin-offering, only an offering of 
cereals ; still it was reckoned a @vaia, and in Sir 45%4 it is counted 
as such. Todto ydp éwoinoev refers then to his sacrifice for sins 
(9%), not, of course, including any sins of his own (see on 5°) ; 
it means brép TOv Gpaptr@v Tod Aaod, and the writer could afford 
to be technically inexact in his parallelism without fear of being 
misunderstood. ‘Jesus offered his sacrifice,” “Jesus did all 
that a highpriest has to do,”—this was what he intended. The 
Greek fathers rightly referred toéto to émeita t&v Tod aod, as if 
the writer meant ‘“‘ zs, not that mpdtepov.” It is doubtful if he 
had such a sharp distinction in his mind, but when he wrote todto 


1 Thus Philo quotes (de /zg. 12) with enthusiasm what Plato says in the 
Theatetus : ott’ amwohéoOat Ta Kaxd Suvardy—vrevarricy yap Tr 7H aya0G del 
elvar dvayxn—ovre év Delos adra idpdcba, 
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he was thinking of t@v tod Naod, and of that alone. An effort 
is sometimes made to evade this interpretation by confining 
Ka’ ijpépay to ds ovk exer and understanding “yearly” after 
ot dpxtepets, as if the idea were that Christ’s daily intercession 
required no daily sacrifice like the annual sacrifice on atonement- 
day. But, as the text stands, dvéyxny is knit to xa@” Fyépay, and 
these words must all be taken along with domep ot dpxuepets 
(€xovcr). 


Compare the common assurance of the votaries of Serapis, e.g. BGU. 


ii. 385 (ii/ili A.D.), 7d mpookdvnud cov To® Kar’ Exdorny huepay Tapa TO Kupiwp 
Dapamrde kal rots cuvvéors Geots, 

A deep impression is made by the words éautév dvevéyxas, 
“pro nobis tibi uictor et uictima, et ideo uictor, quia uictima, 
pro nobis tibi sacerdos et sacrificium, et ideo sacerdos, quia 
sacrificium” (Aug. Conf. x. 43). What is meant by this the 
writer holds over till he reaches the question of the sacrifice of 
Jesus as dpyvepeds (9%). As usual, he prepares the way for a 
further idea by dropping an enigmatic allusion to it. Meantime 
(v.28) a general statement sums up the argument. KaQiortnow is 
used as in 1 Mac 10” (xaeordxapev oe onpepov apxtepéa Tod 
€6vovs gov), and doOévevay recalls 52 (mepixertar doGéveay), in the 
special sense that such weakness involved a sacrifice for one’s 
personal sins (tiép tév idiwv duapri@v). Whereas Jesus the Son 
of God (as opposed to avOpurovs dobeveis) was appointed by a 
divine order which superseded the Law (era rv vopoy = vv.1119), 
and appointed as one who was tete\ewwpevos (in the sense of 21°) 
eis tov aiava. It is implied that he was appointed dpytepeds, 
between which and ltepevs there is no difference. 

The writer now picks up the thought (72%) of the superior 
SiaOykn which Jesus as dpxiepeds in the eternal oxyyy or 
sanctuary mediates for the People. This forms the transition 
between the discussion of the priesthood (5-8) and the sacrifice 
of Jesus (g!-10!”). The absolute sacrifice offered by Jesus as 
the absolute priest (vv.!*) ratifies the new a6%«n which has 
superseded the old (vv.7}%) with its imperfect sacrifices. 

1 The point of all this ts, we do have such a highpriest, one who ts “‘ sealed 
at the right hand” of the throne of Majesty (see 1°) im the heavens, 
2 and who officiates in the sanctuary or ‘‘true tabernacle set up by the Lora” 
and not by man. * Now, as every highpriest is appointed to offer gifts and 
sacrifices, he too must have something to offer. %* Were he on earth, he 
would not be a priest at all, for there are priests already to offer the gifts 
prescribed by Law (® men who serve a mere outline and shadow of the 
heavenly—as Moses was instructed when he was about to execute the buelding 
of the tabernacle: “‘ see,” God said, “ that (sc. bmws) you make everything 
on the pattern shown you upon the mountain”). ° As it 7s, however, the 
divine service he has obtained ts superior, owing to the fact that he medéates 
a superior covenant, enacted with superior promises. 


The terseness of the clause qv érntev 6 Kvpros, odK avOpwros (v.1) is 
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spoiled by the insertion of wal before ovx (AK LP vg boh syr arm eth 
Cosm.). ‘In y.4 otv becomes ydp in D¢ K L syrb*! arm Chrys. Theod., and 
a similar group of authorities add lepéwy after dvrwy, Tév is prefixed 
needlessly to véuov by 8° DK LP Chrys. Dam. to conform to the usage in 
76 9%; but the sense is really unaffected, for the only legal regulation con- 
ceivable is that of the Law. In v.® viv and vuvt (9%) are both attested ; 
the former is more common in the papyri. The Hellenistic (from Aristotle 
onwards) form rérevyev (X° B D° 5. 226. 467. 623. 920. 927. 1311. 1827. 1836. 
1873. 2004. 2143, etc. : or 7éruxev, 8° A D* KL) has been corrected in PY 
6. 33. 1908 Orig. to the Attic rerixnxev. Before xpettrovds, kal is omitted 
by D* 69. 436. 462 arm Thdt. 

Kedddouov (“the pith,” Coverdale), which is nominative 
absolute, is used as in Cic. ad Attic. vy. 18: “et multa, immo 
omnia, quorum KepdaAator,” etc., Dem. xiii. 36: éore 8, & advdpes 
’"AOnvaior, Keparaov dmravrwv Tdv elipnuévwv (at the close of a 
speech) ; Musonius (ed. Hense, 67 f.) Biov Kat yevécews raidwr 
Kowwviav KepdAaroy eivar yduov, etc. The word in this sense is 
common throughout literature and the more colloquial papyri, 
here with émt tots Aeyouévors (concerning what has been said). 
In passing from the intricate argument about the Melchizedek 
priesthood, which is now dropped, the writer disentangles the 
salient and central truth of the discussion, in order to continue 
his exposition of Jesus as highpriest. ‘Such, I have said, was the 
dpxtepeds for us, and such is the dpxvepevs we have—One who is 
enthroned, év tots odpavots, next to God himself.” While Philo 
spiritualizes the highpriesthood, not unlike Paul (Ro 121), by 
arguing that devotion to God is the real highpriesthood (76 yap 
Oeparevtixov yévos avadnud eat. Oeod, tepdmevov tHv peyddynv 
dpxiepwortvnv aire povw, de Mug. 7), our author sees its essential 
functions transcended by Jesus in the spiritual order. 

The phrase in v.? tév dylwv evtoupyds, offers two points of 
interest. First, the linguistic form Aerovpyds. The « form 
stands between the older 7 or 4, which waned apparently from 
the third cent. B.c., and the later « form ; “ Aecroupyds sim. socios 
habet omnium temporum papyros praeter perpaucas recentiores 
quae sacris fere cum libris conspirantes Arroupyds dcroupyia 
scribunt” (Cronert, Memoria Graeca Hercul. 39). Then, the 
meaning of trav dyiwy. Philo has the phrase, in Leg. Alleg. iii. 46, 
rovodros dé 6 Geparrevtys Kat Aeroupyos Ty dyiwv, where TOV é&yiwy 
means “‘sacred things,” as in de /ug. 17, where the Levites are 
described as priests ois 4 tv dyiwv dvaxeirar etovpyia, This 
might be the meaning here. But the writer uses 7a ayia else- 
where (9®f 1019 1311) of “the sanctuary,” a rendering favoured 
by the context. By ra dya he means, as often in the LXX, the 
sanctuary in general, without any reference to the distinction 
(cp. 92") between the outer and the inner shrine. The LXX 
avoids the pagan term iepdv in this connexion, though 7d dycov 
itself was already in use among ethnic writers (e.g. the edict of 
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Ptolemy 111, kat Kafidptoa éy tOv d&yiwi= “in sacrario tempi,” 
Dittenberger, OG/S. 56°). It is here defined (xaé epexegetic) as 
the true or real oxnvy, hv! emngev 6 kdptos (a reminiscence of Nu 
24° oxyval ds érnfev Kipuos, and of Ex 337 cai AaBov Movojs rv 
oxnvnv avrod éxngev). The reality and authenticity of the writer’s 
faith come out in a term like &\nOuvés. What he means by it 
he will explain in a moment (v.5). Meanwhile he turns to the 
Nevtoupyia of Jesus in this ideal sanctuary. This dpyxvepeds of 
ours, in his vocation (v.%, cp. 51), must have (évayxatoy, sc. éotiv) 
some sacrifice to present before God, though what this offering is, 
the writer does not definitely say, even later in 924. The analogy 
of a highpriest carrying the blood of an animal inside the sacred 
shrine had its obvious limitations, for Jesus was both dpyxuepeds 
and offering, by his self-sacrifice. Mpocevéyxy is the Hellenistic 
aorist subjunctive, where classical Greek would have employed 
a future indicative (Radermacher, 138). The writer proceeds 
to argue that this Aetroupyia is far superior to the levitical cultus 
(vv.44). Even in the heavenly sanctuary there must be sacrifice 
of some kind—for sacrifice is essential to communion, in his 
view. It is not a sacrifice according to the levitical ritual; 
indeed Jesus on this level would not be in levitical orders at all. 
But so far from that being any drawback or disqualification to 
our dpxtepeds, it is a proof of his superiority, for the bible itself 
indicates that the levitical cultus is only an inferior copy of the 
heavenly order to which Jesus belongs. 

Instead of contrasting at this point (v.4) ta Spa (sacrifices, 
as in 114) of the levitical priests with the spiritual sacrifice of 
Jesus, he hints that the mere fact of these sacrifices being made 
émt ys isa proof of their inferiority. This is put into a paren- 
thesis (v.®); but, though a grammatical aside, it contains one of 
the writer’s fundamental ideas about religion (Eusebius, in Praep. 
Evang. xii. 19, after quoting He 8°, refers to the similar Platonic 
view in the sixth book of the Repudlic). Such priests (otrwes, 
the simple relative as in 9? 10% 1! 125) Natpedouor (with dative as 
in 13!) Gmodelypart kal oxid tay émoupaviwy (cp. 97%). “Yadderypa. 
here as in 9% is a mere outline or copy (the only analogous 
instance in the LXX being Ezk 42) 76 tardderypa Tod oixov) ; the 
phrase is practically a hendiadys for ‘‘a shadowy outline,” a 
second-hand, inferior reproduction. The proof of this is given 
in a reference to Ex 251%: Ka@as kexpynpdtiota, Mwuors— 
xpypatitw,? as often in the LXX and the papyri, of divine 

1 #y is not assimilated, though 4s might have been written ; the practice 
varied (cp. e.g. Dt 5%! év ri yn fw éyh didwme, and 12) ey TH yp 7 Kupios 
eee dt eiyiay in the NT in Ac 10”, but the exact parallel is in Josephus, 
Ant. iii. 8. 8, Mwiiofs . . . els thy oxnviy elowy éxpnuatlfero mept wy edeiTo 
mapa Tov Geod. 
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revelations as well as of royal instructions—péA\wv émetedetv THY 
oxnyyy. The subject of the @yor is God, understood from 
Kexpynpdtiorat, and the ydép! introduces the quotation, in which 
the writer, following Philo (Zeg. Ad/eg. iil. 33), as probably codex 
Ambrosianus (F) of the LXX followed him, adds mévra. He 
also substitutes SeyOévta for dedevyyevov, which Philo keeps 


4, / 


(kata 7d mapdderypa TO Sederypevov oor ev TH Gper wavTa Toijoes), and 
retains the LXX tumor (like Stephen in Ac 7#4). The idea was 
current in Alexandrian Judaism, under the influence of Platonism, 
that this oxynvy on earth had been but a reproduction of the 
pre-existent heavenly sanctuary. Thus the author of Wisdom 
makes Solomon remind God that he had been told to build the 
temple (vdov . . . Kal Qvovacrnpiov) as pipnua oxynvas ayias Hv 
mpontoiuacas am dapxns (98), where oxnv7 ayia is plainly the 
heavenly sanctuary as the eternal archetype. This idealism 
determines the thought of our writer (see Introd. pp. xxxif.). 
Above the shows and shadows of material things he sees the 
real order of being, and it is most rea] to him on account of 
Jesus being there, for the entire relationship between God and 
man depends upon this function and vocation of Jesus in the 
eternal sanctuary. 


Such ideas were not unknown in other circles. Seneca (Z. lviii. 18-19) 
had just explained to Lucilius that the Platonic ideas were ‘‘ what all visible 
things were created from, and what formed the pattern for all things,” 
quoting the Parmenides, 132 D, to prove that the Platonic idea was the ever- 
lasting pattern of all things in nature. The metaphor is more than once used 
by Cicero, e.g. 7usc. ill. 2. 3, and in ae Officzzs, ili. 17, where he writes: ‘‘ We 
have no real and life-like (solidam et expressam effigiem) likeness of real law 
and genuine justice ; all we enjoy is shadow and sketch (umbra et imaginibus). 
Would that we were true even to these! For they are taken from the 
excellent patterns provided by nature and truth.” But our author’s thought 
is deeper. In the contemporary Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch the idea of 
Ex 25% is developed into the thought that the heavenly Jerusalem was also 
revealed to Moses along with the patterns of the oxyv7 and its utensils (44%) ; 
God also showed Moses ‘‘the pattern of Zion and its measures, in the pattern 
of which the sanctuary of the present time was to be made” (Charles’ tr.). 
The origin of this notion is very ancient; it goes back to Sumerian sources, 
for Gudea the prince-priest of Lagash (c. 3000 B.C.) receives in a vision the 
plan of the temple which he is commanded to build (cp. A. Jeremias, 
Babylonisches im NT, pp. 62f.). It is to this fundamental conception that 
the author of II pds ‘EBpaious recurs, only to elaborate it in an altogether new 
form, which went far beyond Philo. Philo’s argument (Leg. Adleg. iii. 33), 
on this very verse of Exodus, is that Bezaleel only constructed an imitation 
(uimjuara) of ra dpxéruma given to Moses; the latter was called up to the 
mountain to receive the direct idea of God, whereas the former worked 
simply amd oxias Tv yevouévwr. In de Plant. 6 he observes that the very 
name of Bezaleel ($x Sya) means ‘‘one who works in shadows” (év oxiais 
mo.ov) ; in De Somnits, i. 35, he defines it as “Sin the shadow of God,” and 
again contrasts Bezaleel with Moses: 6 peév ofa cxidas breypadero, 6 8 ov cKids, 





1 Put before ¢nov, because the point is not that the oracle was given, but 
what the oracle contained. 
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auras d& Tas apxeTUmous Ednucovpye pices. In Vet. Mos. iii. 3 he argues that 
in building the oxyvi Moses designed to produce xafdmep am’ dpxerimou 
ypagijs Kai vonrav mapaderyudtwyv aloOynrd miwnuata .. . 6 mev ody TUmos 
Tod wapadelyparos everppayivero Tn diavola rod mpogpirov . .. Td 8’ aroré- 
Aecua mpods Tov TUTOY ednuoupyetro. 


He then continues (v.® viv 8¢, logical as in 28 926, answering 
to et pév in v.*) the thought of Christ’s superior Nettoupyia by 
describing him again (cp. 72%) in connexion with the superior 
S.a0qxy, and using now not éyyvos but peottys. Meairns (see on 
Gal 3°) commonly means an arbitrator (e.g. Job 98, Rein. P. 443 
[A.D. 104] 6 katacrafeis Kpitis peoirys) or intermediary in some 
civil transaction (OP. 1298!) ; but this writer’s use of it, always in 
connexion with 81a6jKxn (9! 1224)! and always as a description 
of Jesus (as in 1 Ti 2°), implies that it is practically (see on 72) 
a synonym for éyyvos. Indeed, linguistically, it is a Hellenistic 
equivalent for the Attic peréyyvos, and in Diod. Siculus, iv. 54 
(rodrov yap pecityny yeyovora Tov Spodoyiav év KoAxors ernyyéAGar 
BonOjoev airy mapacrovdoupery), its meaning corresponds to that 
of éyyvos. The sense is plain, even before the writer develops 
his ideas about the new 6daOyxn, for, whenever the idea of re- 
conciliation emerges, terms like peoirns and peourevewy are natural. 
Mecirys kat dvadAdaxrys is Philo’s phrase? for Moses (Vit. Mos. 
iii. 19). And as a dvaOyxn was a gracious order of religious 
fellowship, inaugurated upon some historical occasion by sacrifice, 
it was natural to speak of Jesus as the One who mediated this 
new dva6yxn of Christianity. He gave it (Theophyl. peotrns xal 
ddérys); he’ it was who realized it for men and who maintains it 
for men. All that the writer has to say meantime about the 
dvabyxn is that it has been enacted (v.®) émi kpetrroow émayyeNtats. 
This passive use of vopobetety is not unexampled ; cf. e.g. OGIS. 
493°° (ii A.D.) Kat tadra pev tpely dps Kat Kadds . . . vevomo- 
GerycOw. It ‘s implied, of course, that God is 6 vouoOerév (as in 
LXX Ps 837), What the “ better promises ” are, he now proceeds 
to explain, by a contrast between their d:a6j«y and its predecessor. 
The superiority of the new d.a64xy is shown by the fact that God 
thereby superseded the dia44«n with which the levitical cultus 
was bound up; the writer quotes an oracle from Jeremiah, 
again laying stress on the fact that it came after the older diabjxy 
(vv.7-18), and enumerating its promises ascontained in a new duadxy. 


1In these two latter passages, at least, there may be an allusion to the 
contemporary description of Moses as ‘‘ mediator of the covenant” (‘‘arbiter 
testamenti,” Ass. MZoszs, i. 14). The writer does not contrast Jesus with 
Michael, who was the great angelic mediator in some circles of Jewish piety 
(cp. Jub 1°, Test. Dan 6). “ -, 

2 Josephus (Ant. xvi. 2. 2) says that Herod ray rap Aypinma Tuoly 
émifnroupévev peatrns fv, and that his influence moved mpos Tas evepyeoias 
od Bpadtvovra rev ’Ayplrmav, “Iebor wey yap adrov BindAakev dpyifdpevov, 
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1 For if that first covenant had been faultless, there would have been no 
occasion for a second. * Whereas God does find fault wrth the people of that 
covenant, when he says: 

“* The day ts coming, satth the Lord, 
when I will conclude a new covenant with the house of Israel and with 
the house of Judah. 

9 Tt will not be on the lines of the covenant 1 made with their fathers, 

on the day when I took them by the hand to lead them out of Egypt's 
Land ; 
Sor they would not hold to ny covenant, 
so 1 left them alone, satth the Lord. 
10 This 2s the covenant I will make with the house of Israel when that 
(‘‘the day” of v.8) day comes, sazth the Lord ; 
LT will set my laws within ther mind, 
inscribing them upon their hearts ; 
I will be a God (eis Gedy, z.e. all that men can expect a God to be) ¢o 
them, 
and they shall be a People to me ; 
1 one cttizen will no longer teach his fellow, 
one man will no longer teach his brother (rov adedpov avbrod, z.e. one 
another, Ex 10”), 
saying, ** Know the Lord.” 
for all shall know me, low and high together. 
12-7 will be merciful to their intguztzes, 
and remember their sins no more. 

13 By saying “a new covenant,” he antiguates the first. And whatever ts 

antiquated and aged is on the verge of vanishing. 


The contents of the prediction of a kawh 8:a8qKn by God, 
and the very fact that such was necessary, prove the defectiveness 
of the first dua6jxy. The writer is struck by the mention of a 
new dvafy«y even in the OT itself, and he now explains the 
significance of this. As for 4 mpétn (sc. diaOnKn) exetvn, ei... 
dpepmros (if no fault could have been found with it), od« dy 
Seutépas éLnretto témos. Aeurépas is replaced by érépas in B* (so 
B. Weiss, Blass) ; but, while érepos could follow rpa@ros (Mt 21%°), 
devrepos is the term chosen in 10%, and B* is far too slender 
evidence by itself. Znreiv térov is one of those idiomatic phrases, 
like etpety térov and AaBetv rorov, of which the writer was fond. 
The force of the ydp after peudevos is: “and there was occasion 
fora second d.ay«y, the first was not Gpepmtos, since,” etc. It 
need make little or no difference to the sense whether we read 
adrois (8° B D° L 6. 38. 88. 104. 256. 436. 467. 999. 1311. 1319. 
1739. 1837.1845.1912.2004. 2127 Origen) or avrovs (N* A D* K P 
W 33 vg arm), for peudouevos can take a dative as well as 
an accusative (cf. Arist. 2hed. i. 6. 24, Kopw ious & od péudherar 7d 
"Iduoy : Aesch. Prom. 63, oddeis évdixws éuyyarro or) in the sense of 
“‘censuring” or “ finding fault with,” and jreupdpevos naturally goes 
with avrots or avrovs. The objection to taking adrots with héyeu} 


1 peupduevos is then ‘“ by way of censure,” and some think the writer 
purposely avoided adding avrijv. Which, in view of what he says in v.}, is 
doubtful ; besides, he has just said that the former d:a04xy was not &ueumros. 
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is that the quotation is not addressed directly to the people, 
but spoken at large. Thus the parallel from 2 Mac 27 (weupa- 
pevos avrots eiev) is not decisive, and the vg is probably correct 
in rendering “vituperans enim eos dicit.’ The context ex- 
plains here as in 48 and 1178 who are meant by airovs. The 
real interest of the writer in this Jeremianic oracle is shown when 
he returns to it in ro!¢18; what arrests him is the promise of a 
free, full pardon at the close. But he quotes it at length, partly 
because it did imply the supersession of the older d:a6yj«n and 
partly because it contained high promises (vv.!-!2), higher than 
had yet been given to the People. No doubt it also contains a 
warning (v.°), like the text from the 95th psalm (37), but this is 
not why he recites it (see p. xl). 

The text of Jer 38°14 (3151-34) as he read it in his bible (ze. 
in A) ran thus: 


> ‘ <€ , ” / e) 
dod nuepar Epxovtat, A€yer Kvpuos, 
i dabnoopar Td oixw “IopayrA Kat TO olkw “Iovda diaby 
Kat Siabjycopar Té w ‘IopaynA Kai TO oikw “Iovda diabyxnv 
KaLV nV, 
3 ‘ ‘ , aA , a , ara 
ov Kata TH OvabyKyny Hv Siebeunv tols maTpacw avrov 
ev npepa émAaPopevov pov THs xEpos adrav éayayeiv adrois éx 
yns Atyvrrov, 
J > XN > > fa > “~ , 
Sri airol ovx evewewav ev TH SiabyKn pov, 
> ‘ > /, 7 A \ , 
Kayo npeAnoa avtav, dyow Kupvos. 
7 7 € ’ aA / ~“ ” > , 
ote aityn 7 Siabyky Hv Siabyocopa Td oixw “Iopayr 
peta TAS Huepas éxeivas, Pyow Kupuos, 
didovs vopous pov eis Tiv didvowwy adrov 
Kal ervypdiyw avtovs emi Tas Kapdias atTav, 
Kal oWopat abrovs 
x m” > tal > ‘\ 
Kal €gopat aitots eis Oedv. 
\ > hed va > 4 
Kal avtot écovtai por eis adv. 
kat ov py} ddaéwow exaotos Tov adeApov avdrod 
n / lal 

Kat €xagTos Tov TAnolov aiTov r€ywv’ yvObu Tov Kvproy, 
étt wavres idnoovow pe 
d7rd pukpod ews peydAov avtor, 
ru tAews ecopar Tais ddixtats adTov 
Kal TOV aGuapTiav avTav ov pH pyvnoOd er. 


Our author follows as usual the text of A upon the whole (e.g. Aéyeu tor 
gyolv in v.*1, kay in v.*, the omission of mou after duadjxn and of ducw 
after didovs in v.**, od wh dtddEwow for od diddEovow in v.*4 and the omission 
of a’réy after puxpod), but substitutes cvvrehéow éml roy ofkov (bis) for d:a67- 
copa T@ olkw in v.*!, reads Aéyer for pyolv in v.*? and v.%, alters dceOéuqv 
into éolnoa ((Q*), and follows B in reading cal ért x. atrdv before the verb 
(v.®), and woNirgvy . . ddedpéy in v.*4, as well as in omitting kal 8p. adrovs 
(A x) in the former verse; in v.*4 he reads eldjcovow (&® Q) instead of 





1 9% wh only occurs in Hebrews. in quotations (here, 10'? 135); out of 
about ninety-six occurrences in the NT, only eight are with the future. 
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idjoovow, the forms of of6a and eldov being repeatedly confused (cp. Thackeray, 
278). These minor changes may be partly due to the fact that he is quoting 
from memory. In some cases his own text has been conformed to other 
versions of the LXX; ¢.”. A D W boh restore mou in v.!°, x* K vg Clem. 
Chrys. read xapdiay (with 8 in LXX), though the singular! is plainly a con- 
formation to diavoav (‘ Fiir den Plural sprechen ausser A D L noch Bb, 
wo nur das C in € verschrieben und daraus em: xapdia eavrwy geworden ist, 
und P, wo der Dat. in den Acc. verwandelt,” B. Weiss in Zexte u. Unter- 
suchungen, xiv. 3. 16, 55); 1 Y arm revive the LXX (B) variant ypdyw ; the 
LXX (Q) variant mAnoioy is substituted for mrodirnvy by P vg syr*! eth 38, 
206. 218, 226. 257. 547. 642. 1288. 1311. 1912, etc. Cyril, and the LXX 
(B Q 8) adréy restored after urxpod by D° L syr boh eth, etc. On the other 
hand, a trait like the reading ézoiyoa in the LXX text of Q* may be due to the 
influence of Hebrews itself. The addition of cal rdv avoudyv adrdy after or 
before kai rdv duapriav avrév in v.!" is a homiletic gloss from 1o!7, though 
strongly entrenched in x° AC DK LP V6. 104. 326, etc. vg pesh arm Clem. 


Luvtehéow SraOyxyy, a literary LXX variant for roujow diaOyxnv, 
recalls the phrase ovvreAdoar diabyxnv (Jer 418 (348)), and, as 1274 
(véas S:a@yxns) shows, the writer draws no distinction between 
kawvds and véos (v.8). In v.® the genitive absolute (émAaBopévou 
pou) after hpépa, instead of ev 7 éekaBouny (as Justin correctly 
puts it, Dead. xi.), is a Hellenistic innovation, due here to trans- 
lation, but paralleled in Bar 28 év nuépa évrerAauevov cov avte) ; 
in ére (causal only here and in v.!°) . . . évéwewayv, the latter is our 
“abide by,” in the sense of obey or practise, exactly as in 
Isokrates, xata tOv Zofict@v, 20: ols ef tis el tov mpdtewv 
éupeiveey. Bengel has a crisp comment on adrot . . . xdyd here 
and on éoopat.. . kal adroit (“correlata . . . sed ratione inversa ; 
populus fecerat initium tollendi foederis prius, in novo omnia et 
incipit et perficit Deus’); and, as it happens, there is a dramatic 
contrast between qpéAnoa here and the only other use of the 
verb in this epistle (2°). In v.10 880us, by the omission of Sdécw, 
is left hanging in the air; but (cp. Moulton, 222) such participles 
could be taken as finite verbs in popular Greek of the period 
(cp. e.g. xetporovybe’s in 2 Co $!), The xawh S1aOyKyn is to be 
on entirely fresh lines, not a mere revival of the past; it is to 
realize a knowledge of God which is inward and intuitive 
(vy.10 11), There is significance in the promise, kal évopat adtots 
... €is Nady. A diaGyxn was always between God and his 
people, and this had been the object even of the former ScaOrjxy 
(Ex. 6"); now it is to be realized at last. Philo’s sentence 
(“even if we are sluggish, however, He is not sluggish about 
taking to Himself those who are fit for His service ; for He says, 
‘I will take you to be a people for myself, and I will be your 
God,’” De Sacrif. Abelts et Caini, 26) is an apt comment; but 
our author, who sees the new 6:a67xy fulfilled in Christianity, has 


1 That él takes the accusative here is shown by 10!8; xapdlas cannot be 
the genitive singular alongside of an accusative. 
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his own views about how such a promise and purpose was 
attainable, for while the oracle ignores the sacrificial ritual 
altogether, he cannot conceive any pardon apart from sacrifice, 
nor any diafyxy apart from a basal sacrifice. These ideas he is 
to develop in his next paragraphs, for it is the closing promise 
of pardon! which is to him the supreme boon. Meanwhile, 
before passing on to explain how this had been mediated by 
Jesus, he (v.!°) drives home the truth of the contrast between old 
and new (see Introd., p. xxxix). "Ev 7@ Aéyew (same construc- 
tion as in 2°)—when the word kawhy (sc. diaby«nv) was pro- 
nounced, it sealed the doom of the old dabyxn. Nadadw 
(wewo\aiwxe) in this transitive sense (“he hath abrogat,” Tyndale) 
is known to the LXX (Job 9°, La 34, both times of God in 
action); ynypdoxew is practically equivalent to papatvecOa, and 
implies decay (see Wilamowitz on Eur. Herakles, 1223). The 
two words éyyds (as in 6°) ddaviopod, at the end of the paragraph, 
sound like the notes of a knell, though they have no contem- 
porary reference ; the writer simply means that the end of the old 
diaOyKn was at hand (p. xxii). The new would soon follow, as it 
had done év vid (11). The verb adavifew (-eoGar) is applied to legis- 
lation (¢.g., Lysias, 868, ryv ipérepay vouobeciay adaviloyras) in 
the sense of abolition, lapsing or falling into desuetude, Dion. 
Hal. Azz. iii. 178, as (Ze. Numa’s laws) ddanoOnvar cvvéBy To 
xpovw, the opposite of dpavilew being ypddew (207d. ix. 608, 
Kata TOS VOMOUS, OUS Ov veworTl denoeL ypadew TarAGL yap eypadycar, 
Kal ovdels avTovs Hdavie xpovos), and the sense of disappearance in 
dpovcpos appears already in the LXX (eg. Jer 28°? Kai éoras 
BaBvAwyv eis apavic pov). 

But the new dca6yx7 is also superior to the old by its sacrifice 
(g1#:), sacrifice being essential to any forgiveness such as has been 
promised. The older da6y«y had its sanctuary and ritual (vv.!*), 
but even these (vv.®.) indicated a defect. 


1 The first covenant had indeed its regulations for worship and a material 
sanctuary. * A tent was set up (kaTacKevdgw as in 3°), che outer tent, con- 
taining the lampstand, the table, and the loaves of the Presence; this is 
called the Holy place. * But behind (werd only here in NT of place) che 
second veil was the tent called the Holy of Holzes, * containing the golden 
altar of incense, and also the ark of the covenant covered all over with gold, 
which held the golden pot of manna, the rod of Aaron that once blossomed, 
and the tablets of the covenant ; ° above this were the cherubtm of the Glory 
overshadowing the mercy-seat—matters which (2.e. all in) ¢¢ 2s zmepossible 
Jor me to discuss at present in detail. 


1 With r&v duapriwy alr&v ob wh wvncG ert compare the parable of R, 
Jochanan and R. Eliezer on God’s readiness to forget the sinful nature of his 
servants: ‘‘ There is a parable concerning a king of flesh and blood, who said 
to his servants, Build me a great palace on the dunghill. They went and 
built it for him. It was not thenceforward the king’s pleasure to remember 
the dunghill which had been there” (Chagiga, 16 a. i, 27). 
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The kawvh 8ca0qKn of 8715 had been realized by the arrival of 
Christ (9!!); hence the older d:a@yxn was superseded, and the 
writer speaks of it in the past tense, eye. As for } mpdtn (sc. 
dvabyjxn) of which he has been just speaking (818), the antithesis 
of the entire passage is between 4 mpdtn Sia0AKy (vv.t!°) and 
4 kat SaOyKy (vv.)!?2), as is explicitly stated inv. The kat 
(om. B 38. 206*. 216*. 489. 547. 1739. 1827 boh pesh Origen) 
before 4 mpdérn emphasizes the fact that the old had this in 
common with the new, viz. worship and a sanctuary. This is, of 
course, out of keeping with the Jeremianic oracle of the new 
dia6yxn, which does not contemplate any such provision, but 
the writer takes a special view of d:a6y«xn which involves a 
celestial counterpart to the ritual provisions of the old order. 

The former dva6yxn, then, embraced Srkotdparta, ze. regula- 
tions, as in Lk 16 and 1 Mac 221. 22 (ikews qty Karadeirew vomov 
Kal dukadpata Tov vopov TOD Bacitéws OdK aKovodpeOa, mapedetv 
tiv atpiav ypov), rather than rights or privileges (as, e.g., 
OP. 1119! trav efaipérwv THs jerépas ratpidos Sdixarwparwv), 
arrangements for the cultus. Aatpelas grammatically might be 
accusative plural (as in v.°), but is probably the genitive, after 
dixavpaTa, which it defines. Aarpeca or (as spelt in W) Aartpia 
(cp. Thackeray, 87) is the cultus (Ro 94), or any specific part of 
it (Ex 12 27), The close connexion between worship and a 
sanctuary (already in 8% 8) leads to the addition of 16 te (as in 
1° 65) &yvov koopixdv. By 7d &yvov the author means the entire 
sanctuary (so, ¢.g., Ex 363, Nu 3%8), not the innermost sacred 
shrine or dy:a dywv. This is clear. What is not so clear is the 
meaning Of koopixdy, and the meaning of its position after the 
noun without an article. Primarily xoopuxds here as in Ti 212 
(ras Koopukas érOvpias) is an equivalent for ert ys (8%), te. 
mundane or material, as opposed to éroupdmov or od tavtys THs 
ktigews (v.*), A fair parallel to this occurs in Zest. Jos. 178, 
dua THY KoopLKHV pov Sdgav. But did our author use it with a 
further suggestion? It would have been quite irrelevant to his 
purpose to suggest the “‘public” aspect of the sanctuary, al- 
though Jews like Philo and Josephus might speak of the temple 
as koopuxds in this sense, z.e. in contrast to synagogues and 
mpocevxat, which were-of local importance (Philo, ad Caium. 
101g), or simply as a place of public worship (eg. Jos. Bed/. 
iv. 5. 2, THS KoopiKys OpyoKeias Katdpxovtas, mpooKvvoupevous Te 
Tois €x THs oikovpévys wapahddAovow «is tiv rdw). Neither 
would our author have called the sanctuary coopuxds as symbolic 
of the xdcpos, though Philo (Vit. Aosis, iii, 3-10) and Josephus 
(Ant. iil. 6. 4, ill, 7. 7, exaota yap Tovrwv «is aropinnow Kat 
datvrwow tov ddwv) also play with this fancy. He views the 
sanctuary as a dim representation of the divine sanctuary, not 
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of the universe. Yet he might have employed xoomixdv in a 
similar sense, if we interpret the obscure phrase pvoripiov Koopi- 
Kov éxxAnoias in Did. 111! (see the notes of Dr. C. Taylor and 
Dr. Rendel Harris in their editions) as a spiritual or heavenly 
idea, “depicted in the world of sense by emblematic actions or 
material objects,” ‘‘a symbol or action wrought upon the stage 
of this world to illustrate what was doing or to be done on a 
higher plane.” Thus, in the context of the Didache, marriage 
would be a puorypiov Koopixdv (cp. Eph 5%?) of the spiritual rela- 
tion between Christ and his church. This early Christian usage 
may have determined the choice of xoopxdv here, the sanctuary 
being Koopixdy because it is the material representation or 
parabolic outward expression of the true, heavenly sanctuary. 
But at best it is a secondary suggestion; unless xoopixdy could 
be taken as “ornamented,” the controlling idea is that the 
sanctuary and its ritual were external and material (d:Kowpara 
Gapkos, xelporoiynrov, xetporointa). The very position of Koopuxdv 
denotes, as often in Greek, a stress such as might be conveyed 
in English by ‘‘a sanctuary, material indeed.” 

The dytov is now described (v.*"), after Ex 25-26. It con- 
sisted of two parts, each called a oxynvy. The large outer tent, 
the first (4 mpdtn) to be entered, was called “Ayia (neut. plur., 
not fem. sing.). The phrase, ts Aéyerar “Aytat would have 
been in a better position immediately after 4 mpérn, where, 
indeed, Chrysostom (followed by Blass) reads it, instead of after 
the list of the furniture. The lampstand stood in front (to. the 
south) of the sacred table on which twelve loaves or cakes of 
wheaten flour were piled ( mpoOeots tOv dptwy=ot dpro. Tis 
mpobécews), the Hebrew counterpart of the well-known lectis- 
ternia: 4 tpdweLa ... dptwy is a hendiadys for “the table with 
its loaves of the Presence.” Such was the furniture of the outer 
oxnvy. Then (vv.*>) follows a larger catalogue (cp. Joma 2*) of 
what lay inside the inner shrine (&yva éytwv) behind the curtain 
(Ex 2716) which screened this from the outer tent, and which is 
called Sedtepov kataméracpa, Sevtepov, because the first was a curtain 
hung at the entrance to the larger tent, and karanéracpa, either 
because that is the term used in Ex 26% (the particular passage 
the writer has in mind here), the term elsewhere being usually 
kéAvppa or ériomactpov (Ex 2696 etc.), or because Philo had 
expressly distinguished the outer curtain as kdhuppa, the inner 
as xaraméracpa (de vita Mosis, iii. g). This inner shrine con- 
tained (v.*) xpucodv Oupraryproy, 7.e. a wooden box, overlaid with 
gold, on which incense (@vpiapa) was offered twice daily by the 
priests. The LXX cails this @vovacryproy rod Oupudparos (Ex 
30110), but our writer follows the usage of Philo, which is also, 

14" A-yea (B arm) is an attempt to reproduce exactly the LXX phrase. 


8 
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on the whole, that of Josephus, in calling it @vp.atypioy (so 
Symm. Theodotion, Ex 30! 318); @vysaryprov, in the non-biblical 
papyri, denotes articles like censers in a sanctuary, but is never 
used in the LXX of levitical censers, though Josephus occasion- 
ally describes them thus, like the author of 4 Mac 74. The 
ordinary view was that this @upatnprov stood beside the duxvia 
and the sacred tpdefa in the outer sanctuary. Both Philo (e.g. 
quis rer. div. 46, Tpidv dvtwy év Tos dyiows oKevedv, AvyXVLas, 
tparélys, Ouprarnpiov: de vita Mos. iil. 9 f., in the outer tent, ra 
Aowra Tpia oKevn... pécov pev TO Ovparypiov... Tv de Avyxviav 
... 9 5& tpdmefa) and Josephus (Azz. iil. 6. 4f.; cp. vill. 4. 1 for 
the reproduction in Solomon’s temple) are quite explicit on this. 
Indeed no other position was possible for an altar which required 
daily service from the priests; inside the dyia trav ayiwy it would 
have been useless. But another tradition, which appears in the 
contemporary (Syriac) apocalypse of Baruch (67), placed the 
altar of incense! inside the Gy.a dyiwv, a view reflected as early 
as the Samaritan text of the pentateuch, which put Ex 3o0!!0 
(the description of the altar of incense) after 26%°, where logically 
it ought to stand, inserting a may AS in Ex 40% (where the 
altar of incense is placed ‘before the veil”). The earliest hint 
of this tradition seems to be given in the Hebrew text of 1 K 622, 
where Solomon is said to have overlaid with gold “the altar that 
is by the oracle” (ze. the ayia dyiwv). But our author could not 
have been influenced by this, for it is absent from the LXX text. 
His inaccuracy was rendered possible by the vague language of 
the pentateuch about the position of the altar of incense, érévayrt 
Tov KarameTécpatos tov évTos éml THs KiBwrod Tov papTupLoV 
(Ex 30°), where drévavre may mean “opposite” or ‘close in 
front of” the curtain—but on which side of it? In Ex 37 the 
tpamela, the Avxvia, and the altar of incense are described 
successively after the items in the ayia dyiwy ; but then the LXX 
did not contain the section on the altar of incense, so that this 
passage offered no clue to our writer. In Ex 405 it is merely put 
évavriov THs KuBwrovd. This vagueness is due to the fact that in 
the original source the sketch of the oxyvy had no altar of 
incense at all; the latter is a later accretion, hence the curious 


position of Ex 30"? in a sort of appendix, and the ambiguity 
about its site. 


After all it is only an antiquarian detail for our author. It has been 
suggested that he regarded the dyia r&y dylwy, irrespective of the veil, as 
symbolizing the heavenly sanctuary, and that he therefore thought it must 
include the altar of incense as symbolizing the prayers of the saints. But 
there is no trace of such a symbolism elsewhere in the epistle ; it is confined to 
the author of the Apocalypse (8%). The suggestion that he meant éxoura 





‘ Whether the language means this or a censer is disputed. 
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to express only a close or ideal connexion between the inner shrine and the 
altar of incense, is popular (e.g. Delitzsch, Zahn, Peake, Seeberg) but quite 
unacceptable ; €xouca as applied to the other items could not mean this,! and 
what applies to them applies to the Ouucar7jpov. Besides, the point of the 
whole passage is to distinguish between the contents of the two compartments. 
Still less tenable is the idea that @vsusarjprov really means ‘‘censer” or 
‘incense pan.” This way out of the difficulty was started very early (in the 
peshitta, the vulgate), but a censer is far too minor a utensil to be included in 
this inventory; even the censer afterwards used on atonement-day did not 
belong to the dy:a ra&v aylwy, neither was it golden. What the oxnvy had 
was merely a brazier (aupeiov, Lv 16'%). Since it is not possible that so 
important an object as the altar of incense could have been left out, we may 
assume without much hesitation that the writer did mean to describe it by 
@vuiarjpov,? and that the irregularity of placing it on the wrong side of the 
curtain is simply another of his inaccuracies in describing what he only 
knew from the text of the LXX, In B the slip is boldly corrected by the 
transference of (kal) xpucodv Ousutarjprov to v.*, immediately after dprwy (so 
Blass). 


The second item is thy kuBwrdv tis 8va8HKyns covered with gold 
all over (4dvtoev: Philo’s phrase is évdo6ev kat éEwhev, de Ebriet. 
21), a chest or box about 4 feet long and 24 feet broad and high 
(Ex 2510f), which held three sacred treasures, (a) the golden pot 
(otduvos, Attic feminine) of manna (Ex 16584) ; (4) Aaron’s rod 4 
BXacricaca (in the story of Nu 17111, which attested the sacerdotal 
monopoly of the clan of Levi); and (c) at mhdkes tis S1a6yKys 
(Ex 2516 3118), 7.e. the two stone tablets on which the decalogue 
was written (zAdkas duabykyns, Dt 99; évéBadov tas mwAdKas eis THY 
x_Bwrov, 10°), the decalogue summarizing the terms of the diabj«y 
for the People. In adding ypvo7 to ordpvos the writer follows the 
later tradition of the LXX and of Philo (de congressu, 18); the pot 
is not golden in the Hebrew original. He also infers, as later 
Jewish tradition did, that the ark contained this pot, although, 
like Aaron’s rod, it simply lay in front of the ark (Ex 16° 34, Nu 
1710), He would gather from 1 K 8° that the ark contained the 
tablets of the covenant. He then (v.5) mentions the xepouBely 
(Aramaic form) or xepouBelp (Hebrew form) 8s, two small 
winged figures (Ex 251°), whose pinions extended over a 
rectangular gold slab, called 13 thaorypov, laid on the top of the 
ark, which it fitted exactly. They are called cherubim Adéys, 
which is like Meyadwowvys (1° 8!) a divine title, applied to Jesus 
in Ja 2}, but here used as in Ro 9%. The cherubim on the 
itacthptov represented the divine Presence as accessible in mercy ; 
the mystery of this is suggested by the couplet in Sir 49°: 


"TeLexundr, Os cldev dpacw Adéns 
qv brédakev ait érl dpuaros xepovBelu. 
1 The change from év 7 to éxovoa is purely stylistic, and @yovoa in both 


instances means ‘‘ containing.” ; , 
2 xpuoodv Ouuiarhpiov lacks the article, like ordpvos xpuo7. 
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Philo’s account of 16 thaorhptoy is given in de vita Mosts, il. 
8, 9 dt KuBwrds . . . Kexpvrwpévyn TodvtTedAds evdobév Te Kai efwhev, 
hs ériepa doavel rama Td AeyOmevov ev icpais BiBrous ithacryprov 
. . Omep éouxey elvar ovpBorov Pvotkdrepoy pev THS tAew TOD Heod 
duvdews. Lower down, in the same paragraph, he speaks of 
76 érifeua 7d mpocayopevdmevov tAactypiov, and 7d tdacryptoy is 
similarly used in De Cherub. 8 (on the basis of Ex 251°). The 
éwidena or covering of the ark was splashed with blood on 
atonement-day; perhaps, even apart from that, its Hebrew 
original meant “means of propitiation,” and was not incorrectly 
named itaotprov (cp. Deissmann in LB. 3027-3035), but our 
author simply uses it in its LXX sense of ‘‘ mercy-seat.” He does 
not enter into any details about its significance ; in his scheme 
of sacrificial thought such a conception had no place. Philo 
also allegorizes the overshadowing wings of the cherubim as a 
symbol of God’s creative and royal powers protecting the cosmos, 
and explains Ex 257? as follows (Quaest. in Exod. 257): 7a mev 
ovv mept THy KiBwrov Kata pépos elpytar’ del S€ TVAANBSHY dvwbev 
avahaBovra Tod yvwpica xapw Tivwy Tadta éote cUpBora SrekedAOety 
qv Oe tatra cup Porikd’ KiBwrds Kat Td. év aitH Onoavprlomeva voutpa. 
Kal emt Tavtns TO tAactypiov Kal Ta él Tov iAaornpiov Xaddaiwv 
yAarrn Acyopeva xEpovBip, tmép 8& TovTwy Kata TO pécov Pwvy Kal 
Adyos Kal trepdvw 6 A€ywv xtdX. But our author does not enter 
into any such details. He has no time for further discussion of 
the furniture, he observes; whether he would have allegorized 
these items of antiquarian ritual, if or when he had leisure, we 
cannot tell. The only one he does employ mystically is the kata- 
méracpa (107°), and his use of it is not particularly happy. He 
now breaks off, almost as Philo does (guzs rer. div. 45, rod 8 évta 
Tov rept éxdorouv Adyov tirepHéreov eicadois) on the same subject. 
Kara pépos is the ordinary literary phrase in this connexion (e.g. 
2 Mac 2*° ; Polybius, 1. 67. 11, wepi dv ody oldy Te Sia THS ypadys Tov 
Kata wépos drododvat Adyov, and Poimandres [ed. Reitzenstein, p. 84] 
mept dv 6 Kara. pepos Adyos €or! ToAVs). OdK ~oTw as in 1 Co 1120, 
Worship in a sanctuary like this shows that access to God 
was defective (vv.%8), as was inevitable when the sacrifices were 
external (vv.®1°), Having first shown this, the writer gets back to 
the main line of his argument (87), viz. the sacrifice of Jesus 
as pre-eminent and final (v.1), 


° Such were the arrangements for worship. The priests constantly enter 
the first tent (v.*) x the discharge of their ritual duties," but the second tent - 
zs entered only once a year by the highpriest alone—and it must not be with- 
out blood, which he presents on behalf of (cp. 53) himself and the errors of 
the People. * By this the holy Spirit means that the way into the Holtest 
Presence was not yet disclosed so long as the first tent » (which foreshadowed 
the present age) was still standing, with zits offerings of gifts and Sacrifices 
which cannot (uh as in 4°) possebly make the conscience of the worshipper 
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perfect, since they relate (sc. otcat) merely to food and drink and a variety 
of ablutions—outward regulations for the body, that only hold till the period 
of the New Order. 


In v.° 84 wovtés = continually, as in BM. i. 42° (ii B.c.) of év 
oikw mévtes cov diaravTds pvetav movovpevor. Eiotaow (which 
might even be the present with a futuristic sense, the writer 
placing himself and his readers back at the inauguration of the 
sanctuary : ‘‘ Now, this being all ready, the priests will enter,” etc.) 
émitedodrtes (a regular sacerdotal or ritual term in Philo) Aatpeias 
(morning and evening, to trim the lamps and offer incense on the 
golden altar, Ex 272! 307! etc. ; weekly, to change the bread of 
the Presence, Lv 248, Jos. Azz. iii. 6. 6). The ritual of the 
inner shrine (v.%) is now described (v.’, cp. Joma 5°) ; the place is 
entered by the highpriest ama§ tod éviautod, on the annual day of 
atonement (Lv 167% 84, Ex 301): only once, and he must be 
alone (udvos, Lv 1617), this one individual out of all the priests. 
Even he dare not enter xwpis aipatos (Lv 1614), ze. without 
carrying in blood from the sacrifice offered for his own and the 
nation’s dyvonpdtev. In Gn 43)? dyvénye is “an oversight,” but 
in Jg 529 Tob 33, 1 Mac 13%, Sir 23? dyvoypara and “sins” 
are bracketed together (see above on 52), and the word occurs 
alone in Polyb. xxxviii. 1. 5 as an equivalent for “ offences” or 
“errors” in the moral sense. There is no hint that people were 
not responsible for them, or that they were not serious; on the 
contrary, they had to be atoned for. ‘Yaép xrA.; fora similarly 
loose construction cp. 1 Jn 2? (od wepi qperépwv [duapridv] de 
povov, GAA Kal epi GAov Tod Kdop0v). 

Rabbi Ismael b. Elischa, the distinguished exegete of i-ii A.D., classified 
sins as follows (Zos. Joma 58): Trarsgressions of positive enactments were 
atoned for by repentance, involving a purpose of new obedience, according 
to Jer 2273 (‘‘ Return, ye backsliding children, and I will heal your back- 
slidings”). The day of atonement, however, was necessary for the full 
pardon of offences against divine prohibitions : according to Lv 16% (‘On 
that day shall the priest make atonement for you, to cleanse you, that ye 
may be clean from all your sins”). An offender whose wrongdoing deserved 
severe or capital punishment could only be restored by means of sufferings : 
according to Ps 89% (‘‘ Then will I visit their transgression with the rod, and 
their iniquity with stripes”’). But desecration of the divine Name could not 
be atoned for by any of these three methods; death alone wiped out this sin 


(Jer 24%). 

The author now (v.8) proceeds to find a spiritual significance 
in this ceremonial. An odvtos is used of a divine meaning as in 
1227, here conveyed by outward facts. In 1 P 1! the verb is 
again used of the Spirit, and this is the idea here; Josephus 
(Ant. iii. 7. 7, dyAot 5E Kal tov HArov Kal rHY GeAnvyY TaV Capdovdxwv 
éxdrepos) uses the same verb for the mystic significance of the 
jewels worn by the highpriest, but our author’s interpretation of 
the significance of the oxyv4 is naturally very different from that 
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of Josephus, who regards the unapproachable character of the 
advrov or inner shrine as symbolizing heaven itself (Azz. ili. 6. 4 
and 7. 7, 8 rots tepetow Hv aBarov, ws otpavds dvetro TH Oe@.. . 
dua 7d Kal Tov ovpavoy averiBatov elvar dvOpdrois). For 686v with 
gen. in sense of “way to,” cp. Gn 374 (rv éddv tod EvAov Tis 
twjs), Jg 514 (eis 680v Tod Suva). Tév dylwv here (like 7a dyéa in 
vv.l2. 25, cp, 131!) as in 10!® means the very Presence of God, an 
archaic liturgical phrase suggested by the context. The word 
avepotc0a. was not found by the writer in his text of the LXX ; 
it only occurs in the LXX in Jer 40 (33)®, and the Latin phrase 
“iter patefieri” (eg. Caesar, de Bello Gall. iii. 1) is merely a 
verbal parallel. In tis mpdétns oxnvis éxovons ordow (v.%), the 
writer has chosen ordov for the sake of assonance with éveornxéra, 
but éyerv ordow is a good Greek phrase for ‘‘to be in existence.” 
The parenthesis ATs } rapaBod} (here = rvzros, as Chrysostom saw) 
eis Tov Katpov Tov éveotnKdTa Means that the first oxnv7 was merely 
provisional, as it did no more than adumbrate the heavenly 
reality, and provisional «is (as in Ac 48 eis ryv adpuov) tov 
Ka.pov Tov éveotynKdTa, 2.¢. the period in which the writer and his 
readers lived, the period inaugurated by the advent of Jesus with 
his new 8:a0yjxn. This had meant the supersession of the older 
dvaOyxn with its sanctuary and 8tkotépara, which only lasted 
Béexpt Katpod SiopPdcews. But, so long as they lasted, they were 
intended by God to foreshadow the permanent order of religion ; 
they were, as the writer says later (v.?%), Gwo8etypata tay év Tots 
ovpavots, mere copies but still copies. This is why he calls the 
fore-tent a mapaBody. For now, as he adds triumphantly, in a 
daring, imaginative expression, our dépxtepeds has passed through 
his heavenly fore-tent (v.!!), and his heavenly sanctuary corre- 
sponds to a heavenly (ze. a full and final) sacrifice. In the 
levitical ritual the highpriest on atonement-day took the blood 
of the victim through the fore-tent into the inner shrine. Little 
that accomplished! It was but a dim emblem of what our high- 
priest was to do and has done, in the New Order of things. 


When readers failed to see that #Tis ... éveornxdta was a parenthesis, it 
was natural that xa6’ 4v should be changed into «a@’ év (D¢ K L P, so Blass) 


The failure of animal sacrifices (9-1) lies katd cuvel8youw. As 
the inner consciousness here is a consciousness of sin, “con- 
science” fairly represents the Greek term ovveidyors. Now, the 
levitical sacrifices were ineffective as regards the conscience of 
worshippers; they were merely éml Bpdpacw Kal mépacw kal Siadd- 
pots Bamtiopots, a striking phrase (cp. 13°) of scorn for the mass of 


1 Sc. jv. The construction was explained by the addition of xa@éornkev 
after éverrnkdra (so 69. 104. 330. 436. 440. 462. 491. 823. 1319. 1836, 1837. 
1898. 2005. 2127, etc.). 
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minute regulations about what might or might not be eaten or 
drunk, and about baths, etc. Food and ablutions are intelligible ; 
a book like Leviticus is full of regulations about them. But 
wopacw? Well, the writer adds this as naturally as the author of 
Ep. Aristeas does, in describing the levitical code. ‘I suppose 
most people feel some curiosity about the enactments of our law 
mepi Te TOV Bpwrdv Kal moray” (128); it was to safeguard us from 
pagan defilement that ravrddev quads wepieppagey ayveias Kal dia 
Bpwrdv cat moray (142), ért tOv Bpwrdv kal rotév daapéapevous 
cd0éws TOTe ovyxpnobar KeAever (158). It is curious that this de- 
fence of the levitical code contains an allusion which is a verbal 
parallel to our writer’s disparaging remark here ; the author asserts 
that intelligent Egyptian priests call the Jews ‘“‘men of God,” a 
title only applicable to one who o¢Berar tov Kata dAjOeav Oedv, 
since all others are av@pwro. Bpwrdv kal rordv Kat oKérys, 7 yap 
raca didbeots adtav érl ratra katapevyer. tots dé rap nudv év ovdert 
tatta AeASytorae (140. 141). Libations of wine accompanied 
certain levitical sacrifices (eg. Nu 5! 61517 287f), but no ritual 
regulations were laid down for them, and they were never offered 
independently (cp. Z&z. 4193, 4209). It is because the whole 
question of sacrifice is now to be restated that he throws in these 
disparaging comments upon the Sdpd te kat Ouoia: and their ac- 
companiments in the older oxyv#. Such sacrifices were part and 
parcel of a system connected with (v.1°) external ritual, and in con- 
cluding the discussion he catches up the term with which he had 
opened it : all such rites are 8ixardpata capKds, connected with the 
sensuous side of life and therefore provisional, péxpr katpod S.0pO- 
cews émkeipeva. Here érixe(ueva is “prescribed,” as in the descrip- 
tion of workmen on strike, in Zed¢. P. 2617 (114 B.C.) éyxatadeizov- 
ras Tiv érixerpevyv aoyoAtavy. ArpSwors means a “reconstruction ” 
of religion, such as the new 8:a6%x7 (818) involved ; the use of the 
term in Polybius, iii. 118. 12 (pos ras rv wodtrevpdrov dtopAdces), 
indicates how our author could seize on it for his own purposes. 


The comma might be omitted after Bawtiopots, and Sikarmpara taken 
closely with pévov: ‘gifts and sacrifices, which (udvov KT, in apposition) are 
merely (the subject of) outward regulations for the body,” émt being taken as 
cumulative (Lk 3%)—“‘ besides,” ete. This gets over the difficulty that the 
levitical offerings had a wider scope than food, drink, and ablutions ; but éni 
is not natural in this sense here, and él . . . Bamricpois is not a parenthetical 
clause. The insertion of cai before dicauspara (by 8° BD etc. vg hkl Chrys. jy 
=‘‘even” or “in particular” (which is the only natural sense), is pointless. 
Acxaudpaow (De K L vg hkl) was an easy conformation to the previous datives, 
which would logically involve Emikerpevols (as the vg. implies: ‘‘et justitiis 
carnis usque ad tempus correctionis impositis ”)s otherwise émikelueva. would be 
extremely awkward, after duvdmevar, in apposition to dwpa Te kal Ovolar. 


Now for the better sanctuary and especially the better sacri- 
fice of Christ as our dpxepevs (v.11?) | 
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1] But when Christ arrived as the highpriest of the bliss that was to be, he 
passed through the greater and more perfect tent which no hands had made (no 
part, that is to say, of the present order), ” not (ovdé=nor yet) taking any blood 
of goats and calves but hts own blood, and entered once for all into the Holy 
place. He secured an eternal redemption. For af the blood of goats and bulls 
and the ashes of a heifer, sprinkled on defiled persons, give them a holiness that 
bears on bodily purity, 4 how much more shall (xa@apret, logical future) the blood 
of Christ, who in the spiret of the eternal offered himself as an unblemished 
sacrifice to God, cleanse your conscience from dead works to serve a living God.” 


This paragraph consists of two long sentences (vv.}1- 12, 18. 14). 
The second is an explanation of aiwviavy \utpwow eipduevos at the 
close of the first. In the first, the sphere, the action, and the 
object of the sacrifice are noted, as a parallel to vv.®7; but in 
vv.13: 14 the sphere is no longer mentioned, the stress falling upon 
the other two elements. The writer does not return to the 
question of the sphere till vv. 

Xptotds Sé wapayevdpevos (v.11), But Christ came on the 
scene,! and all was changed. He arrived as dpxtepeds, and the 
author carries on the thought by an imaginative description of 
him passing through the upper heavens (no hand-made, mun- 
dane fore-court this !) into the innermost Presence. It is a more 
detailed account of what he had meant by éxovtes dpyepéa, péyar 
SteAnAuddra Tods odpavous (414). Xerporroijrtou, like xerporrointa (v.24), 
means “manufactured,” not “fictitious” (as applied to idols or 
idol-temples by the LXX and Philo). Tour’ éotw of ratns tis 
xticews reads like the gloss of a scribe, but the writer is fond of 
this phrase rovr’ éorwv, and, though it adds nothing to od yeupo- 
mountou, it may stand. Kriovs, in this sense of creation or created 
order, was familiar to him (e.g. Wis 517 19°). MeAAévtwv, before 
dya0@v, was soon altered into yevouévwv (by B D* 1611. 17309. 
2005 vt syr Orig. Chrys.), either owing to a scribe being misled 
by zapayevomevos Or Owing to a pious feeling that weAAdvrwv here 
(though not in ro!) was too eschatological. The dyafa were 
pédXovra in a sense even for Christians, but already they had 
begun to be realized; eg. in the Avtpwors. This full range was 
still to be disclosed (2° 1314), but they were realities of which 
Christians had here and now some vital experience (see on 6°). 


Some editors (e.g. Rendall, Nairne) take rév yevouévwy dyabdv with what 
follows, as if the writer meant to say that ‘‘ Christ appeared as highpriest of 
the good things which came by the greater and more perfect tabernacle (not 
made with hands—that is, not of this creation).” This involves, (a) the 
interpretation of o¥dé as=‘‘ not by the blood of goats and calves either,” the 
term carrying on wapayevduevos ; and (4) dud in a double sense. There is no 
objection to (4), but (a) is weak; the bliss and benefit are mediated not 
through the sphere but through what Jesus does in the sphere of the eternal 
oxnvy. Others (¢.g. Westcott, von Soden, Dods, Seeberg) take da ris 


* Tlapayevduevos (as Lk 12°, Mt 3! suggest) is more active than the mega- 
vépwrat of v.76, 
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oknvys with Xpiorés, ‘‘Christ by means of the . . . sanctuary.” This sense 
of did is better than that of (a) above, and it keeps did the same for vy.!! 
and *. But the context (wraparyevduevos . . . elajAGev) points to the local use 
of did in dia THs . . . oxnvis, rather than to the instrumental; and it is no 
objection that the writer immediately uses dud in another sense (6¢ aiuaros), 
for this is one of his literary methods (cp. dé with gen. and accus. in 2) 2 


29. 10 ic: 19. 23. 24. 25s 

Continuing the description of Christ’s sacrifice, he adds (v.12) 
ob8é 8’ aiparos tpdywv (for the People) kat pdéoxwv (for himself), 
which according to the programme in Lv 16 the priest smeared 
on the east side of the iAacrypiov. The later Jewish procedure 
is described in the Mishna tractate Joma, but our author simply 
draws upon the LXX text, though (like Aquila and Symmachus) 
he uses pdcywv instead of xiuapwv. Ard is graphically used in 
Sid Tod iStou aipartos, as in 80 atpatos tpdywy Kat udoxwy, but the 
idea is the self-sacrifice, the surrender of his own life, in virtue 
of which! he redeemed his People, the afua or sacrifice being 
redemptive as it was his. The single sacrifice had eternal value, 
owing to his personality. The term édmag, a stronger form of 
dzraé, which is unknown to the LXX, is reserved by our author 
for the sacrifice of Jesus, which he now describes as issuing in 
a Avrpwo.s—an archaic religious term which he never uses else- 
where; it is practically the same as dqwodUtpwors (v.!5), but he 
puts into it a much deeper meaning than the LXX or than Luke 
(18 238), the only other NT writer who employs the term. 
Though he avoids the verb, his meaning is really that of 1 P 138 
(eAutpdbyre Tiniw aipate as duvod dydpov Kal doriov Xpicrod) 
or of Ti 2! (és S&wxev éavrdv trép jpay, va Aurpworyrat Huas azo 
maons avouias kat Kabapion éavtd adv Tepiovcrov). 

In this compressed phrase, aiwviav Avtpwow etpapevos, (a) alwviay 
offers the only instance of alwvios being modified in this epistle. (4) Evpd- 
pevos, in the sense of Dion. Hal. Ant. v. 293 (otre diaddayas ebparo Tots 
dvdpdov Kat Ké0odov), and Jos. Ant. i. 19. 1 (mdmmou ddtav dperfs weyddns 
evpdpevou), is a participle (for its form,? cp. Moulton, i. p. 51), which, though 
middle, is not meant to suggest any personal effort like ‘‘ by himself,” much 
less ‘‘ for himself”; the middle in Hellenistic Greek had come to mean what 
the active meant. What he secured, he secured for us (cp. Aelian, Var. Hzst. 
iii. 17, Kal avrots owrnplay epavro). The aorist has not a past sense; it 
either means ‘‘to secure” (like evpduevoe in 4 Mac 3'% and émixepdmevor in 
2 Mac 11°), after a verb of motion (cp. Ac 25}8), or ‘‘securing” (by what 
grammarians call ‘‘ coincident action”). 


The last three words of v.12 are now (vv.18 14) explained by 
an a fortiori argument. Why was Christ’s redemption eternal ? 
What gave it this absolute character and final force? In v.18 


1 The dud here as in 61a mvevpuaros alwvlov suggest the state in which a 
certain thing is done, and inferentially the use becomes instrumental, as we 
say, ‘‘ he came 2 power.” 

2 The Attic form edpduevos is preferred by D* 226. 436. 920, 
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tpdywy Kal tavpwy reverses the order in 104, and ravpwy is now 
substituted for pécxwv. The former led to ravpwv kai tpdywv 
being read (by the K LP group, Athanasius, Cyril, etc.), but 
“the blood of goats and bulls” was a biblical generalization 
(Ps 5018, Is 114), chosen here as a literary variation, perhaps for 
the sake of the alliteration, though some editors see in tavpwv a 
subtle, deliberate antithesis to the feminine Sdpadts. According 
to the directions of Nu 19% a red cow was slaughtered and then 
burned ; the ashes (4 omd8os tis Sapddews) were mixed with fresh 
water and sprinkled upon any worshipper who had touched a 
dead body and thus incurred ceremonial impurity, contact with 
the dead being regarded as a disqualification for intercourse with 
men or God (see above on 61). This mixture was called téwp 
pavticpod. The rite supplies the metaphors of the argument in 
vv.!4 15; it was one of the ablutions (v.!°) which restored the 
contaminated person (tots kexotvwuévous) to the worshipping 
community of the Lord. The cow is described as Gpwpov, the 
purified person as xa@apés ; but our author goes ouside the LXX 
for Kekowwwpeévous, and even pavti€ew is rare in the LXX. “The 
red colour of the cow and the scarlet cloth burnt on the pyre 
with the aromatic woods, suggest the colour of blood; the aro- 
matic woods are also probably connected with primitive ideas of 
the cathartic value of odours such as they produce” (R. A. S. 
Macalister in LZ. xi. 36a). The lustration had no connexion 
whatever with atonement-day, and it was only in later rabbinic 
tradition that it was associated with the functions of the high- 
priest. According to Festk¢ta 40a, a pagan inquirer once pointed 
out to Rabbi Jochanan ben Zakkai the superstitious character of 
such rites. His disciples considered his reply unsatisfactory, 
and afterwards pressed him to explain to them the meaning of 
the ashes and the sprinkling, but all he could say was that it had 
been appointed by the Holy One, and that men must not 
inquire into His reasons (cp. Bacher’s Agada d. Pal. Amoréer, 
i556; Agada der Tannatten®, i. 37, 38). Our author does not go 
into details, like the author of £~. Barnadas (8), who allegorizes 
the ritual freely in the light of the Jewish tradition; he merely 
points out that, according to the bible, the rite, like the similar 
rite of blood on atonement-day, restored the worshipper to out- 
ward communion with God. ‘Ay:dé{er means this and no more. 


The removal of the religious tabu upon persons contaminated by contact 
with the dead was familiar to non-Jews. The writer goes back to the OT 
for his illustration, but it would be quite intelligible to his Gentile Christian 
readers (cp. Marett’s Zhe Evolution of Religion, pp. 115 f.3 ERE. iv. 434, 
x. 456, 483, 485, 501), in a world where physical contact with the dead was 
a placpa. Philo’s exposition (de spec. legibus. i. wept Ovdvrwy, 1 f.) of the rite 
is that the primary concern is for the purity of the soul; the attention 
needed for securing that the victim is duwuor, or, as he says, TavTedds 
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Hovpwv duéroxor, is a figurative expression for moral sensitiveness on the part 
of the worshipper ; it is a regulation really intended for rational beings. Ov 
TGv Ovomévwv povrls éorw. . . addAa TOV OubrvTwy, va mepl undev mdOo0s 
knpatvwoi. The bodily cleansing is only secondary, and even this he ingeni- 
ously allegorizes into a demand for self-knowledge, since the water and ashes 
should remind us how worthless our natures are, and knowledge of this kind 
is a wholesome purge for conceit! Thus, according to Philo, the rite did 
purge soul as well as body: dvayxatov rods uéhdovras poiray eis Td lepdv éml 
MeTouoia Ouclas 76 Te THua pardpiverOar kal Thy Wuxhy mpd Tod cwuaros. Our 
author does not share this favourable view (cp. Seeberg’s Der Tod Christz, 
pp. 53f.; O. Schmitz’s Dze Opferanschauung des spateren Judentums, pp. 
281f.). He would not have denied that the levitical cultus aimed at spiritual 
good ; what he did deny was that it attained its end. Till a perfect sacrifice 
was offered, such an end was unattainable. The levitical cultus ‘‘ provided 
a ritual cleansing for the community, a cleansing which, for devout minds that 
could penetrate beneath the letter to the spirit, must have often meant a sense 
of restoration to God’s community. But at best the machinery was cumbrous : 
at best the pathway into God’s presence was dimly lighted” (H. A. A. 
Kennedy, Zhe Theology of the Epistles, p. 213). 


Our author does not explain how the blood of goats and 
bulls could free the worshiper from ceremonial impurity; the 
cathartic efficacy of blood is assumed. From the comparative 
study of religion we know now that this belief was due to the 
notion that ‘“‘the animal that has been consecrated by contact 
with the altar becomes charged with a divine potency, and its 
sacred blood, poured over the impure man, absorbs and disperses 
his impurity” (Marett, Zhe Evolution of Religion, p. 121). But 
in [pds ‘EBpaious, (a) though the blood of goats and bulls is 
applied to the people as well as to the altar, and is regarded as 
atoning (see below), the writer offers no rationale of sacrifice. 
Xwpis aiwarexyvalas od yiverar adeots. He does not argue, he takes 
for granted, that access to God involves sacrifice, z.e. blood shed. 
(2) He uses the rite of Nu 19 to suggest the cathartic process, 
the point of this lustration being the use of “ water made holy 
by being mingled with the ashes of the heifer that had been 
burnt.” ‘The final point is reached,” no doubt (Marett, of. c7z. 
123), “when it is realized that the blood of bulls and goats 
cannot wash away sin, that nothing external can defile the heart 
or soul, but only evil thoughts and evil will.” Yet our writer 
insists that even this inward defilement requires a sacrifice, the 
sacrifice of Christ’s blood. This is now (v.!*) urged in the phrase 
éautdv mpoonveykey, Where we at last see what was intended by 
apoodépew tt in 8°, Weare not to think of the risen or ascended 
Christ presenting himself to God, but of his giving himself up 
to die as a sacrifice. The blood of Christ means his life given 
up for the sake of men. He did die, but it was a voluntary 
death—not the slaughter of an unconscious, reluctant victim ; 
and he who died lives. More than that, he lives with the power 
of that death or sacrifice. This profound thought is further 
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developed by (a) the term é&pwpov, which is in apposition to 
éavrov ; and (4) by 8a mvedpatos aiwviou, which goes with mpooy- 
veyxev. (a) Paul calls Christians, or calls them to be, duwpor; 
but our writer, like the author of 1 P (119), calls Christ @uwos 
asavictim. It is a poetic synonym for dupyros, taken over as 
the technical term (LXX) for the unblemished (039) animals 
which alone could be employed in sacrifice ; here it denotes the 
stainless personality, the sinless nature which rendered the self- 
sacrifice of Jesus eternally valid. Then (4) the pregnant phrase 
81a mvevpartos aiwviov, which qualifies éavréy mpooyjveyxey, means 
that this sacrifice was offered in the realm or order of the inward 
spirit, not of the outward and material; it was no dixaiwpa 
capkos, but carried out dia mvevparos, ze. in, or in virtue of, his 
spiritual nature. What the author had called {wi dxardAvros 
(7!) he now calls mveépa aidviov. The sacrificial blood had a 
mystical efficacy; it resulted in an eternal AUtpwots because it 
operated in an eternal order of spirit, the sacrifice of Jesus 
purifying the inner personality (rv cvveidyow) because it was the 
action of a personality, and of a sinless personality which 
belonged by nature to the order of spirit or eternity. Christ 
was both priest and victim; as Son of God he was eternal and 
spiritual, unlike mortal highpriests (716), and, on the other side, 
unlike a mortal victim. The implication (which underlies all 
the epistle) is that even in his earthly life Jesus possessed eternal 
life. Hence what took place in time upon the cross, the writer 
means, took place really in the eternal, absolute order. Christ 
sacrificed himself épdmagé, and the single sacrifice needed no 
repetition, since it possessed absolute, eternal value as the action 
of One who belonged to the eternal order. He died—he had 
to die—but only once (9!°10!8), for his sacrifice, by its eternal 
significance, accomplished at a stroke what no amount of animal 
sacrifices could have secured, viz. the forgiveness of sins. It is 
as trivial to exhaust the meaning of mvedua aidvov in a contrast 
with the animal sacrifices of the levitical cultus as it is irrele- 
vant to drag in the dogma of the trinity. Aiwviou closely 
describes mvedpatos (hence it has no article). What is in the 
writer’s mind is the truth that what Jesus did by dying can never 
be exhausted or transcended. His sacrifice, like his 8va04xn, 
like the Avtpwo.s or owrypia which he secures, is aidvios or 
lasting, because it is at the heart of things. It was because Jesus 
was what he was by nature that his sacrifice had such final value; 
its atoning significance lay in his vital connexion with the realm 
of absolute realities ; it embodied all that his divine personality 
meant for men in relation to God. In short, his self-sacrifice 
“was something beyond which nothing could be, or could be 
conceived to be, as a response to God’s mind and requirement 
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in relation to sin... an intelligent and loving response to the 
holy and gracious will of God, and to the terrible situation of 
man” (Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, p. 228). 


A later parallel from rabbinic religion occurs in the Midrash Tehillim on 
Ps 31: “‘ formerly you were redeemed with flesh and blood, which to-day is 
and to-morrow is buried ; wherefore your redemption was temporal (nyw nds), 
But now I will redeem you by myself, who live and remain for ever ; where- 
fore your redemption will be eternal redemption (o>1y ndwa, cp. Is 4537).” 

One or two minor textual items may be noted in y.*, 

mvevpatos] J. J. Reiske’s conjecture dyvevuaros (purity) is singularly 
prosaic. Aiwviov (x* A B D¢ K L syrvg 5 arm Ath) is altered into the con- 
ventional dylou by x° D* P 35. 88. 206. 326. 547, etc. lat boh Chrys. Cyril. 
Liturgical usage altered tpov into judy (A D* P 5. 38. 218. 241. 256. 263. 
378. 506. 1319. 1831. 1836*. 1912. 2004. 2127 vt syr’® boh Cyr.), and, to 
ferret, kal ddnOwy (a gloss from 1 Th 1°) is added in A P 104 boh Chrys. ete. 


In the closing words of v.1* kaOaptet is a form which is rare 
(Mt 33%, Ja 48?) in the NT, so rare that xaOapioce is read here 
by 206. 221. 1831 Did. Ath. It is a Hellenistic verb, used in 
the inscriptions (with dz0) exactly in the ceremonial sense under- 
lying the metaphor of this passage (Deissmann, Brd/e Studies, 
216f.). The cleansing of the conscience (cp. v.®) is dad vexpav 
épywv, from far more serious flaws and stains than ceremonial 
pollution by contact with a corpse (see above, and in 61). As 
Dods puts it, “‘a pause might be made before épywv, from dead— 
(not bodies but) works.” The object is eis 76 Natpedew Od Lavtt. 
The writer uses the sacerdotal term (8°) here as in 10? and 1228, 
probably like Paul in a general sense; if he thought of Chris- 
tians as priests, z.e. as possessing the right of access to God, he 
never says so. Religion for him is access to God, and ritual 
metaphors are freely used to express the thought. When others 
would say “fellowship,” he says “worship.” It is fundamental 
for him that forgiveness is essential to such fellowship, and for- 
giveness is what is meant by “ purifying the conscience.” As 
absolute forgiveness was the boon of the new d.adyjxy (812), 
our author now proceeds (vv.!5f) to show how Christ’s sacrifice 
was necessary and efficacious under that 81a0jxn. A sacrifice, 
involving death, is essential to any Sdva6yjxyn: this principle, 
which applies to the new 8a@qKn (v-15), is illustrated first 
generally (vv.!617) and then specifically, with reference to the 
former 8a0qKn (vv.18-22), 


15 He mediates a new covenant for thts reason, that those who have been 
called may obtain the eternal inheritances they have been promised, now that a 
death has occurred which redeems them from the transgressions tnvolved in 
the first covenant. ™ Thus in the case of a will, the death of the testator must 
be announced. ™ A will only holds in cases of death, it 7s never valid so long 
as the testator ts alive. 3% Hence even the first (n wpwrn, sc. dia0nKy as in 9') 
covenant of Goa’s will was not inaugurated apart from blood; * for after 
Moses had announced every command tn the Law to all the people, he took the 
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blood of calves and goats, together with water, scarlet wool and hyssop, sprinkt- 
ing the book and all the people, and saying, * ‘‘ This ts the blood of that 
covenant which 7s God's command for you.” *' He even (kat... 6é, only 
here in Heb.) sprinkled with blood the tent and all the utensils of worship in 
the same way. ™ In fact, one might almost say that by Law everything ts 
cleansed with blood. No blood shed no remission of sins ! 

The writer thus weaves together the idea of the new 8raqKy 
(915 echoes 8°) and the idea of sacrifice which he has just been 
developing. In v.15 $14 todro carries a forward reference (‘now 
this is why Christ mediates a new 8:a0yKn, Strws KTA.”), aS, 68, 
in Xen. Cyrop. ii. 1. 21, of ovppayor ovde du’ &v GAAO tpéhovrar 7 
drrws paxodvrar trép trav tpepovtwy. As the climax of the pro- 
mises in the new dayxy is pardon (8!”), so here its purpose is 
described as dmodUtpwots, which obviously is equivalent to full 
forgiveness (Eph 1° ryv darodvtpwow dua Tod aiwatos avtod, rv 
apeow Tov TaparTwpudtwv). "“AwoNITpwow Tov . . . TapaBdoewr is 
like xaOapiopov tOv duapriov in 1%. But pardon is only the 
means to fellowship, and the full scope of what has been pro- 
mised is still to be realized. Yet it is now certain ; the “bliss to 
be” is an eternal xAypovouta, assured by Christ. Note that the 
éml in émt tH mpdty SiaOyKy is not exactly temporal = “ under,” 
z.e. during the period of (cp. émi cuvteheta tay aiwvav in v.25), but 
causal. The transgressions, which had arisen ‘in connexion 
with” the first 8a0yxn, like unbelief and disobedience, are 
conceived as having taken their place among men ; they are the 
standing temptations of life towards God. The writer does not 
say, with Paul, that sin became guilt in view of the law, but 
this is near to his meaning; with the first dca6yxy sins started, 
the sins that haunt the People. They are removed, for the 
penitent, by the atoning death of Jesus, so that the People are 
now unencumbered. There is a similar thought in Ac 133% 89, 
where Paul tells some Jews that through Jesus Christ tutv ddeois 
dpaptiav KatayyédXeral, Kal drd ravtwv dv odk HdvvAOnTE ev vouw 
Moicéos StkotwOivat, ev rovTw as 6 muorevwv Sixarotrar. For the 
sake of emphasis, thy éwayyehiay is thrown forward, away frora 
kAnpovopias, like Odvarov in the next verse. 


*ArrohUTpwos, which in 11% is used in its non-technical sense of ‘ release ” 
from death (at the cost of some unworthy compliance), is used here in its LXX 
religious sense of a redemption which costs much, which can only be had at 
the cost of sacrifice. The primitive idea of ‘‘ ransom” had already begun to 
fade out of it (cp. Dn 4°”; Philo, geod omnis probus, 17), leaving ‘‘ liberation ” 
at some cost as the predominant idea (so in Clem. Alex. Strom vii. 56). 
Here it is a synonym for Avtpwots (v."), or as Theophylact put it, for 
deliverance. But its reference is not eschatological ; the retrospective refer- 
ence is uppermost. 


For the first and only time he employs of kexdnpévor to 
describe those whom he had already hailed as «Ajoews érovpaviov 
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péroxo (31). To be “called” was indispensable to receiving 
God’s boon (118), so that cexAyeévou here is an appropriate term 
for those who are no longer hampered by any obstacles of an 
inadequate pardon. The xexAypyévor are the faithful People ; 
“the objects of redemption are united in one category, for the 
One and Only Sacrifice is not of the sphere of time” (Wickham). 
It is not an aoristic perfect (=xAnGerres), as if the KexAnpévor 
were simply those under the old da@y«y, though these are in- 
cluded, for the sacrificial death of Jesus has a retrospective value ; 
it clears off the accumulated offences of the past. The writer 
does not work out this, any more than Paul does in Ro 3%; but 
it may be implied in 114° 12? (see below), where the “ perfecting ” 
of the older believers is connected with the atonement. How- 
ever, the special point here of @avdtou . . . tapaBdoewr is that the 
death which inaugurates the new d:a6yxy deals effectively with the 
hindrances left by the former dia@yjxy. Not that this is its ex- 
clusive function. That the death inaugurates an order of grace 
in which forgiveness is still required and bestowed, is taken for 
granted (e.g. 416); but the kAnpovoyta, which from the beginning 
has been held out to the People of God, has only become attain- 
able since the sacrifice of Jesus, and therefore (a) his death 
avails even for those who in the past hoped for it, yet could not 
obtain it, and also (4) deals with the zapaBaces set up by the 
older d:a6jxn among men. 

But how was a death necessary to a dcaOyxn? The answer 
is given in v.16 through a characteristic play on the term. In 
Stou yap (5¢. €orr) SiabjKy «TA. he uses diaOyxy as equivalent to 
“will” or testamentary disposition, playing effectively upon the 
double sense of the term, as Paul had already done in Gal 3}5f, 
The point of his illustration (vv.16 17) depends upon this; BeBata 
and ioxve. are purposely used in a juristic sense, applicable to 
wills as well as to laws, and 6 81a€uevos is the technical term for 
“testator.” The illustration has its defects, but only when it is 
pressed beyond what the writer means to imply. A will does 
not come into force during the lifetime of the testator, and yet 
Jesus was living! True, but he had died, and died inaugurating 
a 81a04xy in words which the writer has in mind (v.”°) ; indeed, 
according to one tradition he had spoken of himself figuratively 
as assigning rights to his disciples (kdy@ SiariBewou ipiv, Lk 22%), 
The slight incongruity in this illustration is not more than that 
involved in making Jesus both priest and victim. It is a curious 
equivoque, this double use of dva6jxy, the common idea of 
both meanings being that benefits are ‘‘disponed,” and that the 
dvabyxy only takes effect after a death. The continuity of argu- 
ment is less obvious in English, where no single word conveys 
the different nuances which 8a6y«n bore for Greek readers. 
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Hence in v.!8 some periphrasis like “‘ the first covenant of God’s 
will” is desirable. 


That 8va0y4Kn in vv.!% 17 is equivalent to ‘‘ testamentary disposition,” is 
essential to the argument. No natural interpretation of vv.!" is possible, 
when 61a04«7 is understood rigidly either as ‘‘ covenant” or as ‘‘ will.” The 
classical juristic sense is richly illustrated in the papyri and contemporary 
Hellenistic Greek, while the ‘‘covenant” meaning prevails throughout the 
LXX; but Philo had already used it in both senses, and here the juristic sense 
of kAnpovou.la (v.15) paved the way for the juristic sense which v.!7 demands. 
The linguistic materials are collected, with a variety of interpretations, by 
Norton in A Lextcographical and Historical Study of AvaO4xn (Chicago, 
1908), Behm (Der Begriff Acad nxn tm Neuen Testament, Naumburg, 1912), 
Lohmeyer (AvaOyKn: etn Bettrag zur Erklirung des Neutestamentlichen 
Begriffs, Leipzig, 1913), and G. Vos in Princeton Theological Review 
(1915, pp. 587f.; 1916, pp. I-61). 


In v.16 épec8at is “announced,” almost in the sense of 
“proved” (as often in Greek) ; in v.17 uy mote (cp. on otzw in 28) 
is not equivalent to pymw (nondum, vg) but simply means 
“never” (non unquam), as, é.g., in Eurip. Aipp. 823, dore prjrore 
exrvedoar wad, wy here following the causal particle éze/, like 
dru in Jn 338; it had begun to displace od in later Greek. 
Moulton quotes BGU. 530 (i A.D.), peuderal oe éx(e)i wn dvré- 
ypawas avry, and Radermacher (171) suggests that the change 
was sometimes due to a desire of avoiding the hiatus. “loxvet 
has the same force as in Gal 5°, cp. Zed. P. 2867 (ii A.D.) voi 
ddukos [ov Sev eioxvet. Some needless difficulties have been felt 
with regard to the construction of the whole sentence. Thus 
(a) éwel . . . 81a0éuevos might be a question, it is urged: “ For 
is it ever valid so long as the testator is alive?” In Jn 7% 
pyrore is so used interrogatively, but there it opens the sen- 
tence. This construction goes back to the Greek fathers 
Oecumenius and Theophylact; possibly it was due to the 
feeling that pyrore could not be used in a statement like this. 
(4) Isidore of Pelusium (Z%. iv. 113) declares that wére is a 
corruption of dre (N from T, a stroke being added by accident), 
and that he found rdére “év madauois dvrvypddos.” Two old 
MSS (x* D*) do happen to preserve this reading, which is in 
reality a corruption of zdre. 

Why, it may be asked, finally, does not the writer refer 
outright to the new daOxy as inaugurated at the last supper? 
The reason is plain. Here as throughout the epistle he ignores 
the passover or eucharist. As a non-sacerdotal feast, the pass- 
over would not have suited his argument. Every Israelite was his 
own priest then, as Philo remarks (De Decalogo, 30, méoxa . . . 
év 7 Ovover TavOnpel AVTOV EKaTTOS TOUS iepets avTOV OdK dvaevovres, 
iepwotvyy TOU vopov Xapioapevov TH Ove mavTl Kata flav *mepav 
xtX.). Hence the absence of a passover ritual from the entire 
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argument of the epistle, and also perhaps his failure to employ 
it here, where it would have been extremely apt. 

Reverting now to the other and biblical sense of S.a0}xn, the 
writer (vv.1®") recalls how the Sia@yxy at Sinai was inaugurated 
with blood. “O8ev—since diabyxn and @dvaros are correlative— 
ob8€  mpdry (sc. SiaOyKn) xwpls aipatos évkexainiarar (the verb 
here and in 10” being used in its ordinary LXX sense, eg., 1 K 
11/4 éykawiowpey éxel tHv Bactdciav, 1 Mac 4°6 évaBdpev Kabapioa 
Ta aya kal évkawioa). This fresh illustration of death or blood 
being required in order to inaugurate a dvayxy, is taken from the 
story in Ex 24%, but he treats it with characteristic freedom. 
Five points may be noted. (i) He inserts! 13 atua .. . ta 
tpdywv, a slip which was conscientiously corrected by a number 
of MSS which omitted kat tay tpdywy (Xo K LW 5. 181. 203. 
242. 487. 489. 506. 623. 794. 917. 1311. 1319.°1739. 1827. 1836. 
1845. 1898. 2143) as well as by syr Origen and Chrysostom. 
Moses merely had pooxdpia slaughtered ; our author adds goats, 
perhaps because the full phrase had become common for OT 
sacrifices (see on v.18). (ii) He inserts peta SSatos kal épiou 
Kokkivou kat boowmou, as these were associated in his mind with 
the general ritual of sprinkling; water, hyssop, and scarlet 
thread (kéxkwov), for example, he remembered from the de- 
scription of another part of the ritual in Nu 19. The water was 
used to dilute the blood; and stems of a small wall plant called 
‘“‘hyssop” were tied with scarlet wool (kex\wopévoy kéxkivov) to 
form a sprinkler in the rite of cleansing a leper (Lv 14%), or for 
sprinkling blood (Ex 12”). But of this wisp or bunch there is 
not a word in Ex 24°. (iii) Nor is it said in the OT that 
Moses sprinkled? atts 15 BiBdiov. He simply splashed half of 
the blood zpés 16 Ovovacrypiov, kai AaBov 76 BiBXéov (Z.e. the scroll 
containing the primitive code) ris 8ua0jkys, read it aloud to the 
people, who promised obedience ; whereupon AaBov dé Mwvoijs 
7d aipa katerxédacev Tod haod Kai <lrev xrA. An ingenious but 
impracticable attempt to correct this error is to take adté re rd 
BiBdiov with AaBdy, but the te goes with the next kat mdvta tév 
hadv. The BuBdAlov may have been included, since as a human 
product, for all its divine contents, it was considered to require 
cleansing ; in which case the mention of it would lead up to v.”}, 
and adré te td PiBAley might be rendered “the book itself.” 
This intensive use of airés occurs just below in adrad TA érroupdvia. 
But airés may be, according to the usage of Hellenistic Greek, 


1In mdons évrodfs kara Tov (om. X* K P) véuoy (“lecto omni maudato 
legis,” vg) the kard means ‘‘ throughout ” rather than “‘ by.” Me 

2 For karecxédacev he substitutes éppdvricer, from parrifw, which is com- 
paratively rare in the LXX (Lv 627, 2 K 9®, Ps 517, Aquila and Symm. in 
Is 633, Aquila and Theodotion in Is 52"). 


9 
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unemphatic, as, ¢g., in 1111 Kai airy Sdppa, Jn 2% adros dé 6 
*Incots. (iv) In quoting the LXX idod 70 afya rhs SiabyKys Bs 
SiéHero Kvpuos mpos tuas (= tuiv), he changes idod into rotro 
(possibly a reminiscence of the synoptic tradition in Mk 14”), 
Si€ero into éveretkato (after évrodfs in v.1®; but the phrase 
occurs elsewhere, though with the dative, eg. Jos 231°), and 
ktptos mpds tas into mpds hpas 6 beds. This is a minor altera- 
tion. It is more significant that, (v) following a later Jewish 
tradition, which reappears in Josephus (Azz. iii. 8. 6 [Moses 
cleansed Aaron and his sons] rHv re oxyvyv Kal Ta wept adtiy 
oxedn edaiw Te mpoPvpiwyery Kabus elrov, Kai TO alyare TOY TAavpwVv 
Kai kpiav opayevtwv ktX.), he makes Moses use blood to sprinkle 
the oxyvy and all t4 oxedn THs Aevtoupyias (a phrase from 1 Ch 98). 
The account of Ex 40%! mentions oil only; Josephus adds 
blood, because the tradition he followed fused the oil-dedication 
of the oxnvy in Ex 40%? with the (oil) sprinkling at the con- 
secration of the priests (Lv 81°), which was followed by a blood- 
sprinkling of the altar alone. Philo had previously combined 
the oil-dedication of the oxyvy with the consecration of the 
priests (vit. Mos. iii. 17); but he, too, is careful to confine any 
blood-sprinkling to the altar. Our author, with his predilection 
for blood as a cathartic, omits the oil altogether, and extends 
the blood to everything. 

This second illustration (vv.18") is not quite parallel to the 
first ; the death in the one case is of a human being in the course 
of nature, in the other case of animals slaughtered. But ata 
and @dvaros were correlative terms for the writer. The vital 
necessity of aiwa in this connexion is reiterated in the summary 
of v.22, Zxe8dv, he begins—for there were exceptions to the rule 
that atonement for sins needed an animal sacrifice (e.g. Lv 51-3, 
where a poverty-stricken offender could get remission by present- 
ing a handful of flour, and Nu 3174, where certain articles, spoils 
of war, are purified by fire or water). But the general rule was 
that wdvra, ze. everything connected with the ritual and every 
worshipper, priest, or layman, had to be ceremonially purified by 
means of blood (kaOapiterar as the result of éppdvricev). The 
Greek readers of the epistle would be familiar with the similar 
rite of aiudooewv Tois Bwuovs (Theokr. Zier. i. 5, etc.). Finally, 
he sums up the position under the first dvaOyxy by coining a term 
aipatexxuota (from éxyvors aiparos, 1 K 18% etc.) for the shedding 
of an animal victim’s blood in sacrifice; ywpls atwatexyuolas ob 
yiverar Geos, ze. even the limited pardon, in the shape of 
“cleansing,” which was possible under the old order. “Adeaus 
here as in Mk 3° has no genitive following, but the sense is 
indubitable, in view of 1o!® émou 8 dpeots TovTwy (Ze. of sins). 
The latter passage voices a feeling which seems to contradict the 
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possibility of any forgiveness prior to the sacrifice of Christ (cp. 
g 10%), but the writer knew from his bible that there had 
been an ddeors under the old régime as the result of animal 
sacrifice ; cai é&Adoerae mepi (or rept THs duaprias) aidrod 5 iepevs 

. kal ddeOjoerar adrd was the formula (cp. Lv 510-16 }8 etc.). 
The underlying principle of the argument is practically (cp. 
Introd., p. xlii) that laid down in the Jewish tract Joma v. 1 
(“‘there is no expiation except by blood”), which quotes Lv 17}, 
a text known to the writer of Hebrews in this form: 7 yap yvyx7 
maons capKos atua aitod éoriv, kai éyo dédwxa aird tpiv emt rod 
Ovovactypiov eiAdoKerOau rept Trav Yoxdv bpov' 76 yap aipa adtod 
avri THs Wuyns eétAdoerar. Blood as food is prohibited, since 
blood contains the vital principle ; as there is a mysterious potency 
in it, which is to be reserved for rites of purification and expiation, 
by virtue of the life in it, this fluid is efficacious as an atonement. 
The Greek version would readily suggest to a reader like our 
author that the piacular efficacy of atwa was valid universally, 
and that the afpa or sacrificial death of Christ was required in 
order that human sin might be removed. Why such a sacrifice, 
why sacrifice at all, was essential, he did not ask. It was com- 
manded by God in the bible; that was sufficient for him. The 
vital point for him was that, under this category of sacrifice, the 
atua of Christ superseded all previous arrangements for securing 
pardon. 

After the swift aside of v.2*, the writer now pictures the 
appearance of Christ in the perfect sanctuary of heaven with the 
perfect sacrifice (vv.”*) which, being perfect or absolute, needs 
no repetition. 


28 Now, while the copies of the heavenly things had (avdyxn, sc. hv or 
éoriv) to be cleansed with sacrifices like these, the heavenly things themselves 
required nobler sacrifices. *4 For Christ has not entered a holy place which 
human hands have made (a mere type of the reality!) ; he has entered heaven 
itself, now to appear in the presence of God on our behalf. * Nor was it (sc. 
eiafrOev) to offer himself repeatedly, like the highpreest entering the holy place 
every year with blood that was not his own: * for in that case he would have 
had to suffer repeatedly ever since the world was founded. Nay, once for all, 
at the end of the world, he has appeared wth his self-sacrifice to abolish sin. 
7 And just as tt is appointed for men to die once and after that to be judged, 
8 so Christ, after being once sacrificed to bear the sins of many, will appear 
again, not to deal with sin, but for the saving of those who look out for him. 


The higher oxyvy requires a nobler kind of sacrifice than its 
material copy on earth (v.8).!_ This would be intelligible enough ; 


1 For dvdyxn . . . Kadapltecbar an early variant was dvdyxy. . . Ka8apl- 
tera: (D* 424** Origen), which Blass adopts. But our author prefers the 
nominative (v.18) to the dative, and xa@aplfera: is no more than a conforma- 
tion to the xa@apigeras of v.22. The re, which some cursives (33. 1245. 2005) 
substitute for 5¢ between a’rd and 74 érovpdvia, is due to alliteration. 
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but when the writer pushes the analogy so far as to suggest that 
the sacrifice of Christ had, among other effects, to purify heaven 
itself, the idea becomes almost fantastic. The nearest parallel to 
this notion occurs in Col 17°; but the idea here is really unique, 
as though the constant work of forgiving sinners in the upper 
oxnvy rendered even that in some sense defiled. The slight 
touch of disparagement in todto.s (=Tols dAdyous, Theodoret) 
may be conveyed by “like these” or ‘‘such,” and @vatous is the 
plural of category (like vexpots in v.!”), After this passing lapse 
into the prosaic, the writer quickly recovers himself in a passage 
of high insight (vv.24f) upon the nobler sacrifice of Jesus. In- 
deed, even as he compares it with the levitical sacrifices, its 
incomparable power becomes more and more evident. In v.%4 
(=vv.1!12) by dvtituma t&v &dnOvav he means a counterpart 
(avrirumov in reverse sense in 1 P 37") of reality (cp. 87), avriéruma 
being a synonym here for todefypara, literally = ‘‘answering to 
the tuzos” which was shown to Moses (cp. 2 Clem. 14° ovdels otv 
TO dvrirumov POeipas TO adGevtiKdv peradryerat). Christ has 
entered the heavenly sphere vév (emphatic, ‘“ now at last ” = 12) 
engavicOfqvat KrA. In éupanobyvar tO mpoodtw tod Oeod (cp. Ps 
42° 6fOyoopat Th mpocwrw Tod Geod) we have éudavifew used in 
its Johannine sense (14?!-?), though passively as in Wis 12 
(€udaviterar tois uy muotevovow aito). But the appearance is 
before God on behalf of men, and the meaning is brought out in 
726 rol%., Christ’s sacrifice, it is held, provides men with a 
close and continuous access to God such as no cultus could 
effect; it is of absolute value, and therefore need not be re- 
peated (vv.%5- 26), as the levitical sacrifices had to be. O68 tva 
TroAdkus mpoodépy éautév] What is meant precisely by rpoodépew 
éavtov here (as in v.1*) is shown by ra@etv in v.26, ‘There is 
no difference between entering in and offering. The act of 
entering in and offering is one highpriestly act” (A. B. Davidson), 
and mpoodépew éavrov is inseparably connected with the suffering 
of death upon the cross. The contrast between his self-sacrifice 
and the highpriest entering with aiwar. dddotpiw (as opposed to 
id8iw, v.!) is thrown in, as a reminiscence of vv.", but the writer 
does not dwell on this ; it is the wag (cp. v.!2 and 1 P 318 Xpcrds 
drag mepi duaptiav améGavev) which engrosses his mind in v.26, éet 
(“alioquin,” vg) éSe. (the dv being omitted as, e¢g., in 1 Co 51 
érel dpeidere . . . e&eOeiv) wtA. According to his outlook, there 
would be no time to repeat Christ’s incarnation and sacrifice 
before the end of the world, for that was imminent; hence he 
uses the past, not the future, for his reductio ad absurdum argu- 
ment. If Christ’s sacrifice had not been of absolute, final value, 
te. if it had merely availed for a brief time, as a temporary 
provision, it would have had to be done over and over again in 
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previous ages, since from the first sinful man has needed sacrifice ; 
whereas the only time he was seen on earth was once, late in the 
evening of the world. It is implied that Christ as the Son of 
God was eternal and pre-existent ; also that when his sacrifice 
did take place, it covered sins of the past (see v.15), the single 
sacrifice of Christ in our day availing for all sin, past as well as 
present and future. Had it not been so, God could not have 
left it till so late in the world’s history ; it would have had to be 
done over and over again to meet the needs of men from the 
outset of history. Nuvi 8€ (logical, as in 8°, not temporal) ént 
ouvte)eta (for which Blass arbitrarily reads ré\e) trav aidvey (= éx’ 
éoxdtov TOV HuepOv ToUTwV, 17) KTA. uvTédera is employed in its 
ordinary Hellenistic sense of “ conclusion” (e.g. Zest, Benj. xi. 3, 
€ws ovvtedeias Tot aidvos: Test. Levi x. 2, émt ry ovvtedcia tov 
aidvewv); in Matthew’s gospel, where alone in the NT it 
occurs, the genitive is tov aidvos. Mepavépwrot, as in the 
primitive hymn or confession of faith (1 Ti 31° épavepwOn év 
gapxi); but the closest parallel is in 1 P 120 Xpicrod zpoey- 
vwopévov mev mpd KataBoAns Koopov, pavepwhévtos dé éx’ éoxdrov 
tav xpévwv. The object of the incarnation is, as in 2%, the 
atonement. 

The thought of the first “appearance” of Christ naturally 
suggests that of the second, and the thought of Jesus dying a@mag 
also suggests that men have to die dwa€ as well. Hence the 
parenthesis of vy.?7- 28, for 10! carries on the argument from 9%, 
It is a parenthesis, yet a parenthesis of central importance for 
the primitive religious eschatology which formed part of the 
writer’s inheritance, however inconsistent with his deeper views 
of faith and fellowship. ‘‘As surely as men have once to die 
and then to face the judgment, so Christ, once sacrificed for the 
sins of men, will reappear to complete the salvation of his own.” 
*Améxettat (cp. Longinus, de sudlim. 9’ GAN jyiv pev dvodatpovod- 
ow aroxera Aipnv KakOv 6 Odvaros, and 4 Mac 8! ovdey tyiv 
areOyoacw mAnv Tod peta otpEeBAGv Grofavety amoKetTaL) Tots 
GvOpwtrots Gag dmoOavetv. The dag here is not by way of relief, 
although the Greeks consoled themselves by reflecting that 
they had not to die twice; as they could only live once, they 
drew from this the conclusion that life must be “all the 
sweeter, as an experience that never can be repeated” (A. C. 
Pearson on Sophocles’ Fragments, n. 67). But our author (see 
on 214) sees that death is not the last thing to be faced by 
men; peta 8€ todto xplots. This was what added serious- 
ness to the prospect of death for early Christians. The Greek 
mind was exempt from such a dread; for them death ended 
the anxieties of life, and if there was one thing of which 
the Greek was sure, it was that “dead men rise up never.” 
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Aeschylus, for example, makes Apollo declare (Zumenides, 647, 
648) : 

dvdpos 8 éredav aly dvaomrdon Kovis 

dmaké Oavovros, obtis éor avdcracis. 


Even in the sense of a return to life, there is no dvaoracts 
(Eurip. Heracles, 297; Alcestis, 1076; Supplices, 775). Kpiovs in 
En 1 (kat kpiow éorar xara mdvrwv), as the context shows, is 
the eschatological catastrophe which spares the elect on earth, 
just as in En 5%, which parallels He 9%, sinners are threatened 
thus: wacw tyiv rots duaptwAois ovx brapge. owrnpia GANA eri 
mdvtas tas KatdAvots, katdpa. In 1077 below xptovs means the 
doom of the rebellious, but that is due to the context ; here it is 
judgment in general, to which all dvOpwiot alike are liable (1278 
Kpity Ged wavrwv). Only, some have the happy experience of 
Christ’s return (v.78), in the saving power of his sacrifice. There 
is (as in 1 P 2%) an echo of Is 5312 (kat avros duaprias roAAGv 
dvyveykev) in eig 7d ToANGY (cp. above on 2!) dveveyxetvy dpaprias. 
MpocevexPeis may be chosen to parallel men’s passive experience 
of death. At any rate his suffering of death was vicarious suffer- 
ing; he took upon himself the consequences and responsibilities 
of our sins. Such is the Christ who ék Seurépou dpOjoetat. In 
1 P 54 gavepoto@ar is used of the second appearance as well as 
of the first, but our author prefers a variety (see on v.%) of 
expression. The striking phrase xwpts dpaptias rests on the idea 
that the one atonement had been final (eis a6érynow THs dpaprias), 
and that Christ was now kexwptopevos dd tOv dpaptwhdv (77°), 
He is not coming back to die, and without death sin could not 
be dealt with. The homiletic (from 2 Ti 35) addition of 8a 
(ris, 1611. 2005) miorews, either after darexdexouevors (by 38. 68. 
218. 256. 263. 330. 436. 440. 462. 823. 1837 arm. etc.) or after 
owtnplay (by A P 1245. 1898 syr™), is connected with the mis- 
taken idea that eis owrnpiay goes with drexdexouevors (cp. Phil 320) 
instead of with ép@jcerar. There is a very different kind of 
€xd0x7j (107) for some GvOpwror, even for some who once belonged 
to the People! 

He now resumes the idea of 9% 26, expanding it by showing 
how the personal sacrifice of Jesus was final. This is done by 
quoting a passage from the 4oth psalm which predicted the 
supersession of animal sacrifices (vv.5-!°), The latter are in- 
adequate, as is seen from the fact of their annual repetition; and 
they are annual because they are animal sacrifices. 


1 For as the Law has a mere shadow of the bliss that zs to be, instead of 
representing the reality of that bliss, tt never can perfect those who draw near 
with the same annual sacrifices that are perpetually offered. * Otherwise, 
they would have surely ceased to be offered ; for the worshippers, once cleansed, 
would no longer be conscious of sins! % As tt ds, they are an annual reminder 
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of sins *( for the blood of bulls and goats cannot possibly remove sins !). 
° Hence, on entering the world he says, 


“* Thou hast no desire for sacrifice or offering ; 
zt ts a body thou hast prepared for me— 
Sin holocausts and sin-offerings (repl duaprlas as 132) thou 
takest no delight. 
7 So (rére) 1 satd, ‘ Here I come—in the roll of the book this 
zs written of me— 
I come to do thy will, O God.’” 


8 He begins by saying, ‘‘ Thou hast no desire for, thou takest no delight in, 
sacrifices and offerings and holocausts and sin-offerings” (and those are what 
are offered in terms of the Law); » he then (rbre) adds, ‘‘ Here I come to do 
thy will.” He does away with the first in order to establish the second. 
10 And it is by this ‘‘ will” that we are consecrated, because Jesus Christ once 
Jor all has ‘‘ offered” up his ‘‘ body.” 


This is the author’s final verdict on the levitical cultus, 
“rapid in utterance, lofty in tone, rising from the didactic style 
of the theological doctor to the oracular speech of the Hebrew 
prophet, as in that peremptory sentence: ‘It is not possible that 
the blood of bulls and of goats should take away sins.’ The 
notable thing in it is, not any new line of argument, though that 
element is not wanting, but the series of spiritual intuitions it 
contains, stated or hinted, in brief, pithy phrases” (A. B. Bruce, 
PP. 373) 374). In oxdy . . . odk eixdva tay mpaypdtwy (v.!) the 
writer uses a Platonic phrase (Cratylus, 306 E, eixévas rév mpay- 
patwv); eikav (=adA7Gea, Chrysostom) is contrasted with oxid 
as the real expression or representation of substance is opposed 
to the faint shadow. The addition of rav mpayparwv (=rédv 
péAAovtwy dya8av) emphasizes this sense ; what represents solid 
realities is itself real, as compared to a mere oxud. The péddovta 
&ya0dé (91!) are the boons and blessings still to be realized in 
their fulness for Christians, being thought of from the stand- 
point of the new Sdafyxyn, not of the Law. The Law is for 
the writer no more than the regulations which provided for the 
cultus ; the centre of gravity in the Law lies in the priesthood 
(711) and its sacrifices, not in what were the real provisions of 
the Law historically. The writer rarely speaks of the Law by 
itself. When he does so, as here, it is in this special ritual 
aspect, and what really bulks in his view is the contrast between 
the old and the new d:a6yxzy, ze. the inadequate and the adequate 
forms of relationship to God. Once the former was superseded, 
the Law collapsed, and under the new d.ay«y there is no new 
Law. Even while the Law lasted, it was shadowy and ineffective, 
7.e. aS a means of securing due access to God. And this is the 
point here made against the Law, not as Paul conceived it, but 
as the system of atoning animal sacrifices. 


The text of v.1 has been tampered with at an early stage, though the 
variants affect the grammar rather than the general sense. Unless Sdvarar 
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(DHK LW 2. 5. 35. 88. 181. 206. 226. 241. 242. 255. 326. 383. 429. 431. 
547. 623. 794. 915. 917. 927. 1311. 1518. 1739. 1827. 1836. 1845. 1867. 
1873. 1898. 2143 lat boh Orig. Chrys. Thdt. Oec.) is read for dvvavrau, 6 
vouos is a hanging nominative, and an awkward anacolouthon results. Hort 
suggests that the original form of the text was: xa’ jy Kar évavrdv Tas adras 
Ovalas mporpépovow, at els TO Sinvexés ovdérore SUvavTat Tovs MporepxKouevous 
Tederoar. As in 9°, xaé’ qv (dropped out by a scribe accidentally, owing to 
the resemblance between KAOHN and KdOEN) would connect with a previous 
noun (here oxidv), dt similarly fell out before €1 (€1c), and ac was changed 
into AIC in the three consecutive words after évaurdv. This still leaves 6 
vdu0s without a verb, however, and is no improvement upon the sense gained 
either (a) by treating 6 vépos as a nominative absolute, and dvvavra as an 
irregular plural depending on al understood? from @valats ; or (6) by simply 
reading dvvarau (so Delitzsch, Weiss, Westcott, Peake, Riggenbach, Blass), 
which clears up everything. A desire to smooth out the grammar or to 
bring out some private interpretation may be underneath changes like the 
addition of avréy after O@votats (& P), or the substitution of a’ray for avrais 
(69. 1319), or the omission of a’ra?s altogether (2. 177. 206. 642. 920. 1518. 
1872), as well as the omission of &s (A 33. 1611. 2005) or afs altogether, like 
the Syriac and Armenian versions, and the change of teAev@oan (reheGoar, 
Blass) into kaPaptoat (D vt). 


Mpoopepouow is an idiomatic use of the plural (Mt 27 reOvy- 
xacw, Lk 127° airodourv), “where there is such a suppression of the 
subject in bringing emphasis upon the action, that we get the 
effect of a passive, or of French om, German man” (Moulton, i. 
58). The allusion is to the yearly sacrifice on atonement-day, 
for zpoogépovew goes with kat évautdv, the latter phrase being 
thrown forward for the sake of emphasis, and also in order to 
avoid bringing eis 15 Sinvexés too near it. His 76 Sunvexés also 
goes with mpocépovorr, not (as in v.14) with reAcodv. Od8dmoTe 
here as in v.!! before 8uva(v)ra (never elsewhere in the epistle) is 
doubly emphatic from its position. The constant repetition of 
these sacrifices proves that their effect is only temporary; they 
cannot possibly bring about a lasting, adequate relationship to 
God. So our author denies the belief of Judaism that atone- 
ment-day availed for the pardon of the People, a belief explicitly 
put forward, e.g.,in Jub 517-18 (“If they turn to Him in righteous- 
ness, He will forgive all their transgressions, and pardon all their 
sins. It is written and ordained that He will show mercy to all 
who turn from their guilt once a year”), He reiterates this in 
v.”, where émet (as in 9?6=alioquin) is followed by oéx, which 
implies a question. ‘‘ Would they not, otherwise, have ceased 
to be offered?” When this was not seen, either odx was omitted 
(H* vg? syr 206. 1245. 1518 Primasius, etc.), leaving ay out of 
its proper place, or it was suggested—as would never have 
occurred to the author—that the OT sacrifices ceased to be valid 


TIt is inserted by A** 31. 366. 472. 1319 syrb*! arm. If the relative 
pronoun were assimilated, ze. if als (D* H L 5. 88. 257. 547, etc.) were read 
for ds, the accidental omission of al would be more intelligible. 
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when the Christian sacrifice took place. In od« dv ématcavto 
mpoodpepépevar (for construction see Gn 118 éravcavto oixodo- 
povvtes) the dy is retained (see on 9%). KexaSapiopévous has 
been altered into xexafdppyevouvs (L), but xabapi{w, not the Attic 
KaQaipw, is the general NT form. If our author spelt like his 
LXX codex, however, xexafepurpevovs would be original (cp. 
Thackeray, 74). uveiSyous is again used (9%) in connexion with 
“the worshipper(s),” but the writer adds dpaptidv (z.e. sins still 
needing to be pardoned). For the genitive, compare Philo’s 
fine remark in guod det. pot. 40, txerevwpev odv Tov Oedv ot 
awednce Tov oixetwy adiKnudtwv dAeyxdmevol, KoAdcar paddov 
npas 7 mapevar. In v.? dvdpvnotg means that public notice had 
to be taken of such sins (“‘commemoratio,” vg). 

There is possibly an echo here of a passage like Nu 5)° (@vcola puvynuoodtyou 
dvapupvyoKkovoa auaprlav), quoted by Philo in de Plant. 25 to illustrate his 
statement that the sacrifices of the wicked simply serve to recall their misdeeds 
(GrouivjoKovon Tas Exdorwr ayvolas Te kal diapaprias). In veta Mosis, iii. 
10, he repeats this ; if the sacrificer was ignorant and wicked, the sacrifices 
were no sacrifices (. . . o¥ Avow dmaprnudrwr, adr’ vrbuynow epydtovrat). 
What Philo declares is the result of sacrifices offered by the wicked, the 
author of Hebrews declares was the result of all sacrifices ; they only served 
to bring sin to mind. So in de Véctimis, 7, etnOes yap Tas Ovolas brduryow 
dpaprnudrav adra wh ANOnv atrdv karacxevdfe.v—what Philo declares absurd, 
our author pronounces inevitable. 

The ringing assertion of v.* voices a sentiment which would 
appeal strongly to readers who had been familiar with the 
classical and contemporary protests (cp. ZRE£. ili. 770%), against 
ritual and external sacrifice as a means of moral purification 
(see above on 9g}9). *Adaipetv, a LXX verb in this connexion 
(eg. Num 1418 dgopdv avopias kai dduxias Kal duaprias), becomes 
adedciy in L (so Blass), the aoristic and commoner form; the 
verb is never used elsewhere in the NT, though Paul once 
quotes Is 279 érav dbeAwpar duaprias (Ro 1127). All this inherent 
defectiveness of animal sacrifices necessitated a new sacrifice 
altogether (v.5 86), the self-sacrifice of Jesus. So the writer 
quotes Ps 407, which in A runs as follows : 





Ouciav Kal mpordpopay ovx 7OéAncas, 
capa 8& Katypricw jot’ 
dAoKavTdmaTa Kal mepl auaptias ovK elyrycas. 
Tore elrov' idovd AK, 
(ev xepadrid. BiBriov yéypamro. rept éuod) 
A lol 4 /, / € A > tf 
Tov Tomoat TO O&Anpd cov, 6 Oeds pov, 7BovdAnOnv. 
Our author reads ebdédxynoas for éfnrjcas,! shifts 6 Oeds (omitting pov) to 





1 Which is replaced in the text of Hebrews by © (ékx{nrjoes) 623". 1836. 
The augment spelling 7vd6x7oas reappears here as occasionally at v.8 in a 
small group (A C D* W, etc.), and the singular Qvolay x. mpoogopdy is kept 
at v.8 by x° DOK LW, etc. 
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a position after rovfoat, in order to emphasize 7d 0éAnud cov, and by omitting 
éBovrdHOnv (replaced by W in v.7), connects rof mocjoat closely with jjxw. 
A recollection of Ps 5118 el 70éAnoas Ovolay . . . ddoKavTwmara ovK evdoKyoes 
may have suggested evdéxnoas, which takes the accusative as often in LXX, 
KegaNls is the roll or scroll, literally the knob or tip of the stick round which 
the papyrus sheet was rolled (cp. Ezek 2° kepadls B:8dlov). 

This is taken as an avowal of Christ on entering the world, 
and the LXX mistranslation in o@pa is the pivot of the argu- 
ment. The more correct translation would be dria dé, for the 
psalmist declared that God had given him ears for the purpose 
of attending to the divine monition to do the will of God, 
instead of relying upon sacrifices. Whether dria was corrupted 
into apa, or whether the latter was an independent translation, 
is of no moment; the evidence of the LXX text is indecisive. 
Our author found cépua in his LXX text and seized upon it; 
Jesus came with his body to do God’s will, te. to die for the 
sins of men. The parenthetical phrase év kepadid. BiBdtiou 
yéypamra. mept éuod, which originally referred to the Deutero- 
nomic code prescribing obedience to God’s will, now becomes 
a general reference to the OT as a prediction of Christ’s higher 
sacrifice ; that is, if the writer really meant anything by it (he 
does not transcribe it, when he comes to the interpretation, 
vv.8f), Though the LXX mistranslated the psalm, however, it 
did not alter its general sense. The Greek text meant practically 
what the original had meant, and it made this interpretation or 
application possible, namely, that there was a sacrifice which 
answered to the will of God as no animal sacrifice could. Only, 
our author takes the will of God as requiring some sacrifice. 
The point of his argument is not a contrast between animal 
sacrifices and moral obedience to the will of God; it is a 
contrast between the death of an animal which cannot enter into 
the meaning of what is being done, and the death of Jesus which 
means the free acceptance by him of all that God requires for 
the expiation of human sin. To do the will of God is, for our 
author, a sacrificial action, which involved for Jesus an atoning 
death, and this is the thought underlying his exposition and 
application of the psalm (vv.810). In v.8 dvérepov is “above” or 
“higher up” in the quotation (v.§). The interpretation of the 
oracle which follows is plain; there are no textual variants worth 
notice,! and the language is clear. Thus eipyxev in v.9 is the 
perfect of a completed action, =the saying stands on record, and 
dvatpet has its common juristic sense of “ abrogate,” the opposite 
of iornut. The general idea is: Jesus entered the world fully 
conscious that the various sacrifices of the Law were unavailing 
as means of atonement, and ready to sacrifice himself in order 

1 The vocative 6 @eéds is sometimes repeated after mocfoar by x° L 104. 
1288, 1739 vg syrbkl and pesh ete,, or after cou (¢.g. I. 1311 harl, arm). 
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to carry out the redeeming will of God. God’s will was to 
bring his People into close fellowship with himself (2!°); this 
necessitated a sacrifice such as that which the odua of Christ 
could alone provide. The triumphant conclusion is that this 
divine will, which had no interest in ordinary sacrifices, has been 
fulfilled in the mpoogopé of Christ; what the Law could not do 
(v.1) has been achieved by the single self-sacrifice of Christ ; it 
is by what he suffered in his body, not by any animal sacrifices, 
that we are yvacpévor (v.!°), Jesus chose to obey God’s will; 
but, while the Psalmist simply ranked moral obedience higher 
than any animal sacrifice, our writer ranks the moral obedience 
of Jesus as redeemer above all such sacrifices. ‘Christ did not 
come into the world to be a good man: it was not for this that 
a body was prepared for him. He came to be a great High 
Priest, and the body was prepared for him, that by the offering 
of it he might put sinful men for ever into the perfect religious 
relation to God” (Denney, The Death of Christ, p. 234). 

In conclusion (11-18) the writer interprets (11) a phrase which 
he has not yet noticed expressly, namely, that Christ sat down 
at the right hand of God (1°18); this proves afresh that his 
sacrifice was final. Then, having quoted from the pentateuch 
and the psalter, he reverts to the prophets (1°18), citing again 
the oracle about the new éca6yx7n with its prediction, now fulfilled, 
of a final pardon. 

1 Again, while every priest stands dazly at his service, offering the same 
sacrifices repeatedly, sacrifices which never can take sins away—™ He offered 
a single sacrifice for sins and then “‘seated himself” for all time ‘‘at the 
right hand of God,” ™ to wait ‘‘ until his enemies are made a footstool for his 
feet.” 14 For by a single offering he has made the sanctified perfect for all 
time. ™ Besides, we have the testimony of the holy Spirit ; for after saying, 

16 “* This is the covenant I will make with them when that day comes, 

saith the Lord, 


I will set my laws upon their hearts, 
inscribing them upon their minds,” 


he adds, 


17 ** 4nd their sins and breaches of the law I will remember no more.” 
18 Mow where these are remitted (&peots, as 9**), an offering for sin exists (sc. 
ear) no longer. 


One or two textual difficulties emerge in this passage. In v.1! tepeds was 
altered (after 51 8%) into dpxsepeds (A C P 5. 69. 88. 206. 241. 256. 263. 436. 
462. 467. 489. 623. 642. 794. 917. 920. 927. 999. 1836. 1837. 1898 syrbk* 
sah arm eth Cyr. Cosm.). Inv. aités (K L 104. 326 boh Theod. Oec. 
Theophyl.) is no improvement upon ofros. A curious variant (boh Ephr.) 
in the following words is éavrdv piay tmep auaptiGy mpocevéyxas Avolay. 
In v.!4 boh (‘‘ for one offering will complete them, who will be sanctified, 
for ever”) appears to have read pia yap mpoogpopd (so Bgl.) rehewwoes KTH. 
In v.16 tév S:avordv is read by K LW drsyr sah boh arm. 


The decisive consideration in favour of tepeds (v.1!) is not that 
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the dpyvepe’s did not sacrifice daily (for the writer believed this, 
see on 727), but the adjective mas. Mepvedety is a literary synonym 
for &atpetv (v.*); there is no special emphasis in the verb here 
any more than, ¢g., in 2 Co 3), for the (Zeph 3! epretAe kvpros 
7a dducjpard cov) metaphorical idea of stripping no longer 
attached to the term, and the epi had ceased to mean “ entirely ” 
or “altogether.” The contrast between this repeated and in- 
effective ritual of the priests and the solitary, valid sacrifice of 
Jesus is now drawn in v.!%, where eis 1d Sunvexés goes more 
effectively with éxd@icev than with mpooevéyxas Ouoiay, since the 
idea in the latter collocation is at once expressed in v.14 At the 
opening of the writer’s favourite psalm (110!) lay a promise of 
God to his Son, which further proved that this sacrifice of Christ 
was final : 


> a a 
elev 6 KUpios TO Kupiw pov KdOov éx deftGv pov 
aA nw Lal a 
éws dv 03 rods éxOpots cov tromddior tdv roddv cov. 


Kdfov—a unique privilege ; so Christ’s priestly sacrifice must be 
done and over, all that remains for him being to await the sub- 
mission and homage of his foes. As for the obedient (5°), they 
are perfected “finally,” ze. brought into the closest relation to 
God, by what he has done for them; no need for him to stand 
at any priestly service on their behalf, like the levitical drudges ! 
The contrast is between éxd@icev and éoryxev (the attitude of a 
priest who has to be always ready for some sacrifice). Who the 
foes of Christ are, the writer never says.1_ This militant metaphor 
was not quite congruous with the sacerdotal metaphor, although 
he found the two side by side in the 110th psalm. If he inter- 
preted the prediction as Paul did in 1 Co 15%', we might think 
of the devil (2!*) and such supernatural powers of evil; but this 
is not an idea which is worked out in Mpés ‘EBpaious. The 
conception belonged to the primitive messianic faith of the 
church, and the writer takes it up for a special purpose of his 
own, but he cannot interpret it, as Paul does, of an active reign of 
Christ during the brief interval before the end. Christ must 
reign actively, Paul argues. Christ must sit, says our writer. 


The usual variation between the LXX ék deé:Gv and év Seévg is reproduced 
in IIpds ‘E8paious: the author prefers the latter, when he is not definitely 
quoting from the LXX as in 17%. As this is a reminiscence rather than a 
citation, év defig is the true reading, though é« de&Gy is introduced by A 104 
Athanasius. The theological significance of the idea is discussed in Dr. A. 
J. Tait’s monograph on 7he Heavenly Session of our Lord (1912), in which 
he points out the misleading influence of the Vulgate’s mistranslation of 10! 
(‘‘hic autem unam pro peccatis offerens hostiam in sempiternum sedit ’’) upon 
the notion that Christ pleads his passion in heaven. 


1In Clem. Rom. 36° ° they are ol patra kal dvriraccduevor TH OeAhmare 
avrod, 
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After reiterating the single sacrifice in v.14 (where rods dytafo- 
Hévous is “the sanctified,” precisely as in 21), he adds (v.!5) an 
additional proof from scripture. Maptupet 8€ tiv cai 73 mvedua 
76 Gytoy, a biblical proof as usual clinching the argument. ‘Hyiv 
is “you and me,” “us Christians,” not the literary plural, as if 
he meant “what I say is attested or confirmed by the inspired 
book.” Maprupeiv is a common Philonic term in this connexion, 
e.g. Leg. Alleg. ili. 2, waptupe dé Kat év érépors A€éywr «rd. (intro- 
ducing Dt 49° and Ex 17°); similarly in Xen. Mem. i. 2. 20, 
paprupet S& Kat tév mounray 6 éywv. The quotation, which is 
obviously from memory, is part of the oracle already quoted 
upon the new da@jxy (8812); the salient sentence is the closing 
promise of pardon in v.1’, but he leads up to it by citing some 
of the introductory lines. The opening, peta ydp 73 eipnxévar, 
implies that some verb follows or was meant to follow, but the 
only one in the extant text is Néyet kdpos (v.1°). Hence, before 
v.17 we must understand something like paprupe? or A€yer or 
mpooreOnxev kai pynow (Oecumenius) or rére efpyxev, although the 
evidence for any such phrase, ¢.g. for dorepoy A€ye (31. 37. 55. 
67. 71. 73. 80. 161) is highly precarious. In v.17 prno@joopat 
has been corrected into pvno66 by N° D° K LP, etc., since pyno0d 
was the LXX reading and also better grammar, the future after 
ob wy being rare (cp. Diat. 2255, and above on 8!!). The oracle, 
even in the LXX version, contemplates no sacrifice whatever 
as a condition of pardon; but our author (see above, p. 131) 
assumes that such an absolute forgiveness was conditioned by 
some sacrifice. 


The writer now (101-129) proceeds to apply his arguments 
practically to the situation of his readers, urging their privileges 
and their responsibilities under the new order of religion which 
he has just outlined. In 10!%8!, which is the first paragraph, 
encouragement (vv.1%-5) passes into warning (76-81), 

19 Brothers (adedgol, not since 3) 1"), stzce we have confidence to enter the 
holy Presence in virtue of the blood of Jesus, ® by the fresh, living way which 
he has inaugurated for us through the veil (that ts, through his flesh), \ and 
since we have ‘‘a great Priest over the house of God,” ™ let us draw near with 
a true heart, in absolute assurance of faith, our hearts sprinkled clean from 
a bad conscience, and our bodies washed in pure water ; * let us hold the hope 
we avow without wavering ( for we can rely on him who gave us the Promise) ; 
24 and let us consider how to stir one another up to love and gocd deeds—* not 
ceasing to meet together, as ts the habit of some, but admonishing one another 
(sc. éavrovs, as 31%), al/ the more so, as you see the Day coming near. 


The writer (€xovtes ody) presses the weighty arguments of 
620-1018, but he returns with them to reinforce the appeal of 
31-416 ; after 10!%2! the conception of Jesus as the tepevs falls 
more into the background. The passage is one long sentence, 
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exovtes . . . Mpocepxdpeda .. . karéxopey .. . kal KaTavodper 
. . « "Exovtes odv (as in 414) since the way is now open (98) 
through the sacrifice of Jesus, whose atoning blood is for us the 
means of entering God’s presence; mappyoiay, “a fre sure 
intraunce” (Coverdale), echoing 416 But the writer fills out 
the appeal of 4416 with the idea of the sanctuary and the 
sacrifice which he had broken off, in 5!*, to develop. Though 
the appeal still is mpocepydpeba (22 = 41°), the special motives are 
twofold: (a) mappyota for access in virtue of the sacrifice of Jesus 
(vv.19 20), and (4) the possession of Jesus as the supreme tepeds 
(v.21), (a) The religious sense of mappyoia emerges in the early 
gloss inserted after Sir 187°: 


la /, , 
Kpeloowy mappyoia év Seordrn pdve 
a / n 
h vexpa Kapdia vexpov dvréxerOau. 


Here wappyoia means confident trust, the unhesitating adherence 
of a human soul to God as its only Master, but our author 
specially defines it as wappyaia eis (cp. 2 P 11! elcodos eis rHv 
aidviov Bacwrciav) eicodov (with gen. as 6ddv in 98, but not a 
synonym for 60év), z.e. for access to (rév dyiwy) the holy Presence, 
év 7G aipare “Inood (qualifying eicodov).! This resumes the 
thought of 9426 1ol-12 (éy aiuwars as in 9%), Compare for the 
phrase and general idea the words on the self-sacrifice of Decius 
Mus in Florus, i. 15. 3: “quasi monitu deorum, capite uelato, 
primam ante aciem dis manibus se devoverit, ut in confertissima 
se hostium tela iaculatus nouum ad uictoriam iter sanguinis sui 
semita aperiret.” This eicodos trav dyiwy év TG aipare Iyood is 
further described in v.29; we enter by (7v, with ddov . . . Cécav 
in apposition) a way which Jesus has inaugurated by his sacrifice 
(918 24. 25), This way is called recent or fresh and also living. 
In mpdepartos, as in the case of other compounds (e.g. keAauvedijs), 
the literal sense of the second element had been long forgotten 
(cp. Holden’s note on Plutarch’s Themistocles, 24); mpdadaros 
simply means “fresh,” without any sacrificial allusion (“ freshly- 
killed”). Galen (de Hipp. et Plat. plac. iv. 7) quotes the well- 
known saying that Avrn éori dd£a mpdogartos Kaxod rapovoias, 
and the word (2.2. 76 dpriws yevouevov, véov, veapdv, Hesychius), as 
is plain from other passages like Arist. Magna Moralia, 12036 
(6 é THs mporpdrov gavragias dxparys xrA.), and Eccles 19 (otk 
éorw wav mpdcgparov tro tov nAvov), had no longer any of the 
specific sacrificial sense suggested etymologically by its second 
part. It is the thought of éx@és in 138, though the writer means 


1 Hence the idea is not put in quite the same way as in Eph 3! (é&v @ 
exouer Thy mappnotav kal Thy mpocaywynv). In Sir 25% unde (das) yuvackd 
movnpe éfouciay, ® A read mappyolayv for B’s é€ouciav, which proves how deeply 
the idea of liberty was rooted in rappycia, 
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particularly (as in 11? g®11) to suggest that a long period had 
elapsed before the perfect fellowship was inaugurated finally ; it 
is mpdodaros, not dpxatos. Zaoav means, in the light of 725 (cp. 
Jn 14°), that access to God is mediated by the living Christ in 
virtue of his sacrificial intercession ; the contrast is not so much 
with what is transient, as though Cécav were equivalent to pévovaay 
(Chrysostom, Cosm. 415a), as with the dead victims of the 
OT cultus or “the lifeless pavement trodden by the highpriest” 
(Delitzsch). He entered God’s presence thus 814 tod katarre- 
tdopatos (61% 98), todr’ €or tod capkds adtod—a ritual expression 
for the idea of 61% Awé& is local, and, whether a verb like 
eigeh Ody is supplied or not, 8d +. x. goes with évexainoer, the idea 
being that Jesus had to die, in order to bring us into a living 
fellowship with God; the shedding of his blood meant that he 
had a body (10°!) to offer in sacrifice (cp. 914). The writer, 
however, elaborates his argument with a fresh detail of 
symbolism, suggested by the ritual of the tabernacle which he 
has already described in 9%. There, the very existence of a veil 
hanging between the outer and the inner sanctuary was interpreted 
as a proof that access to God’s presence was as yet imperfectly 
realized. The highpriest carried once a year inside the veil the 
blood of victims slain outside it; that was all. Jesus, on the 
other hand, sheds his own blood as a perfect sacrifice, and thus 
wins entrance for us into the presence of God. Only, instead of 
saying that his sacrificial death meant the rending of the veil 
(like the author of Mk 15%8), ze. the supersession of the OT 
barriers between God and man, he allegorizes the veil here as 
the flesh of Christ; this had to be rent before the blood could 
be shed, which enabled him to enter and open God’s presence 
for the people. It is a daring, poetical touch, and the parallelism 
is not to be prosaically pressed into any suggestion that the 
human nature in Jesus hid God from men év tais tpépats tis 
gapxés adtod, or that he ceased to be truly human when he 
sacrificed himself. 

The idea already suggested in faoav is now (4) developed 
(in v.21) by (€xovres) kal tepéa wéyay émi tov ofkoy tod Geo, another 
echo of the earlier passage (cp. 31% 414), tepeds péyas being a 
sonorous LXX equivalent for dpxvepeds. Then comes the triple 
appeal, mpocepxdpcba .. . Katéxopev.. . kal KaTavodmev .. . 
The metaphor of mpocepydépeOa Kth. (v.22), breaks down upon the 
fact that the Israelites never entered the innermost shrine, except 
as represented by their highpriest who entered once a year ép 
aipatt dddotpiw (9” 25), which he took with him in order to atone 
for the sins that interrupted the communion of God and the 
people. In Mpés “EBpatous the point is that, in virtue of the 
blood of Christ, Christians enjoy continuous fellowship with 
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God; the sacrifice of Christ enables them to approach God’s 
presence, since their sins have been once and for all removed. 
The entrance of the OT highpriest therefore corresponds both 
to the sacrifice of Christ and to that access of Christians which 
the blood of Christ secures. On the one hand, Christ is our high- 
priest (v.21); through his self-sacrifice in death the presence of 
God has been thrown open to us (vv.}* 2°), This is the primary 
thought. But in order to express our use of this privilege, the 
writer has also to fall back upon language which suggests the 
entrance of the OT highpriest (cp. v.!9 é 7@ aipat. “Inood with 
9%). He does not mean that Christians are priests, with the 
right of entry in virtue of a sacrifice which they present, but, 
as to approach God was a priestly prerogative under the older 
order, he describes the Christian access to God in sacerdotal 
metaphors. Mpocepxdpueba is one of these. It is amplified first 
by a perd clause, and then by two participial clauses. The 
approach to God must be whole-hearted, peta d&dnOuvijs napdias,! 
without any hesitation or doubt, év mAnpopopia (61!) ticrews,? 
This thought of riots as man’s genuine answer to the realities 
of divine revelation, is presently to be developed at length 
(10%), Meantime the writer throws in the double participial 
clause, fepavtiopévor . . . kafapd. The metaphors are sacer- 
dotal ; as priests were sprinkled with blood and bathed in water, 
to qualify them for their sacred service, so Christians may 
approach God with all confidence, on the basis of Christ’s 
sacrifice, since they have been fepavtiopévor (¢.¢. sprinkled and 
so purified from—a frequent use of the verb) dad cuvedSicews 
Trovnpas (= cvvedyncews duapriov, 107) in their hearts (ras kapSias 
—no external cleansing). Then the writer adds, kal Nehoucpévor 
16 cdpa Gat. xalapd, suggesting that baptism corresponded to 
the bathing of priests (e.g. in Lev 16+). Once and for all, at 
baptism (cp. 1 P 34), Christians have been thus purified from 
guilty stains by the efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice. What room 
then can there be in their minds for anything but faith, a confident 
faith that draws near to God, sure that there is no longer 
anything between Him and them? 

The distinctive feature which marked off the Christian 
Bamtopds from all similar ablutions (6? 9!°) was that it meant 
something more than a cleansing of the body; it was part and 
parcel of an inward cleansing of the xapdéa, effected by 13 atya 

1 The phrase év a\nOw7 Kapdla occurs in Zest, Dan 53 (v./, ka0ap@) and in 
Is 38% (ev. x. a). 

* There is a verbal parallel in the account of Isis-worship given by 
Apuleius (Metamorph. xi. 28: “‘ ergo igitur cunctis adfatim praeparatis . 
principalis dei nocturnis orgiis inlustratus, plena tam fiducia germanae 


religions obsequium diuinum frequentabam ”). 
More specifically, by the afua payriomod of 12%, 
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THs SvaOjKns (v.29).! Hence this as the vital element is put first, 
though the body had also its place and part in the cleansing ex- 
perience. The xapdia and the céye are a full, plastic expression 
for the entire personality, as an ancient conceived it. Ancient 
religious literature ? is full of orders for the penitent to approach 
the gods only after moral contrition and bodily cleansing, with a 
clean heart and a clean body, in clean clothes even. But, apart 
from other things, such ablutions had to be repeated, while the 
Christian Bamtiopés was a single ceremony, lying at the source and 
start of the religious experience. And what our author is think- 
ing of particularly is not this or that pagan rite, but the OT 
ritual for priests as described in Ex 297%, Lv 82 14°f etc. (cp. 


Joma 3). 


Three specimens of the anxious care for bodily purity in ancient religious 
ritual may be given. First (i) the ritual directions for worship in Sy//. 567 
(ii A.D.) : mp@rov péev kal 7d wéyorov, xElpas Kal yvwunv Kabapods Kal Wytets 
brdpxovras Kai undev avrots detvdv auvetddras. Second (ii) the stress laid on 
it by a writer like Philo, who (guod deus sit tmmutabzlis, 2), after pleading 
that we should honour God by purifying ourselves from evil deeds and 
washing off the stains of life, adds: kal yap etinOes els uev 7a lepa wh ekeivac 
Badtfew, bs dv wh mpdrepov Novoduevos Pardpiynrar Td gHpua, eUxETOa dé Kal 
Ovew émixerpety ere knrdwpévy Kal mwepupuévy Siavolg. His argument is that 
if the body requires ablutions (wepippavrnplows Kal KxaBapolows ayveuriKots) 
before touching an external shrine, how can anyone who is morally impure 
draw near (mpoce\Oety rH Oe@) the most pure God, unless he means to 
repent? ‘O peév yap mpos TH mydev éwe-cpydoacat Kaxdy kal Ta mada exvipac- 
Oat Sikardoas yeynOws mpocirw [cp. He 101% 72], 6 8’ dvev rovrwy SvoKxdbapros 
dv agurrdcOw’ Ajoerat yap ovdérore Tov Ta ev puxols THs Stavolas opdvra [cp. 
He 433] cal rots ddvrows abrijs éumeprmarodvra, Or again in de Plant. 39: 
odpara Kal puxas Kabypdmevor, TA ev NouTpots, TA dé vduwv Kal matdelas dpO7s 
pevduact. In de Cherub, 28 he denounces the ostentatious religion of the 
worldly, who in addition to their other faults, 7a wey odpara Novrpois Kal 
Kabapolows dmroppUmrovrat, Ta dé Wuxijs éxvivacbar wdOn, ols KarappyTalverat 6 
Blos, ote BovAovrat ore émirndevovor, are very particular about their outward 
religious practices ® but careless about a clean soul. Finally, (iii) there is the 
saying of Epictetus (iv. 10. 3): émel yap éxetvoi (z.e. the gods) pices xafapol 
Kal dxhparot, ep dcov yyylkaow avrots of dvOpwro Kara Tov Adyor, él ToTOUTOY 
Kal rod Kabapod Kal Tod KaBaplov elolv dvOexrikol. 

For the exceptional pepavricuévor (x* A C D*), x° D® etc. have. substituted 
éppavricpévor (so Theodoret). The edovopévor of X B D P is the more 
common ko.w% form of the Attic Nedousévar (A C D° etc.). 


The next appeal (v.28), karéxwuev thy dpodoylay tis édmidos 
(to which x* vg pesh eth add the gloss of jjév), echoes 4’ 


1 alua TAs SiabAkns ev @ yidoOn, as 1 Co 6" GANG amehovcacbe, aAAG 
ayia Onre. 

2 Cp. Eugen Fehrle’s Die Kultische Keuschhett im Altertum (1910), pp. 
26f., 131f. ; Sir J. G. Frazer’s Adonts, Attis, Ostris (1907), pp. 407 f. 

8 According to a recently discovered (first century) inscription on a 
Palestinian synagogue (cp. Revue Bibligue, 1921, pp. 247 f.), the synagogue 
was furnished with roy £evGva (for hospitality, cp. below, 137) kal ra xpyory- 
pia Tov ¥dd7wy (baths for ritual ablutions). 


10 
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(kparSyev tis suoroyias) and 3° (édy rHv wappyoiay Kai ro 
kavxnua THs éAmidos . . . Katdoxwpev). This hope for the future 
was first confessed at baptism, and rests upon God’s promise! 
(as already explained in 617-18), It is to be held d&kAwys, a term 
applied by Philo to the word of a good man (6 yép Tod orovdaion, 
dyot, Méyos Spkos éorw, BéBatos, dxAuwrys, dWerdérraros, épypecpévos 
GAnOeia, de Spec. Leg. ii. 1); in Irenaeus it recurs in a similar 
connexion (i. 88, ed. Harvey: 6 rév xavdva ths aAnOeias dxdt 
év éautd Kxatéxwv, ov Sia tot Bamricpatos eihnde). The old 
Wycliffite version translates finely: ‘‘ hold we the confessioun of 
oure hope bowynge to no side.” The close connexion between 
pepavtiopévor xTA, and Neovopevor «tA. makes it inadvisable to 
begin the second appeal with kat Neoucpevor 75 cGpa Gate Kalapd 
(Erasmus, Beza, Bengel, Lachmann, Ltinemann, von Soden, B. 
Weiss, etc.). A more plausible suggestion, first offered by 
Theodoret and adopted recently by Hofmann and Seeberg, is to 
begin the second appeal after wiotews, making katex@pev carry 
pepavriopevor . . . kabapd. This yields a good sense, for it 
brings together the allusions to the baptismal confession. But 
the ordinary view is more probable ; the asyndeton in xarey@pev 
is impressive, and if it is objected that the xarey@mev clause is 
left with less content than the other two, the answer is that its 
eschatological outlook is reiterated in the third clause, and that 
by itself its brevity has a telling force. Besides, ¢xovtes kth. 
(19-21) introduce katex@pev as well as mpocepxdpeba.. 


The third appeal (*+ 25) turns on love (cp. 61°), as the first on 
faith, and the second on hope. The members of the circle or 
community are to stir up one another to the practice of Chris- 
tian love. Since this is only possible when common worship 
and fellowship are maintained, the writer warns them against 
following the bad example of abandoning such gatherings; kat 
Katavodpev &dA*Aous, for, if we are to Karavoeiy Christ (31), we 
are also bound to keep an eye on one another eis tapogucpdv 
dyamys Kat Kah@v épywv (7.e. an active, attractive moral life, 
inspired by Christian love). This good sense of wapoguopés as 
stimulus seems to be an original touch; in Greek elsewhere it 
bears the bad sense of provocation or exasperation (cp. Ac 15°), 
although the verb wapogvvew had already acquired a good sense 
(e.g. in Josephus, Anz. xvi. 125, rapofivar tiv edvorav: in Pr 6% 
tot pn exAvopevos, mapdgvve 8¢ kal rov pidov cov bv éveyvjow: and 
in Xen. Cyrop. vi. 2. 5, kal rovrous érawav re wapdévve). Pliny’s 
words at the close of his letter to Caninius Rufus (ili. 7) illus- 
trate what is meant by zapofvouds in this sense: “Scio te 
stimulis non egere; me tamen tui caritas evocat ut currentem 

1 An instance of this is quoted in 114, 
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quoque instigem, sicut tu soles me. “Aya6} & Zs, cum invicem 
se mutuis exhortationibus amici ad amorem immortalitatis 
exacuunt.” How the zapogvopds is to be carried out, the writer 
does not say. By setting a good example? By definite exhorta- 
tions (mwapakadodvtes, v.”>, like 131)? Mh éyxatadelarovres—do not 
do to one another what God never does to you (135), do not 
leave your fellow-members in the lurch (the force of éyxaraXeirew, 
especially in the xow})—rhv émouvaywyhy éautay (reflexive pro- 
noun in the genitive =ypav). *Emouvaywyy in the xowy (cp. Deiss- 
mann’s Light from the East, 102 f.) means a collection (of money), 
but had already in Jewish Greek (e.g. 2 Mac 27 éws av owdyy 6 
Oeds eriovvaywynv Tov Aaod) begun to acquire the present sense 
of a popular “ gathering.” KaQds os (sc. éorwv) tuciv. But who 
are these? What does this abandonment of common fellowship 
mean? (a) Perhaps that some were growing ashamed of their 
faith ; it was so insignificant and unpopular, even dangerous to 
anyone who identified himself with it openly. They may have 
begun to grow tired of the sacrifices and hardships involved in 
membership of the local church. This is certainly the thought 
of 10%, and it is better than to suppose (4) the leaders were a small 
group of teachers or more intelligent Christians, who felt able, in 
a false superiority, to do without common worship; they did not 
require to mix with the ordinary members! The author in any 
case is warning people against the dangers of individualism, a 
warning on the lines of the best Greek and Jewish ethics, eg. 
Isokrates, ad Demon. 13, Tia Td Sarpoviov del per, padvora dé pera 
THs moAews, and the rabbinic counsel in Taanith, 11. 1 (“ whenever 
the Israelites suffer distress, and one of them withdraws from the 
rest, two angels come to him and, laying their hands upon his 
head, say, this man who separates himself from the assembly 
shall not see the consolation which is to visit the congregation ”), 
or in Hillel’s saying (Pirke Aboth 2°): “Separate not thyself 
from the congregation, and trust not in thyself until the day of 
thy death.” The loyal Jews are described in Ps.-Sol 17!8 as 
ot dyaravres ovvaywyds Soiwy, and a similar thought occurs also 
(if “his” and not “my” is the correct reading) in Od. Sol 3?: 
“His members are with Him, and on them do I hang.” Any 
early Christian who attempted to live like a pious particle without 
the support of the community ran serious risks in an age when 
there was no public opinion to support him. His isolation, what- 
ever its motive—fear, fastidiousness, self-conceit, or anything else 
—exposed him to the danger of losing his faith altogether. These 
are possible explanations of the writer’s grave tone in the pas- 
sage before us. Some critics, like Zahn (§ 46), even think that 
(c) such unsatisfactory Christians left their own little congrega- 
tion for another, in a spirit of lawless pique, or to gratify their 
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own tastes selfishly ; but éaurdy is not emphatic, and in any 
congregation of Christians the duties of love would be pressed, 
Separatist tendencies were not absent from the early church; 
thus some members considered themselves too good to require 
common worship, as several warnings prove, ¢g. in Barn 41° 
ph Kad? Eavrods évdvvovres povdlere ds Hn Sedixaiwpévor, GAN emt 
7d adtd ovvepxdpevor ovvlnteire wept rod Kowy cvudépovros) and 
Ign. Eph. 5° (6 obv pip epxopevos ert 76 aitd otros Hdn irepnpavet 
kat €avrov duékpwvev). But in our epistle (d) the warning is directed 
specially against people who combined Christianity with a 
number of mystery-cults, patronizing them in turn, or who with- 
drew from Christian fellowship, feeling that they had exhausted 
the Christian faith and that it required to be supplemented by 
some other cult. “At first and indeed always there were 
naturally some people who imagined that one could secure the 
sacred contents and blessings of Christianity as one did those of 
Isis or the Magna Mater, and then withdraw” (Harnack, 
Expansion of Christianity, bk. iii. c. 4; cp. Reitzenstein’s Hellen. 
Mysterienreligionen, 94). This was serious, for, as the writer 
realized, it implied that they did not regard Christianity as the 
final and full revelation ; their action proved that the Christian 
faith ranked no higher with them than one of the numerous 
Oriental cults which one by one might interest the mind, but 
which were not necessarily in any case the last word on life. 
The argument of the epistle has been directed against this mis- 
conception of Christianity, and the writer here notes a practical 
illustration of it in the conduct of adherents who were hold- 
ing aloof, or who were in danger of holding aloof, from the 
common worship. Hence the austere warning which follows. 
Such a practice, or indeed any failure to “draw near” by 
the way of Jesus, is an insult to God, which spells hopeless 
ruin for the offender. And evidently this retribution is near. 
Christians are to be specially on their guard against conduct 
that means apostasy, for Bdéwere (how, he does not say) 
éyyioucay (as in Ro 13}%) thy tépay (here, as in 1 Co 338, 
without éxe‘vy or tod xvpiov). This eschatological setting 
distinguishes the next warning (vv.268l) from the earlier 
in 6**, 


8 For if we sin deliberately after receiving the knowledge of the Truth, 
there ts no longer any sacrifice for sins left, ™ nothing but an awful outlook of 
doom, that ‘burning Wrath” which will ‘consume the foes” (see v.'8) of 
God. * Anyone who has rejected the law of Moses ‘‘ dies” without mercy, 
“‘on the evidence of two or of three witnesses.” ™ How much heavier, do you 
suppose, will be the punishment assigned (2.e. by God) to him who has spurned 
the Son of God, who has profaned ‘‘ the covenant-blood” (9) with which he 
was sanctified (10), who has insulted the Spirit of grace? ® We know who 
said, ‘* Vengeance ts mine, I will exact a requital” : and again (wd)w, as in 
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218), “* The Lord will pass sentence on his people.” * [tis an awful thing to 
Sall into the hands of the living God. 


Apostasy like withdrawal from the church on the ground 
already mentioned, is treated as one of the deliberate (éxouciws) 
sins which (cp. on 5%), under the OT order of religion, were 
beyond any atonement. Wilful offences, like rebellion and 
blasphemy against God, were reckoned unpardonable. “In the 
case of one who, by his sin, intentionally disowns the covenant 
itself, there can be no question of sacrifice. He has himself cut 
away the ground on which it would have been possible for him 
to obtain reconciliation” (Schultz, OZ Theology, ii. 88). There 
is an equivalent to this, under the new 8ta@qxy, our author 
declares. To abandon Christianity is to avow that it is in- 
adequate, and this denial of God’s perfect revelation in Jesus 
Christ is fatal to the apostate. In éxougiws dpaptévrav tov (25), 
éxovaiws is put first for the sake of emphasis, and duaprdévrwv 
means the sin of droorjva dd Oeod Lavros (3!") or of zapa- 
mirrew (6°), the present tense implying that such people persist 
in this attitude. ‘“Exougiws is the keynote to the warning. Its 
force may be felt in a passage like Thuc. iv. 98, where the 
Athenians remind the Boeotians that God pardons what is done 
under the stress of war and peril, kat yap tév dxovciwy démapry- 
parov Katapvynv evar todvs Bwpovs, and that it is wanton and 
presumptuous crimes alone which are heinous. Philo (v7t. Mos. 
i. 49) describes Balaam praying for forgiveness from God on 
the ground that he had sinned im’ dyvotas aAX’ od Kal? Exovorov 

wpnv. The adverb occurs in 2 Mac 143 (AAkimos . . . Exovoiws 

é peworvopevos). The general idea of the entire warning is that 

the moral order punishes all who wantonly and wilfully flout it; 
as Menander once put it (Kock’s Com. Attic. Fragm. 700): 


vopos pudaxOeis ovdev éorw 7 vdpos" 
5 pn dvdaxGels kal vouos kal Srpsos. 


Our author expresses this law of retribution in personal terms 
drawn from the OT, which prove how deeply moral and reverent 
his religious faith was, and how he dreaded anything like pre- 
suming upon God’s kindness and mercy. The easy-going man 
thinks God easy going; he is not very serious about his religious 
duties, and he cannot imagine how Godcan take them very seriously 
either. “We know” better, says the author of IIpds “ES8paiovus ! 
Christianity is described (in v.%6) as ro AaBety THY eriyvwow 
THs dAnOetas, a semi-technical phrase of the day, which recurs in 
the Pastoral Epistles (though with éA6ety eis instead of Aa Bei). It 
is not one of our author’s favourite expressions,! but the phrase 


1 Here it is an equivalent for the phrases used in 6*°; there is no dis- 
tinction between émiyvwous and yvwors (Peo) any more than in the LXX, and 
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is partly used by Epictetus in its most general sense (AaBav tis 
mapa THs Picews perTpa Kat Kavovas eis ériyywow THs aAyOeias KTr., 
ii. 20. 21), when upbraiding the wretched academic philosophers 
(ot dradatrwpor “Axadypaixot) for discrediting the senses as organs 
of knowledge, instead of using and improving them. All that 
renegades can expect (v.2”) is poBepd tis (= quidam, deepening 
the idea with its touch of vagueness) éxSoxH (a sense coined by 
the writer for this term, after his use of éxd€yeoar in 101%) kpicews, 
for they have thrown over the only sacrifice that saves men from 
pious (927). This is expanded in a loose! reminiscence of Is 
2611 (ZyAos Ajnperar Aadv amaidevrov, kal vdv wp Tovs brevavtious 
erat), though the phrase mupds {dos recalls Zeph 11% (38) ey 
aupt Cyrov avtrod katavaAwOyoerat raca y yj. The contemporary 
Jewish Apocalypse of Baruch (48% 4°) contains a similar threat 
to wilful sinners : 


“Therefore shall a fire consume their thoughts, 
and in flame shall the meditations of their reins be tried; 
for the Judge shall come and will not tarry— 
because each of earth’s inhabitant knew when he was trans- 
gressing.” 


The penalty for the wilful rejection (a@erjoas) of the Mosaic 
law ? was severe (Dt 1771”), but not more severe than the penalty 
to be inflicted on renegades from Christianity (vv.?8*!), The 
former penalty was merciless, xwpis oixtippay (to which, at an 
early period, xat Saxpvwv was added by D, most old Latin texts, 
and syr™!), It is described in a reminiscence of Dt 17° émi duciv 
paprvow 7 ért tpicty paptvow amrobaveirat 6 arobvycKwv (Ze. the 
apostate who has yielded to idolatry). The witnesses executed 
the punishment for the sin of which they had given evidence 
(Dt 177, Ac 75"f, Jn 87, Sanhedrim 64), but this is not before the 
writer’s mind ; éwi with the dative simply means “on the ground 
of (the evidence given by).” In méow Soxeite xrr. (v.29), Soxetre 
is intercalated as in Aristoph. Acharn. 12 (rds totr écecé pov 
Soxeis THY Kapdiay ;), and Herm. Sim. ix. 28. 8 (ei ra €Ovy tovs 
SovAous abrav KoAdLovow, édv tis apvyontar Tov KUpioy éavTod, ti 
Soxetre moore: 6 Kiptos tpiv;). Tldow-(cp. 9!) introduces an 


ade had been already stamped by Philo (e.g. de Justitia, 6, where the 
proselyte is said peravacras els dA7#Oev) as a term for the true religion, 
which moulds the life of those who become members of the People. Compare 
the ee : the phrase by M. Dibelius in V7 Studien fiir G. Heinrici (1914), 
pp. 176-189. 

1 Probably it was the awkwardness of {#Aos, coming after rupds, which led 
to its omission in W. Sah reads simply ‘‘ the flame of the fire.” 

? According to the later rabbinic theory of inspiration, even to assert that 
Moses uttered one word of the Torah on his own authority was to despise the 
Torah (Sifre 112, on Nu 15°), 
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argument from the less to the greater, which was the first of 
Hillel’s seven rules for exegesis, and which is similarly used by 
Philo in de Fuga, 16, where, after quoting Ex 2115, he adds that 
Moses here practically denies that there is any pardon for those 
who blaspheme God (ci yap of rots Ovntots Kaxyyopyoavres yoveis 
drdyovrat Tiv éri Oavdtw, tivos dgiovs xpy vouilew tiwpias Tous 
tov OAwv marépa Kat rountav BrAacdypetv tropevovras ;). There 
is also a passage in de Spec. Legibus (ii. 254, 255) where Philo 
asks, “If a man px mpoonkdvrws Suvis is guilty, woons détos 
Tiuwpias 6 Tov dvTws dvTa Gedv dpvodpevos ; ” 

tipwpta originally meant vengeance. Avadéper 5¢ Tyuwpla Kal Kddaots* 7 
Kev yap Kddacis Tod mdoxovros Evexa eoTiw, 7 5é Tyuwpla To mo.odvros, tva 
amomhynpwOn (Arist. Rhetoric, i. 10, 11; see Cope’s /ntroduction, p. 232). 


But it became broadened into the general sense of punishment, and this 
obtained in Hellenistic Greek. 


The threefold description of what is involved in the sin of 
apostasy begins: 6 tdév vidv tod Oeod Katamatjoas, another ex- 
pression for the thought of 6%, which recalls Zec 123 (Ai@ov 
KaTamaTovpevov Tac Tots ever’ was 6 KaTaraTav a’tny éurailwv 
éumaiferat). Karazareiy opxia was the phrase for breaking oaths 
(liad, 415"); with a personal object, the verb denotes con- 
tempt of the most flagrant kind. Another aspect of the sin is 
that a man has thereby xowédv ! Hynodpevos the sacrifice of Jesus ; 
his action means that it is no more to him than an ordinary death 
(“communem,” @), instead of a divine sacrifice which makes him 
a partaker of the divine fellowship (see p. 145). Where Christ is 
rejected, he is first despised; outward abandonment of him 
springs from some inward depreciation or disparagement. The 
third aspect, kat 15 mvedpa tis xdpttos (not Tov vouov Muwveéws) 
évuBpioas, suggests that the writer had in mind the language of 
Zec 1219 (éxyeO . . . mvedua yxdpitos Kal oixtippov), but mveipa 
xépttos (contrasted here, as in Jn 1’, with the véuos Mwvoéws) 
is a periphrasis for rvetpua ay.ov (64), xdpis being chosen (416 125) 
to bring out the personal, gracious nature of the power so wan- 
tonly insulted.? *EvuBpitew is not a LXX term, and it generally 
takes the dative. (Ev 6 tyidoOn after hynodpevos is omitted by 
A and some MSS of Chrysostom.) 

The sombre close (vv.3% 81) of the warning is a reminder 
that the living God punishes renegades. oBepdv (v.°!) re-echoes 
the doBepa of v.2”, and the awful nature of the doom is brought 
out by two quotations adapted from the OT. “Epot éxdixyars, 


1 Once in the LXX (Pr 15%) in this sense. 

2In Zest. Jud. 18° the rveOua xdpiros poured out upon men is the Spirit 
as a gracious gift of God. But in He 10”, as in Eph 4®, it is the divine Spirit 
wounded or outraged, the active retribution, however, being ascribed not to 
the Spirit itself but to God. 
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éyd dvramoSécu, is the same form of Dt 32% as is quoted in Ro 
1219; it reproduces the Hebrew original more closely than the 
LXX (& jpépa éxdiunoews avrarodécw), perhaps from some 
current Greek version, unless the author of Hebrews borrowed 
it from Paul.1 Some of the same authorities as in 82 indeed 
add, from Ro 121%, déyer kdpios (N° A D° K L arm Theodoret, 
Damasus, etc.). Kptvet Kiptos tov Xadv adtod is from Dt 32°6 The 
thought of the original, in both passages, is God avenging his 
people on their foes and championing them, not punishing them ; 
but here this fate is assigned to all who put themselves outside 
the range of God’s mercy in the sacrifice of Jesus Christ ; they fall 
under God’s retribution. Td éprrecetv eis yetpas Geog is a phrase 
used in a very different sense in 2 S 2414, Sir 218; here it means, 
to fall into the grasp of the God who punishes the disloyal? 
or rebels against his authority. Thus the tyrant Antiochus is 
threatened, in 2 Mac 781, od pn duaddyys Tas xetpas Tod Geod. As 
in 312, {avros is added to Oeod to suggest that he is quick and 
alive to inflict retribution. The writer is impressively reticent 
on the nature of God’s tyswpta, even more reticent than Plato, in 
one of the gravest warnings in Greek literature, the famous 
passage in the Leges (904, 905) about the divine dic: Tavrys 
Tis Oikyns ovTE od py WoTE OUTE ei GAAOS aTUXIS yevomevos erevénrar 
mrepryever bar Oedv' Hv macdv Sixdv Siapepdvrus érakdv re of ragavrtes 
xpedv re eevraBeiobar 7d mapdray. od yap dueAnOnon wore tr 
avTns’ ody OUTw opLKpos dy Svan KaTa 7d THS ys BdOos, ovd bWyAds 
yevopevos eis Tov otpavev dvarryon, Teives 5é aitdv THY TpOTHKOVTAV 
Tipwpiav eit evOdde pévwv etre Kal ev Aidov diaropevbeds. Plato 
altered the Homeric term &iky OeHv to suit his purpose; what 
meant “way” or “habit,” he turned into a weighty word for 
“justice.” The alteration is justified from his “ preaching” 
point of view, and the solemn note of the Greek sage’s warning 
is that of He 1076 ; you cannot play fast and loose with God. 

Yet, as at 6°, so here, the writer swiftly turns from warning to 
encouragement, appealing to his readers to do better than he 
feared, and appealing to all that was best in them. ‘“ Why 
throw away the gains of your fine record in the past? You have 
not long to wait for your reward. Hold on for a little longer.” 
This is the theme of vv.5?-89 


1 Paul cites the saying to prove that private Christians need not and must 
not take revenge into their own hands, since God is sure to avenge his people 
on their adversaries. Which is close to the idea of the original. Our author 
uses the text to clinch a warning that God will punish (xpwe?= “‘ punibit,” not 
‘*judicabit”’) his people for defying and deserting him. 

2 So the martyr Eleazar protests in 2 Mac 68, as he refuses to save his 
life by unworthy compromise: el yap xal émt rod mapdvros éeNoOuar Thy ef 
avOpwrwv Timwplay, AANA Tas TOD TayToKpaTopos Xelpas obre (dv ore dmodavav 
Ex pevéouat. 
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82 Recall the former days when, after you were enlightened (puwricbévres, 
as 6%), you endured a hard struggle of suffering, * partly by being held up 
yourselves to obloguy and anguish, partly by making common cause with those 
who fared in this way ; * for you did sympathize with the prisoners, and you 
took the confiscation of your own belongings cheerfully, conscious that elsewhere 
you had higher, you had lasting possessions. * Now do not drop that con- 
fidence of yours ; tt (iris, as in 2°) carries with it a rich hope of reward. 
38 Steady patience 7s what you need, so that after doing the will of God you 
may (like Abraham, 6!) get what you have been promised. *" For ‘in a 
little, a very little” now, 


‘“* The Coming One (9*) will arrive without delay. 
38 Meantime my just man shall live on by his faith ; 
af he shrinks back, my soul takes no delight in him.” 


89 We are not the men to shrink back and be lost, but to have faith and so to 
win our souls. 


The excellent record of these Christians in the past consisted 
in their common brotherliness (61°), which is now viewed in the 
light of the hardships they had had to endure, soon after they 
became Christians. The storm burst on them early; they 
weathered it nobly; why give up the voyage, when it is nearly 
done? It is implied that any trouble at present is nothing to 
what they once passed through. “AvapipyycKeode Sé Tas mpdtepoy 
t\pépas (v.°2): memory plays a large part in the religious experi- 
ence, and is often as here a stimulus. In these earlier days they 
had (vv.%2 98) two equally creditable experiences (roito pév . . . 
routo $é, a good classical idiom); they bore obloquy and hard- 
ship manfully themselves, and they also made common cause 
with their fellow-sufferers. By saying Anew maOypdtwy, the 
writer means, that the za0jyara made the a&Anois which tested 
their powers (21°). ”A@Aynow—the metaphor is athletic, as in 12! 
—came to denote a martyr’s death in the early church ; but no 
such red significance attaches to it here. Apparently the per- 
secution was not pushed to the last extreme (124); all survived 
it. Hence there can be no allusion to the “ludibria” of Nero’s 
outburst against the Roman Christians, in (v.*%) Qearpifdpevor, 
which is used in a purely figurative sense (so Géarpoy in 1 Co 4°), 
like éxOearpiZew in Polybius (e.g. iii, g1. 10, dudrep euehdov . . . 
éxOeatpieiv O€ Tovs ToAeuiovs puyouaxodyras). The meaning is 
that they had been held up to public derision, scoffed and 
sneered at, accused of crime and vice, unjustly suspected and 
denounced. All this had been, the writer knew, a real ordeal, 
particularly because the stinging contempt and insults had had 
to be borne in the open. “Oray pév ydp tis dvediLnras Kal éavrov, 
Aurnpov pev, TOAAG Be tHéov, Stav emt révrwv (Chrysostom), They 
had been exposed to dver8ropots te kal OAipeor, taunts and scorn 
that tempted one to feel shame (an experience which our author 
evidently felt keenly), as well as to wider hardships, both insults 
and injuries. All this they had stood manfully. Better still, 
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their personal troubles had not rendered them indisposed to 
care for their fellow-sufferers, tGv ottws (ze. in the wa6jmara) 
dvactpepopévwv (1318). They exhibited the virtue of practical 
sympathy, urged in 133, at any risk or cost to themselves (kowvwvoi 
. . « yevnOévres with the genitive, as in LXX of Pr 2814, Is 17%). 
The ideas of v.®° are now (v.*) taken up in the reverse order 
(as in 517). Kat yap tots Seoptors cuvenayoare, imprisonment 
being for some a form of their wa@yaro, Christians in prison 
had to be visited and fed by their fellow-members. For ouprraGeiv 
(cp. 4!) as between man and man, see Zest. Sym. 3° Kai Aourov 
ovprabel T5 POovovpévw: Test. Benj. 44 6 dobevotvre ovpracxer: 
Ign. Rom. 64 cupmradeirw por: and the saying which is quoted 
in Meineke’s Frag. Comic. Graec. iv. 52, x tod rabeiy yiyvwcke 
Kat TO ovupmabeiv’ Kat cot yap dAAos ovprabyoerar rafdv. They 
had also borne their own losses with more than equanimity,! 
with actual gladness (pera xapas, the same thought as in Ro 53, 
though differently worked out), ywdéoxovres (with accus. and 
infinitive) €xew éautods (=tuas, which is actually read here by 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, 348a@; éavrovs is not emphatic any more 
than éavrov in v.%) xpetocova (a favourite term of the author) 
dmapéw (Ac 2%) kal pévoucay (13!4, the thought of Mt 67°). Thy 
dptayhy tov Stapxévtwv Spav (cp. Polybius, iv. 17. 4, dpmayas 
trapxévrwv) implies that their own property had been either 
confiscated by the authorities or plundered in some mob-riot. 
Note the paronomasia of irapydvrwy and trapéw, and the place 
of this loss in the list of human evils as described in the Laces, 
195 E (ire t Odvaros etre vocos cite droBoAN xpnudtwv Ecrar). 


There is no question of retaliation; the primitive Christians whom the 
author has in view had no means of returning injuries for injuries, or even 
of claiming redress. Thus the problem raised and solved by contemporary 
moralists does not present itself to the writer; he does not argue, as, ¢.¢., 
Maximus of Tyre did in the next century (Dzssert, ii.), that the good man 
should treat the loss of property as a trifle, and despise the futile attempts of 
his enemies to injure him thus, the soul or real self being beyond the reach 
of such evil-doers. The tone is rather that of Tob 4?! (uh PoBod, mardlov, dru 
entwxetoapuev’ Umdpxer gol ToAAG, edv PoBnOys Tov Oéov KTN.), except that 
our author notes the glow (werd yapas) of an enthusiastic unworldliness, 
which was more than any Stoic resignation or even any quiet acquiescence 
in providence; he suggests in éavrovs that, while others might seize and hold 
their property, they themselves had a possession of which no one could rob 
them. Seneca (Zf. ix. 18-19) quotes the famous reply of the philosophic 
Stilpo to Demetrius Poliorketes, who asked him, after the siege and sack of 
Megara, if he had lost anything in the widespread ruin, Stilpo answered 
that he had suffered no loss; ‘‘ omnia bona mecum sunt.” That is, Seneca 
explains, he did not consider anything as ‘‘ good” which could be taken from 
him. This helps to illustrate what the author of IIpdés‘E8palovs means. As 
Epictetus put it, there are more losses than the loss of property (ii. 10. %4, 





1 This is not conveyed in mpooedéfacGe, which here, as in 11%, simply 
means ‘‘ accepted,” not ‘‘ welcomed.” 
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GAG Set ce Képua droréoat, iva, (nuwOAs, ENAov <5’> ovdevds dmddeua Fnucoe 
Tov dvOpwmrov ;). A similar view pervades the fine homiletic misinterpretation 
of Dt 6° in Berachoth 9° ‘Man is bound to bless [God] for evil as for 
good, for itis said, Thou shalt love Jahweh thy God with all thy heart and 
wth all thy soul and with all thy strength. With all thy heart means, with 
both yetzers, the good and the bad alike: w2th all thy soul means, even if he 
deprive thee of thy soul: wth all thy strength means, with all thy posses- 
sions.” A similar view is cited in Sifre 32. Apollonius, in the last quarter 
of the second century, declares : ‘‘ We do not resent having our goods taken 
from us, because we know that, whether we live or die, we are the Lord’s ” 
(Conybeare, Monuments of Early Christianity, p. 44). 


No persecution known to us in the primitive church answers 
to the data of this passage. But some sidelights are thrown upon 
it by Philo’s vivid account of the earlier anti-Semite riots in 
Alexandria. He notes that even those who sympathized with 
the persecuted were punished: trav & ds GAGGs arerovOdtwv pirou 
kal ovyyevels, Ott povov tais Tav mpoonKdvTwY GuEddpats cUVHA- 
ynoav, amyyovro, éuactiyotvro, érpoxilovto, kal peta maoas Tas 
aixias, 6cas édvvaTo xwpyoat TA THpara adtois, 7) TeAEvTAla Kal 
épedpos Tyswpia otavpds jv (in Flaccum, 7: n. 6. neither here 
nor in 11° does the author of Ipos ‘EGpaiovs mention the cross 
as a punishment for sufferers). Philo (zd¢d. 9) continues: zevia 
xaAerov pev, kal padich dtav karackevdlytar mpds €xOpav, éAarrov 
dé Tis cis TA THpata VBpews, Kav 7 Bpaxuvtdry. He repeats this 
(10), telling how Flaccus maltreated Jews who had been already 
stripped of their property, iva of péy tropevdor durras cvpdopas, 
meviav 6mov Kal tHy ev Tois cdpacw VBpi, Kal ot pev SpavTes, 
aomep év Tots Oeatpixos pipors KaOumepKpivoyto Tovs maa xovTas. 


Three items of textual corruption occur in v.%4. (a) Seoptors (p'® A D* H 
3. 104. 241. 424**, 635. 1245. 1288. 1739. 1908. 1912. 2005 r vg syrbkl 
Ph arm Chrys.) was eventually corrupted into decpois (uov) in 8 D° ¥ 256. 
1288* etc. vt eth Clem. Orig.), a misspelling (z.¢. despots) which, with pou 
added to make sense, contributed to the impression that Paul had written 
the epistle (Ph 17 4, Col 418). Compare the text implied in the (Pelagian ?) 
prologue to Paul’s epp. in vg: ‘‘nam et vinctis compassi estis, et rapinam 
bonorum vestrorum cum gaudio suscepistis.” 

(4) éavrovs (p? & A H lat boh Clem. Orig. etc.) suffered in the course of 
transmission ; it was either omitted (by C) or altered into éavrots (D K L ¥, 
etc., Chrys.) or év éavrots (1. 467. 489. 642. 920. 937. 1867. 1873), the dative 
being an attempt to bring out the idea that they had in their own religious 
personalities a possession beyond the reach of harm and loss, an idea pushed 
by some editors even into éavrovs, but too subtle for the context. 

(c) tarapEw was eventually defined by the addition of év (tots) otpavois 
(from Ph 3%?) in xe De H** © 6, 203. 326. 506. 1288, 1739 syr arm Chrys. 
etc. 


The reminder of vv.32%4 is now (°8°) pressed home. Mh 
dmoBdAnte ody Thy Tappyoiav budy, as evinced in peta xapas . . 
ywéoKovtes kth. The phrase occurs in Dio Chrys. Oraz. 34% 
(dédorKa py TeAgws droBddyre THV mappyoiav) and elsewhere in the 
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sense of losing courage, but wappyoia retains its special force 
(38) here, and doBdAAew is the opposite of Kxaréxew (‘“nolite 
itaque amittere,” vg). The rappyoia is to be maintained, ‘Ts 
zxer peydrny prcPaTodoctay (as 1175), it is so sure of bringing 
its reward in the bliss promised by God to cheerful loyalty. 
Compare the saying of the contemporary rabbi Tarphon: “ faith- 
ful is the Master of thy work, who will pay thee the reward of 
thy work, and know thou that the recompense of the reward of 
the righteous is for the time to come” (Pirke Aboth 2}°). 


Epictetus makes a similar appeal, in iv. 3. 3f., not to throw away all that 
one has gained in character by failing to maintain one’s philosophical 
principles when one has suffered some loss of property. When you lose any 
outward possession, recollect what you gain instead of it (rl dv7’ avrod 
mepirotn) ; otherwise, you imperil the results of all your past conscientiousness 
(dca vov mpooéxers ceauT@, wédders éxxely Aravra TalrTa Kal dvarpémev). And 
it takes so little to do this; a mere swerve from reasonable principle (sucxpas 
dmootpopis Tod Adyou), a slight drowsiness, and all is lost (447\Oev ravra Ta 
péxpt viv ovver\eypéva). No outward possession is worth having, Epictetus 
continues, if it means that one ceases to be free, to be God’s friend, to serve 
God willingly. I must not set my heart on anything else ; God does not 
allow that, for if He had chosen, He would have made such outward goods 
good for me (dya0a wemorjce: aira dv éuol), Maximus of Tyre again argued 
that while, for example, men might be willing to endure pain and discomfort 
for the sake and hope of regaining health, ‘‘if you take away the hope of good 
to come, you also take away the power of enduring present ills” (ef d¢édors 
Tid édrida Tav méhovTwv dyabav, ddaipjoes Kal Twa alperiv THY TapdyTwy 
kax@v, Dzss. XXxiii). 


To retain the Christian twappyoia means still dropévew, no 
longer perhaps in the earlier sense (éwepetvare, v.8?), and yet some- 
times what has to be borne is harder, for sensitive people, than 
any actual loss. Such obedience to the will of God assumes 
many phases, from endurance of suffering to sheer waiting, and 
the latter is now urged (v.°6), “Ymopovijs yap éxete xpetav (512) tva 
Td O€Anpa Tod Oeod Towjoavtes (suggested by 107%) kopionobe thy 
émayyediov (612 107%), ‘Though the purpose of tzopovy is 
contained in the clause wa... éwayyeXiay, yet the function of 
this clause in the sentence is not telic. Its office is not to 
express the purpose of the principal clause, but to set forth a 
result (conceived, not actual) of which the possesion of topov7 
is the necessary condition” (Burton, WZ Moods and Tenses, 
Pp. 93). “Yrouovy and tropévew echo through this passage and 
121-7, the idea of tenacity being expressed in 10°8-1149 by aiortis. 
‘Yrouovy here as in the LXX (cp. Déat. 3548a-c) implies the 
conviction of ‘‘ hope that the evil endured will be either remedied 
or proved to be no evil.” Koptonobe does not mean to get back 
or recover, nor to gather in, but simply as in the xow7 to receive, 
to get what has been promised (rh émwayyeAiav) rather than to 
get it as our due (which is the idea of prcarodociay), though 
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what is promised is in one sense our due, since the promise can 
only be fulfilled for those who carry out its conditions (6!), And 
it will soon be fulfilled. ‘Have patience; it is not long now.” 
Again he clinches his appeal with an OT word, this time from the 
prophets (vv.°7- 8), "Er. yap (om. p!8) puxpdr (sc. orev) cov Saov. 
In de mutat. nomin. 44, Philo comments upon the aptness and 
significance of the word vai in the promise of Gn 1719 (zi yap 
evmperéatepov 7} Tayada emivevew Ged kai Taxéws dporoyely ;). Our 
author has a similar idea in mind, though he is eschatological, as 
Philo is not. “Ogov égoy is a variant in D (on Lk 53) for éAcyor. 
The phrase occurs in Aristoph. Wasps, 213 (ri ob« darexorunOjoar 
daov 6cov otiAnv), and elsewhere, but here it is a reminiscence of 
the LXX of Is 26° (wixpoy dcov dcov). Hence, although puxpdv 
daov is also used, as by Philo, the omission of the second décor in 
the text of Hebrews by some cursives (e.g. 6.°181. 326. 1836) 
and Eusebius is unjustified. The words serve to introduce the 
real citation, apparently suggested by the term émoporis (v.*°), 
from Hab 2° * édv torepjoy, trdpewov adrov, dtu épyopuevos HEet 
Kal ov pw) xpovion’ éav irocreiAyrat, ovK eddoxel 7 WryyH pov év aiTa 
6 8& dixatos ex riotews pov Lyoerat, especially as the LXX makes 
the object of patient hope not the fulfilment of the vision, ze. 
the speedy downfall of the foreign power, but either messiah 
or God. (a) The author of Hebrews further adds 6 to épxdpevos, 
applying the words to Christ; (6) changes od ph xpovicy into ob 
xpovei:1 (c) reverses the order of the last two clauses, and (d) 
shifts pou in front of ék miotews, as in the A text of the LXX. 
In the MSS of Hebrews, pov is entirely omitted by p!® DH K 
L P Wcop eth Chrys. etc., to conform the text to the Pauline 
quotation (Ro 11’, Gal 3"), while the original LXX text, with 
pov after wiorews, is preserved in D*¥ d syr?*"™*! etc. This text, 
or at any rate its Hebrew original, meant that the just man (ze. 
the Israelite) lived by God being faithful to his covenant with 
the nation. In Mpés ‘EBpatous the idea is that the just man of 
God is to live by his own wiotts or loyalty, as he holds on and 
holds out till the end, timidity meaning dmd\eva, (v.89), while the 
fwn promised by God as the reward of human loyalty is the 
outcome of zioris (€x miotews). But our author is interested in 
miorts rather than in w7. The latter is not one of his categories, 
in the sense of eternal life; this idea he prefers to express 
otherwise. What he quotes the verse for is its combination of 
God’s speedy recompense and of the stress on human ziovts, 
which he proceeds to develop at length. The note struck in 6 
Sé Suxaids pou also echoes on and on through the following 
passage (114 "ABed . . . épaptupyOn etvar Sixoros, 117 Nde.. . 

1 This second future, or xpovice:, p!® x* D*, is read by some editors (e.g. 
Tregelles, W-H, B. Weiss). 
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Tis Kata mlotw Sikarocdvys, 11°9 Apydoavto Sixaroodvyy, 12!) Kapmdv 
&rrodiSwowv Sixaroodvys, 1273 mvedpacr Sixaiwy TeTeNetwpévwv). The 
aim of (¢c) was to make it clear, as it is not clear in the LXX, 
that the subject of SmooreiAntat was 6 Sixatos, and also to make 
the warning against apostasy the climax. Kat édv dmoote’Antar— 
not simply in fear (as, ¢g., Dem. adv. Pant. 630, pndev troored- 
Adpevov pyd aicyvvopevov), but in the fear which makes men (cp. 
Gal 212) withdraw from their duty or abandon their convictions— 
odk eddoKet } Puy pou ev ad7G. It isa fresh proof of the freedom 
which the writer uses, that he refers these last seven words to 
God as the speaker; in Habakkuk the words are uttered by the 
prophet himself. Then, with a ringing, rallying note, he expresses 
himself confident about the issue. ‘Hets 8€ odk éopev Srocrodis 
(predicate genitive, as in 1214, unless dvdpes or é« is supplied) eis 
dmddevav, GANG Tlotews eis TeptTroinow WuxAs (=Lyoerar, v.°S), 
Nepurotnos occurs three times in the LXX (2 Ch 1418, Hag 2°, 
Mal 317) and several times in the NT, but never with wuxjs, 
though the exact phrase was known to classical Greek as an 
equivalent for saving one’s own life. ‘YzoordAy, its antithesis, 
which in Jos. &./. il. 277 means dissimulation, has this new 
sense stamped on it, after droore(Antat. 

The exhortation is renewed in 12!£, but only after a long 
paean on miotts, with historical illustrations, to prove that rioris 
has always meant hope and patience for loyal members of the 
People (111°). The historical résumé (11°), by which the 
writer seeks to kindle the imagination and conscience of his 
readers, is prefaced by a brief introduction (111) : 


1 Now fazth means we are confident of what we hope for, convinced of what 
we do not see. *It was for this that the men of old won their record. * It 
is by faith we understand that the world was fashioned by the word of God, 
and thus the visible was made out of the invisible. 


Calvin rightly protested against any division here, as an in- 
terruption to the thought: “quisquis hic fecit initium capitis 
undecimi, perperam contextum abrupit.” The following argu- 
ment of 1114 flows directly out of 1095-89; tnouovn is justified 
and sustained by iors, and we have now a Adyos tapaxArjoews 
on pyntal tov dua miotews Kal paxpoOvpias KAypovopotvTwy Tas 
érayyeAias (61%), Hitherto the only historical characters who 
have been mentioned have been Abraham, Melchizedek, Moses, 
Aaron, and Joshua; and Abraham alone has been mentioned 
for his wiorus ; now a long list of heroes and heroines of wicre 
is put forward, from Abel to the Maccabean martyrs. But first 
(vv.l-%) a general word on faith. “Eotw 8€ miotts «rd. (v1). It 
is needless to put a comma after aiotis, ze, “there is such a 
thing as faith, faith really exists.” Eiyé at the beginning of a 
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sentence does not necessarily carry this meaning ; cp. e.g. Wis 
7 cipi pev Kayo Ovytos, Lk 8! €or 88 atry % wapaBodry (Jn 21% 
and 1 Jn 5!’ etc.). “Eotw here is simply the copula, lots being 
the subject, and éAmLopéver Saédotacis the predicate. This turn 
of phrase is common in Philo, who puts éo7 first in descriptions 
or definitions (e.g. Leg. Adlegor. ill. 75, éore 8¢ orevaypos opodpa 
kal émurerapévyn Avy: guod deus immut. 19, éote S& edyy pev 
airynots dyafGv mapa Oecd xrd.). Needless difficulties have been 
raised about what follows. ‘Ymdéotacts is to be understood in the 
sense of 3/4 “une assurance certaine” (Ménégoz) ; “faith is a 
sure confidence of thynges which are hoped for, and a certaynetie 
of thynges which are not seyne” (Tyndale), the opposite of 
trooréAn. In the parallel clause, mpdypatwv edeyxos od BdeTo- 
pévev (which in Attic Greek would have been dv dy tis py dpa), 
grammatically mpéypatwv might go with éAmfopévwy instead of 
with Bdetouévwv, for the sake of emphasis (so Chrysostom, 
Oecumenius, von Soden, etc.); the sense would be unaffected, 
but the balance of the rhythm would be upset. “EXeyxos is used 
in a fresh sense, as the subjective “conviction” (the English 
word has acquired the same double sense as the Greek); as 
Euthymius said, it is an equivalent for tpayydrwv dopdtwy rAnpo- 
gopia (so syr arm eth). The writer could find no Greek term 
for the idea, and therefore struck out a fresh application for 
édeyxos. As for édmtLopévav . . . od Bdetropevaw (5 yap Breer tis, 
ri eArriler; ef 5¢ 3 od BA€ropev eArriLopev Su tropovis drexdexoueba, 
Ro 8% 25), the unseen realities of which faith is confident are 
almost entirely in the future as promised by God, though, as the 
sequel shows, ta od Bdendpeva (e.g. vv. 7% 27) are not precisely 
the same as 7a éAmi{oueva. It cannot be too emphatically 
pointed out that the writer did not mean to say: (a) that faith 
gave substance or reality to unseen hopes, though this is the 
interpretation of the Greek fathers (Chrysostom, for example, 
argues: éredy Ta ev éAmids dvuTdorara elvar Soxel, mitts i7é- 
otacw avrots xapilerat’ paddAov dé ov xapilerar GAN’ atrd éorw 
ovcia airév). When the writer declares that it is by faith we 
understand that the world was created, he does not mean that 
faith imparts reality to the creation ; nor, when he says, eg., the 
patriarchs lived in the expectation of a celestial Fatherland, 
that they thereby made this more real to themselves. No doubt 
this was true in a sense; but the author’s point is that just 
because these objects of hope were real, because, e.g., God had 
prepared for them a City, therefore they were justified in having 
faith. It is faith as the reflex of eternal realities or rewards 
promised by God which is fundamental in this chapter, the faith 
by which a good man lives. (4) Similarly, faith is not the éeyxos 
of things unseen in the sense of “proof,” which could only mean 
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that it tests, or rather attests, their reality. ‘The existence of 
human faith no doubt proves that there is some unseen object 
which calls it out, but the writer wishes to show, not the reality 
of these unseen ends of God—he assumes these—but the fact 
and force of believing in them with absolute confidence. Such 
erroneous interpretations arise out of the notion that the writer 
is giving an abstract definition of wiorts, whereas he is describing 
it, in view of what follows, as an active conviction which moves 
and moulds human conduct. The happiest description of it is, 
“seeing Him who is invisible” (v.27); and this idea is applied 
widely ; sometimes it is belief in God as against the world and its 
forces, particularly the forces of human injustice or of death, 
sometimes belief in the spirit as against the senses, sometimes 
again (and this is prominent in 1154) belief in the future as 
against the present. 


In the papyri (¢.g. in OP. ii. pp. 153, 176, where in the plural it= “‘ the 
whole body of documents bearing on the ownership of a person’s property... 
deposited in the archives, and forming the evidence of ownership”) uméo- 
Taois means occasionally the entire collection of title-deeds by which a man 
establishes his right to some property (cp. Moulton in Manchester Theological 
Essays, 1. 174; Lxposttor, Dec. 1903, pp. 438f.); but while this might 
suggest the metaphor, the metaphor means ‘‘confident assurance.” The 
original sense of substance or reality, as in the de A/zundo, 4 (cvAANBSny Oe Tov 
év dépe pavtacuarwy Td mév eore kat’ Eudaci Ta dé Kal’ brdoracw), survives 
in Dante's interpretation (Paradzso, xxiv. 61f.). He quotes the words as a 
definition of faith : 


“Fede @ sustanzia di cose sperate, 
ed argumento delle non parventi,” 


adding that he understands this to be its ‘‘quidity” or essence. But the 
notion that faith imparts a real existence to its object is read into the text. 
Faith as brdéoraccs is “realization” of the unseen, but “realization” only in 
our popular, psychological sense of the term. The legal or logical sense of 
éXeyxos, as proof (in classical Greek and elsewhere, e.g. Jos. BJ. iv. 5. 4, 
fv & ottr’ Edeyxos Tis TY Karnyopoupévev, ore TeKump.ov) is out of place 
here. The existence of human faith is in one sense a proof that an invisible 
order exists, which can alone explain men acting as they do éy lore. But 
the writer assumes that, and declares that mlaris lives and moves in the 
steady light of the unseen realities. The sense of “test,” as in Epictetus, 
iii, 10, 11 (€vOdd 6 edeyxos Tod mpdypuaros, } Soxiywacla Tod g¢iocogodyros), 
is as impossible here as that of ‘‘rebuke”; the force of rloris in 113-40 
rests on its subjective sense as an inner conviction, which forms a motive for 
human life, and this determines the meaning of trébcracis and eyxos as 
applied to it in the introductory description. 


This connexion of faith with the future is emphasized by 
Philo in de Migratione Abrahami, 9, commenting on Gn 12! jv 
cot Seto. It is Seto, not Secxvype, he points out—els papruplay 
riorews Hv ériotevoey 7) Wx} OG, odK ek Tov dmoredcopdtov 
eroeckvupevy TO edxdptotov, GAN’ é« mpogdokias Tov peAAdvTwV 

. « vopicaca 75 mapeivar TA pa) mapdvra Sua THY Tod tarorxo- 
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peévov BeBodryta wiotw [cp. He 10%], dyaldv réXeov, EOAov 
eVpyrat. Faith thus relies upon God’s promise and eagerly ex- 
pects what is to come; indeed it lives for and in the future. 
So our writer uses iors, almost as Paul used éAmis (psycho- 
logically the two being often indistinguishable). Nor is this réorts 
a novelty in our religion (v.”), he adds, év tatty yap éuaptupyOncay 
(78) ot mpeoButepor. “Ev=8id (tadTys) as in 4° 616 922 1019; SY 
fis euaprupyOn (v.*), paptupnévtes Sid tis miotews (v.29). OF 
mpeoButepot (= ol warepes, 11) never bears this exact sense else- 
where in the NT, the nearest! parallel being Mt 152=Mk 73 5 
(tiv mapddoow tdv mpecButépwv). Philo (de Abrahamo 46), 
indeed, noting that Abraham the man of faith is the first man 
called zpeoBurepos in scripture (Gn 241), reflects that this is 
significant ; 6 yap dAnGeia rpexBirepos ovdK ev pHKer xpdvwv add’ év 
érauveT® kai TeAeiw Biw Oewpetrar. Aged worldly people can only 
be called longlived children, rov d& dpovycews cat codias Kat Tis 
apos Oedv rictews epacbévta Aéyou Tis Av évdixws elvar mpecBitepov. 
But our author weaves no such fancies round the word, though 
he probably understood the term in an honorific sense (cp. 
Philo, de Sobrietate, 4, mpeoBurepov . . . Tov yépws Kat TYyuns aEcov 
évoudter). For éuaptupy@yoay in this sense of getting a good 
report, cp. B. Latyschev’s Juscript. Antiquae Orae Septent. i. 
2176f. éuaprupyOn tovs imép dirias Kudvvous . . . wapaBodrcvod- 
pevos: Syll. 366% (i A.D.) dpxeréxrovas paptupybévras tmd ris 
cepvotarns [BovAjs], and the instances quoted in Deissmann’s 
Bible Studies (265). 

Before describing the scriptural record of the mpeoBurepor, 
however, the writer pauses to point out the supreme proof of 
miotis aS mpaypdtev édeyxos of PdeTouévwy. The very world 
within which they showed their faith and within which we are to 
show our faith, was the outcome of what is invisible (v.°), and 
this conviction itself is an act of faith. Mote. voodpey (cp. 
Ro 1%: “voeiv is in Hellenistic Greek the current word for the 
apprehension of the divine in nature,” A. T. Goodrick on Wis 
134) Katnpticbat (of creation, Ps 73/6 od Karnptiow HAvov Kat 
ceAjvnv) tods aidvas (17) prypart Oeod (the divine fiat here), eis 
(with consecutive infinitive) 76 ph é pavopevar 76 Bderspevoy 
yeyovévan (perfect of permanence). The py goes with darvouévor, 
but is thrown before the preposition as, ¢g.,in Ac 1° od pera 
moAAds tavTas Hpepas (according to a familiar classical con- 
struction, Blass, § 433. 3).2. Faith always answers to revelation, 


1W. Brandt (/udische Reinhettslehre und thre Beschreibung in den 
Evangelien, 1910, pp. 2, 3) thinks that this expression might apply to the 
more recent teachers as well as to the ancient authorities. 
2In 2 Mac 7% ovk €& dvTwy éroijoey ata 6 eds (A), the ovk goes with 
the verb. 
EL 
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and creation is the first revelation of God to man. Creation by 
the fiat of God was the orthodox doctrine of Judaism, and 
anyone who read the OT would accept it as the one theory 
about the origin of the world (cp. eg. the description of God in 
the Mechilta, 334, on Ex 143! etc. as “‘He who spoke and the 
world was,” pdiyn mm) jfoxw, and Apoc. Bar. 141”: “when of old 
there was no world with its inhabitants, Thou didst devise and 
speak with a word, and forthwith the works of creation stood 
before Thee”). But the explicitness of this sentence about 
creation out of what is invisible, suggests that the writer had 
other views in mind, which he desired to repudiate. Possibly 
Greek theories like those hinted at in Wis 10!” about the world! 
being created e€ dudppov vAyns, or the statement in the de 
aeternitate mundi, 2, where Philo declares é« rod pn dvros ovdéev 
ylverat, quoting Empedocles to this effect, though elsewhere Philo 
does agree that the world was made out of nothing, as, ¢.g., in the 
de Somnits, i. 13 (6 Oeds Ta mavta yevvnoas od povoy eis Toipdpaves 
Hyayev GXXG Kal & mpdtepov odk Hv exoincev, od Syptovpyos povov 
GAXG Kal KTicTns atTos av, cp. also Apoc. Bar. 214: “O Thou 

. that hast called from the beginning of the world that which 
did not yet exist,” and Slav. En. 242: ‘I will tell thee now what 
things I created from the non-existent, and what visible things 
from the invisible”). What the ph davdueva were, our author 
does not suggest. R. Akiba is said to have applied the words 
of Ps ro1’ to anyone who rashly speculated on the original 
material of the world. Our author does not speculate; it is 
very doubtful if he intends (Windisch, M‘Neill) to agree with 
Philo’s idea (in the de ofificio Mundi, 16, de confus. ling. 34) of the 
patvopevos ovros xécpmos being modelled on the dodparos Kai 
voyros or archetypal ideas, for the language of 8° is insufficient 
to bear the weight of this inference. 


To take ets TO. . . yeyovévat as final, is a forced construction. The 
phrase does not describe the motive of xarypric@a, and if the writer had 
meant, ‘‘so that we might know the seen came from the unseen,”2 he would 
have written this, instead of allowing the vital words might know to be 
supplied. 


The roll-call of the mpeoButepo (vv.4*) opens with Abel and 
Enoch, two men who showed their zwioris before the deluge 
(vv.4°). One was murdered, the other, as the story went, never 
died ; and the writer uses both tales to illustrate his point about 
TLOTLS. 


1LXX of Gn 1? 4 de yh hv déparos Kal dkarackevacros, 
* At an early period rd BXerduevov was altered into ra Breropeva 


(DK LYW 6. 104. 218. 326. 1288. r vg syr arm), to conform with th i 
plurals BAeropuévwv and pawopévwr. € previous 
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4 it was by faith (wiore:, the rhetorical anaphora repeated throughout the 
section) that Abel offered God a richer sacrifice than Cain did, and thus (8 
fis, sc. mlarews) won from God the record of being “‘ just,” on the score of 
what he gave ; he died, but by his fatth he 2s speaking to us still. ° It was 
by faith that Enoch was taken to heaven, so that he never died (‘‘he was not 
overtaken by death, for God had taken himaway”). For before he was taken to 
heaven, his record was that ‘‘he had satisfied God”; ° and apart from faith it 
zs empossible (adbvaror, sc. tort) ‘to satisfy him,” for the man who draws near 
to God must believe that he exists, and that he does reward those who seek him. 


The faith of Abel and of Enoch is not wiotts eAmLopever, 
which is not introduced till v.7.. In 4 Mac 162 the illustrations 
of steadfast faith are (2) Abraham sacrificing Isaac, (4) Daniel in 
the den of lions, and (¢) the three men in the fiery furnace; but 
in 184 the list of noble sufferers includes (a) Abel, (4) Isaac, 
(c) Joseph in prison, (¢) Phinehas, (¢) the three men in the fiery 
furnace, and (f) Daniel. Sirach’s eulogy of famous men in 
Israel (44-50) has a wider sweep: Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Moses, Aaron, Phinehas, Joshua, Caleb, the judges, 
Samuel, David, Solomon, Elijah, Elisha, Hezekiah, Isaiah, Josiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Job, the twelve prophets, Zerubbabel, Joshua 
the son of Josedek, Nehemiah, and the highpriest Simon (é.. 
down to the second century B.c.). 

The first illustration (v.*) is much less natural than most of 
those that follow. In the story of Gn 4*%, émidev 6 Oeds eri” ABer 
kal él Tots SHpots adrod. But why God disregarded Cain’s sacri- 
fice and preferred Abel’s, our author does not explain. Josephus 
(Ant. i. 54) thought that an offering of milk and animals was 
more acceptable to God as being natural (rots adropdros Kal Kara 
piow yeyovdcr) than Cain’s cereal offering, which was wrung out 
of the ground by a covetous man; our author simply argues 
that the wAelwv Ovoia of Abel at the very dawn of history was 
prompted by faith. He does not enter into the nature of this 
mAelova (in sense of Mt 6% or Mk 12 7% xyjpa atry 4 wroxy 
mreov ravrov BEBAynxKev) Ouvoiay mapa (as in 1*) Kdiv, offered at 
the first act of worship recorded in scripture. What seems to 
be implied is that faith must inspire any worship that is to 
be acceptable to God from anyone who is to be God’s 
Sixaos (10%), Josephus held that Abel dixaroovvns éripedeiro, 
the blood of "ABeA rod dixafov is noted in Mt 23%, and the 
Genesis-words émidev 5 Oeds are here expanded by our author 
into epaptupyOy etvar Sixavos. Note the practical equivalence of 
Sapa and Ovoia, as already in 5? etc. There is nothing in [pds 
‘EBpatous like Philo’s effort (Quaest. in Gen. 4*) to distinguish 
between Sapa and Ovaias as follows: 6 pév Ovwv emovapel, TO pev 
atua To Bopd Tpoxéewy, Ta d€ Kpéa oixade Kopitov’ 6 5é dwpovpevos 
ddov Zouxe Tapaywpelv TH AapBdvovre' 6 pay ovv didavtos diavopeds 
olos & Kdiv, 6 8& PiAdOcos Swpytas ofov 6 "ABeA, 
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Mdetova: of the conjectural emendations, IIIONA and HAIONA (Cobet, 
Vollgraff), the latter is favoured by Justin’s reference in Dzad. 29 (evddxyce 
yap Kal els Ta Ov, Kal Tas Ovolas jdtov rap Huiv 7} wap vudv hapBavec* rhs 
ody ér. pol mepirouAs AOyos, bd TOU Oeod paprupyOévTi;), and is admitted into 
the text by Baljon and Blass (so Maynard in 2x.’ vii. 164f., who infers 
from paprupydévr: that Justin knew IIpds ‘Efpaious, the original text of the 
latter being ai7@ rod Geot). In Demosth. Prooem. 23, jdcov has been cor- 
rupted into wAetov. 


In what follows, (a) the original text (waptupodvtos . . . aito 
tod Geo) is preserved in p!? Clem. (om. t@ Ged). (4) adrd then 
became atrod under the influence of the LXX, and ro 6e@ was 
inserted after zpooyjveyxe to complete the sense (N° D° K L P 
r vg syr boh arm Orig. Chrys. etc.). Finally, (¢) rod Ge0d became 
assimilated to the preceding 7 6eo, and paptupodvros . . . avrovd 
7d Oed (N* A D* 33. 104. 326. 1311. 1836. eth) became current, 
as though Abel witnessed to God, instead of God witnessing to 
Abel. Thus after rpooyjveyxe the Greek originally ran: 80 js 
épaptupnOn etvat Sixatos, paptupodvtos emt Tots Sdpors adTa Tod Geo’. 
Then another application of the LXX was added. The phrase in 
Gn 41° (dwv7 aiparos tod adeApod cov Boa mpds pe) had already 
suggested to Philo that Abel was in a sense still living (guod det. 
potiori insid. soleat, 14: 6” ABeX, 76 wapadogérarov, avypytai Te Kat 
Gy avipytar pev ex THS TOD appovos dtavoias, CH Se rHv ev Ged Luv 
evdoaiova’ paptupyce dé TO xpnobev Adyiov, ev © “hwvn” ypwsevos 
kat “ Boov” (Gen 4!) & rérovOev imd Kaxod ovvderov tydavyas 
etpioketau' 7Hs yap 6 pykér dv diadeyeo Oar Suvaros ;). Our author 
takes a similar line here: kat 80° adrijs (z.¢. mictews) dro8avav ere 
hadet. Even after death, Abel’s cry is represented as reaching 
God, so Philo puts it (2b¢d. 20), Cf pev ydp, as cai mporepov édyy, 6 
reOvavat SoKOy, €l ye Kal ikérys dv Geod kal Povy xpwpevos eopioxerat. 
Only, it is not the fact that the cry was one for retribution (12”4) 
which is stressed here, not the fact that his blood cried to God 
after he died ; but, as AaAety is never used of speaking to God, 
what the writer means to suggest (as in 3!5) is that Abel’s 
faith still speaks to us (AaA¢«i, not the historic present, but = in the 
record). Not even in 1274 does he adopt the idea of a divine 
nemesis for the sufferings of the pious in past generations. He 
does not represent the blood of martyrs like Abel as crying from 
the ground for personal vengeance ; he has nothing of the spirit 
which prompted the weird vision of the wronged souls under the 
altar crying out for retribution (Rev 61). "Eri Aadet means, in a 
general sense, that he is an eloquent, living witness to all ages 
(so recently Seeberg). Primasius (“qui enim alios suo exemplo 
admonet ut justi sint, quomodo non loquitur?”) and Chry- 
sostom (rTotro kat tov Civ onpelov éort, Kat rod Tapa méavTwv 
ddecIar, OarpdleoOat kai paxapiler Oar" 6 yap mapawav trois d&AXots 
Stxafors etvar AaXet) put this well. The witness is that riorcs may 
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have to face the last extreme of death (12‘), and that it is not 
abandoned by God; dmo@avdv is never the last word upon a 
Sixatos. Compare Tertullian’s argument from Abel, in De Scor- 
piace, 8: “a primordio enim justitia vim patitur. Statim ut coli 
Deus coepit, invidiam religio sortita est: qui Deo placuerat, 
occiditur, et quidem a fratre; quo proclivius impietas alienum 
sanguinem sectaretur, a suo auspicata est. Denique non modo 
justorum, verum etiam et prophetarum.” 

The difficulty of Aade? led to the tame correction AaAe?rar in D K L d eth, 
etc. Aadetrac as passive (=)éyeraz) is nearly as impossible as middle ; to say 
that Abel, even after death, is still spoken of, is a tepid idea. The writer of 
Hebrews meant more than an immortal memory, more even than Epictetus 
when he declared that by dying ére @e kai ws de. one may do even more 
good to men than he did in life, like Socrates (iv. 1. 169, kal viv Xwxpdrous 
dmrobavévros ovbev Hrrov 7 Kat mretov HPéAiuds oT avOpwTras h myhun Gy ere 
(Gv empatev 7 elrev). ; 

The tiotits "Evdx (vv.* 6%) is conveyed in an interpretation 
of the LXX of Gn 5% kal einpéotncev "Evoy To Ged" Kal ody 
nuptoxero, didte peteOynxev adirov 6 Geds. The writer takes the two 
clauses in reverse order. Enoch peteté0y tod (with infinitive of 
result) ph i8ety Odvaroy (Lk 26) kai (“indeed,” introducing the 
quotation) odx népicxeto (on this Attic augmented form, which 
became rare in the xowy, see Thackeray, 200) Sidtt petéOnkev 
adtév 6 Beds, mpd yap (resuming wiore pereTeOn) Tis peTabeoews 
pepaptupyta: (in the scripture record ; hence the perfect, which 
here is practically aoristic) ednpeotykévat TO Oeod (edapecrety in its 
ordinary Hellenistic sense of a servant giving satisfaction to his 
master). For eépicxeoOar=die (be overtaken or surprised by 
death),! cp. Epict. iil. 5. 5 f., ov« ofdas dru Kat vécos Kat Pdvaros 
KatadaBeiy nds opeiAovoiy ti rote TowotvTas; . . . emot pev yap 
caradynpOjvar yévorto pydevds GAXNOv eripedoupevyn t THS Mpoatpécews 
THs éuys . . . Tadra emurndevwv Oédw ebpeHjvac: iv. 10. 12, dyabds 
dv drobavy, yevvaiay mpagw émitedGv. ere yap det rdvtws droOaveiv, 
dvaykn Ti more TovowTa ebpeOvar . . . Ti abv Gédes wovdv ebpeOjvac 
bro tod Oavdrov; Here evpebjvoan (with or without rod Oavdrov) 
is a synonym for xataAnpOjvar or droGavetv, as in Ph 3° (cipefd 
év atTd). 

Both Clem. Rom. (9?) and Origen, like Tertullian, appear to have read 
odx edpéOn atrod Odvaros in Gn 5”; and Blass therefore reads here ovx 
nuploxer(o) avroi Odvaros, especially as it suits his scheme of rhythm. Z This 
is linguistically possible, as evpicxeo@ar=be (cp. Fr. se trouver), e.g. in Lk 
1718, Ph 28. Meré@nxev was turned into the pluperfect meretéOnker by x* 
De L 5. 203. 256. 257. 326. 337- 378. 383. 491. 506. 623. 1611, etc. 


Traditions varied upon Enoch (Z Bz. 12952), and even Alex- 
andrian Judaism did not always canonize him in this way. (a) 


1 In Sifre Deut. 304, the angel of death sought Moses, but found him not 
(ixyp 851). 
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The author of Wis 41%, without mentioning his name, quotes 
Gn 5% as if it meant that God removed Enoch from life early 
(kal Cov petagd duaprwAdv pereréOy) in order to prevent him from 
sharing the sin of his age (npwéyy, wy Kaxia dAAGEN adver adrod, 
} Sddos dxarnon Wrxnv airod); he departed young, but his 
removal was a boon mercifully granted by God to his youthful 
piety. (4) Philo views him in de Adrahamo, 3 (cp. de praem. 
3-4), as a type of werdvova. Quoting Gn 5*4 he points out that 
perabeors means a change for the better, and that obx ytpicxero 
is therefore appropriate, 7@ Tov dpxatov Kat ériAnrrov dradnripbar 
Blov kai AdavicOar Kat pnke cipicxerbar, Kabdrep ei pnd? TH 
dpynv éyévero. The Greek version of Sir 441° echoes the same 
tradition ("Evwx einpéotncey Kupip kat pereréOy, drdderypa 
peravotas Tats yeveais), viz. that weréOyxev implies the effacement 
of Enoch’s blameable past, or at any rate that he was enrolled in 
better company. Our author does not share this view. His 
general deduction in v.® expands the description of miotts in v.}. 
To say that a man has satisfied God is to pronounce the highest 
possible eulogy upon him, says Philo! (de Abrahamo, 6, “7@ Ged 
ebypeornae’” ov Ti yéevour ay ev TH ioe Kpeitrov ; Tis KaAoKayaGias 
éevapyéorepos éXeyxos;), though he is referring to Noah, not to 
Enoch. Our author explains that to satisfy God necessarily 
implies iors (v.®) in the sense of 10%. Muoreioar yap Set tév 
mpocepxdspevov TO Ved (41° etc.) Stu Eotw (so “pict. ili. 26. 15, 
Ott Kal €ore Kal Karas Siorxel Ta Oda) Kal Tols exlyTodow adtdy 
proOarodérns (cf. v.26 10%5) yiverot. As for the first element of 
belief, in the existence of God (61 éotwv), the early commentators, 
from Chrysostom (dru éorw' od 76 ri éorw: cp. Tert. adv. Mare. 
i. 17, ‘primo enim quaeritur an sit, et ita qualis sit”) and Jerome 
(on Is 61-7, in Anecdota Maredsolana, ili. 3. 110: “cumque idem 
apostolus Paulus scribit in alio loco, Credere oportet accedentem 
ad Deum quia est, non posuit quis et qualis sit debere cognosci, 
sed tantum quod sit. Scimus enim esse Deum, scimusque quid 
non sit; quid autem et qualis sit, scire non possumus ”) onwards, 
emphasize the fact that it is God’s existence, not his nature, 
which is the primary element of faith. Philo does declare that 
the two main problems of enquiry are into God’s existence and 
into his essence (de Monarch. i. 4-6), but our author takes the 
more practical, religious line, and he does not suggest how faith in 

1 Philo fancifully allegorizes the phrase in the de mutat. nomin. 4: 
Pbelperac ody elxdrws 7d yeGdes Kal Karadverat, drav Bros dC drwy 6 voids 
evapeoreiy mpoédntar Oe@' omdvioy dé kat rd yévos Kal pdrts edpioKxdmevor, 
wrHY ovK aOUvaTOv ‘yevérOar* Snrot 5é Td XpNoOev eri Tod’ Evwy Adytov Tdde° 
einpéornce dé’ Hvay T@ Oe@ Kal ox ebpicKero’ Tod yap <dv> cKeWdpevds Tis 
eUpor Tayabdv TobT0; . . . obx evdploKeTo 6 evapnoTioa stpbros TH Oew, ws 
ay Onmov brapxros wey dy, droxpuTrdépevos O€ kal Thy els Tad’Td cbyodov Tudy 
amoddpdoKwy, ered) kat werareOjvar Aé-yerat. 
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God’s existence is to be won or kept. When objectors asked 
him why he believed in the existence of the gods, Marcus 
Aurelius used to reply: mp@rov piv kal der dpatot ciow* érevra 
HevTon ovde THY WuxHY THY euavTod éwpaKa Kal Guws Tyo" ODTwWS OdY 
Kal tovs Geovs, €€& dy THs Suvdpews adrav Exdorore meipGyat, éx 
TovTwy OT. Te €igi KataAapBdvw Kat aidodua (xii. 28). We have 
no such argument against atheism here; only the reminder that 
faith does imply a belief in the existence of God—a reminder 
which would appeal specially to those of the readers who had been 
born outside Judaism. Belief in the existence of God is for our 
author, however, one of the elementary principles of the Chris- 
tian religion (61); the stress here falls on the second element, 
Kat. . . ptoOamoddétns yiverar. When the Stoics spoke about 
belief in the divine existence, they generally associated it with 
belief in providence; both Seneca (Z£/. xcv.-50, ‘‘primus est 
deorum cultus deos credere . . . scire illos esse qui praesident 
mundo, quia universa vi sua temperant, qui humani generis 
tutelam gerunt interdum curiosi singulorum ”) and Epictetus (e.g. 
ii, 14. 11, A€yovow of Pirdcodor dt. paGety Set mpGrov Todro, Gre 
€or. Geds Kat mpovoet tev GAwy: Enchir. xxxi. 1, THs epi Tods Geods 
evoeBeias icOw oti TO KUpwTatov éxelvd eat dpOas trodyWes Tepi 
abtav éxew as dvtwv Kai StocKovyTwr Ta Gra KaABs Kal Sixaiws) are 
contemporary witnesses to this connexion of ideas, which, indeed, 
is as old as Plato (Leges, go5d, dru pev yap Geot 7 cial xal 
avOpwrwv érysedAodvTat). 

Tots éx£ATodow adrév (for which p!8 P read the simple fyrodewv) 
denotes, not philosophic enquiry, but the practical religious quest, 
as in the OT (eg. Ac 151”, Ro 3"). This is not Philo’s view, 
eg., in the Leg. Alleg. 3% ei d€ Lytotoa cipjoes Oedv adydov, 
modXois yap ovK epavepwoev Eavtdv, GAN areAH Tv orovdny axpt 
mavros éoxov' egapkel pévror mpds petovoiay ayabav Kai Yrov 7d 
“nreiv povov, del yap ai éri ra Kad dppai Kav Tod TéAovs atuxGor 
Tovs xpwuéevous mpoevppaivovow. But our author has a simpler 
belief; he is sure that the quest of faith is always successful. 
By God’s reward he means that the faith of man reaching out to 
God is never left to itself, but met by a real satisfaction; God 
proves its rewarder. Such faith is a conviction which illustrates 
11}, for the being of God is an unseen reality and his full reward 
is at present to be hoped for. 

A still more apt illustration of miotts as the €Xeyxos mpdypatwv 
od BAerouévwv which becomes a motive in human life, now occurs 
in (v.”) the faith which Noah showed at the deluge when he 
believed, against all appearances to the contrary, that he must 
obey God’s order and build an ark, although it is true that in 
this case the unseen was revealed and realized within the lifetime 
of the Sixatos. Like Philo, our author passes from Enoch to 
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Noah, although for a different reason. Philo ranks Noah as the 
lover of God and virtue, next to Enoch the typical penitent (de 
Abrah. 3, 5, <ixérws TO petavevonkdre TaTTEL Kata TO ENS TOV OeopiAy 
Kal giAdperov); here both are grouped as examples of miotis. 
Sirach (4417) also passes at once from Enoch to Noah the Sixatos. 

7 It was by faith (riorer) that Noah, after being told by God (xpnuariabels, 
85, sc. mapa Tod Beod) of what was still unseen (Tdv pndétw BreTopevwr, 2.6. 
the deluge), veverently (etAaBndels, cp. 5") constructed (xareckevacev, as 1 P 


3°) an ark to save his household ; thus he condemned the world and became 
hetr of the righteousness that follows faith. 


The writer recalls, though he does not quote from, the story 
of Gn 63, fMicte: goes closely with edAdBnbels nateokedacey, 
and wept 7. p. BAetrouevwr goes with xpynpariobets (as Jos. Avt. iv. 
102, éxpnuatilero rept dv edetro), not with edAaByGeis, which is not 
a synonym for dofybeis—the writer is at pains always to exclude 
fear or dread from faith (cp. vv.” 27), Eis owrnpiay is to be 
taken as =“‘to save alive” (Ac 27% raoa édmis Tod cdlecbar jas, 
2784 rodro yap mpos THs tperepas owrnpias trdpxer). Av As (ze. by 
the faith he thus exhibited; as both of the following clauses 
depend on this, it cannot refer to the ark, which would suit only 
the first) katékpwe tov kéopoy, where karéxpivey corresponds to 
what is probably the meaning of Wis 41° xaraxpuwet d€ déKatos 
Kapov tovs Cavras aoeBels, though Kkapwv (=OGavwv) is not the 
point of Hebrews, which regards Noah’s action as shaming the 
world, throwing its dark scepticism into relief against his own 
shining faith in God (Josephus, in Ax-. i. 75, puts it less 
pointedly: 6 d€ Oeds Todrov pev THs dukaLocivys Hyd@yoe, KaTEdikale 
0 éxeivous); xédopos here (as in v.°8) means sinful humanity, 
almost in the sense so common in the Johannine vocabulary, 
the xdopos doeBov of 2 P 2°, Philo (de congressu erudit. 17) 
notes that Noah was the first man in the OT to be specially 
called (Gn 6°) 8ixavos; but our author, who has already called 
Abel and Noah dfkasos, does not use this fact; he contents 
himself with saying that ris kata twiotw Sixarocdvns éyévero KAnpd- 
vopos, 7.¢. he became entitled to, came into possession of, the 
duxatoovvy which is the outcome or property (kard «rX., as in 
Hellenistic Greek, cp. Eph 11, a periphrasis for the possessive 
genitive) of such faith as he showed. Acxatoovvyn here is the 
state of one who is God’s déxaros (6 dikaros pov, 10°8), A vivid 
description of Noah’s faith is given in Mark Rutherford’s novel, 
The Deliverance, pp. 162, 163. 


The faith of Abraham, as might be expected, receives more 
attention than that of any other (cp. Ac 7%). It is described in 
three phases (® 9-20. 17-19) ; the faith of his wife Sara is attached to 
his (11-2), and a general statement about his immediate descend- 
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ants is interpolated (15-16) before the writer passes from the second 
to the third phase. As in Sirach and Philo, Abraham follows 
Noah. ‘Ten generations were there from Noah to Abraham, 
to show how great was His longsuffering ; for all the generations 
were provoking Him, till Abraham our father came and received 
the reward of them all” (Pirke Adoth 58). 


8 Tt was by faith that Abraham obeyed his call to go forth to a place 
which he would receive as an inheritance ; he went forth, although he did not 
know where he was to go. *® It was by faith that he “sojourned” in the 
promised land, as in a foreign country, residing in tents, as did Isaac and 
Jacob, who were co-heirs with him of the same promise ; he was wazting for 
the City with tts fixed foundations, whose builder and maker is God. 


The first phase (v.8) is the call to leave Mesopotamia and 
travel West, which is described in Gn 12!£, The writer does not 
dwell, like Philo (de Abrahamo, 14), on the wrench of tearing 
oneself from one’s home. But, as Philo says that Abraham 
started dua 7@ KeAevoOjva, our author begins with kadodpevos. 
When the call came, he obeyed it—émjxougev éfedOetv (epexegetic 
infinitive), a reminiscence of Gn 12!4 kai elrev xvpios To 
"ABpap, "E€ehOe . . . Kal éropedOn “ABpap xabdrep eAddynoev ara 
xuptos. He went out from Mesopotamia, ph émortdpevos mob 
€pxetat, his faith being tested by this uncertainty. So Philo (de 
Migr. Abrah. 9) notes the point of the future dem in Gn 12!; 
it is eis waptupiay rictews Hv eriotevcev H Wox7 Ded. 

The insertion of 6 before xadovpevos (A D 33. 256. 467. 1739. 2127 sah 
boh arm Thdt.) turns the phrase into an allusion to Abraham’s change of 
name in Gn 17°, which is irrelevant to his earlier call to leave the far East. 

The second phase (vv.® 1°) is the trial of patience. He did 
not lose heart or hope, even when he did reach the country 
appointed to him, although he had to wander up and down it as 
a mere foreigner, eis (=ev, Mk 13'6, Ac 84) . . . &ddotpiov. 
He found the land he had been promised still in the hands of 
aliens, and yet he lived there, lived as an alien in his own 
country! Napwkyoev is the opposite of katdxycev (as in Gn 371), 
and with a fine touch of paradox the writer therefore goes on to 
describe Abraham as év oxnvais katouxjoas, contented patiently 
to lead a wandering, unsettled life. Such was all the ‘“‘ residence” 
he ever had! What sustained him was his miotts (v.19), his eager 
outlook for the City, ts texvitns kat Snuroupyds 6 Geds. Compare 
the scholion on Lucian’s Jov. Zrag. 38: dv O17 Oedv Kat Snprovpyov 
6 ebioeBis dvevpykws oytopds Epopov Kai texvirny Tov mavTos 
mpoeutpémisev. Texvirns 1s not a LXX term, and only began to 
be used of God in Alexandrian Judaism (e.g. in Wis 131). This 
is the one place in the NT where it is applied to God; after- 
wards (¢.g. Did. 128; Diognetus, 7?) it became more common. 
Anpoupyés is equally unique as a NT term for God, but it occurs 
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in 2 Mac 4}, and was used in classical literature frequently for a 
subordinate deity (cp. Schermann, Zexte u. Untersuchungen, 
xxxiv. 24. 23). In Apoc. Esdrae (ed. Tisch. 32) the phrase 
occurs, 6 rdons THs Kticews Syprovpyds. Our author simply writes 
texvitns Kat Sypoupyds as a rhetorical expression for maker or 
creator (82), without differentiating the one term from the other, 
as “designer” and “constructor” (cp. Philo, guis rer. div. 27, 
5 rexvitns . . . qvixa tov Kdopov eOnurovpyer: de mut. nom. 4, 
One TA TavTa 6 yevvnoas Kal TexviTevoas TaTHp, BoTE TO “ eyed cit 
eds ods” ivov éoti TH “ eywd eis Toinrys Kal Syprouvpyds ”). 

In ® the writer adds a new touch (as if to suggest that 
Abraham propagated his wioris) in peta “loadk kat “laxkdB 1—who 
shared the same outlook—rtévy ouykAnpovdpwv (a xown, though 
not a LXX, term for co-heir) tis émayyedtas THs atris. Their 
individual faith is noted later (vv.% 21). In sketching his fine 
mystical interpretation of Abraham’s hope, the author ignores 
the fact that Jacob, according to Gn 33!" (éroigce aitd éxel 
oixias), did erect a permanent settlement for himself at Sukkoth. 
His immediate interest is not in Isaac and Jacob but in 
Abraham, and in the contrast of the tent-life with the stable, 
settled existence in a city—the idea which recurs in 122? 1314, 
It is a Philonic thought in germ, for Philo (Leg. Adleg. 37) 
declares that the land promised by God to Abraham is a modus 
aya?) Kai ToAAH Kat oPddpa cddaiuwv, typifying the higher con- 
templation of divine truth in which alone the soul is at home, or 
that the soul lives for a while in the body as in a foreign land 
(de Somniis, 1*4), till God in pity conducts it safe to pntpdmodts or 
immortality. The historical Abraham never dreamed of a méXts, 
but our author imaginatively allegorizes the promised land once 
more (cp. 4°"), this time as (12%) a celestial éAts or Jerusalem, 
like Paul and the apocalyptists. According to later tradition 
in Judaism, the celestial Jerusalem was shown in a vision to 
Abraham at the scene of Gn 15%?! (Apoc. Bar. 44), or to Jacob at 
Bethel (Beresh. rabba on Gn 2817). *EgeSéxeto yap—and this 
showed the steady patience( 10%*) and inward expectation (11!) of 
his faith—rhv tods Bepedious (rovs, because it was such foundations 
that the tents lacked) €xoucay mékww. No doubt there was some- 
thing promised by God which Abraham expected and did get, in 
this life; the writer admits that (61°15), But, in a deeper sense, 
Abraham had yearnings for a higher, spiritual bliss, for heaven 
as his true home. The fulfilment of the promise about his 
family was not everything; indeed, his real faith was in an 
unseen future order of being (111). However, the realization of 
the one promise about Isaac (61815) suggests a passing word 
upon the faith of Sara (vv.1!: }), 


1 According to Jubilees 19'* Abraham lived to see Jacob’s manhood, 
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1 Tt was by faith that even (xal) Sara got strength to conceive, bearing a 
son when she was past the age for 2t—because she considered she could rely on 
flim who gave the promise. 1 Thus a single man, though (kat ratra) he was 
physically impotent, had issue in number “like the stars in heaven, countless 
as the sand on the seashore.” 


This is the first instance of a woman’s faith recorded, and she 
is a married woman. Paul (Ro 41%) ignores any faith on her 
part. Philo again praises Sarah, but not for her faith; it is her 
loyalty and affection for her husband which he singles out for 
commendation, particularly her magnanimity in the incident of 
Gn 16? (de Abrahamo, 42-44). Our author declares that even 
in spite of her physical condition (kal ait} Zdppa), she believed 
God when he promised her a child. The allusion is to the tale 
of Gn 1715-217, which the readers are assumed to know, with its 
stress on the renewal of sexual functions in a woman of her age. 
This is the point of xai airy, not ‘mere woman that she was ” 
(Chrysostom, Oec., Bengel), nor “in spite of her incredulity ” 
(Bleek), nor “Sara likewise,” ze. as well as Abraham (Delitzsch, 
Hofmann, von Soden, Vaughan), owing to her close connexion 
with Abraham (Westcott, Seeberg), though the notion of “ like- 
wise” is not excluded from the author’s meaning, since the 
husband also was an old man. A gloss (oreipa, 4 oreipa, 4 
oreipa ovca) was soon inserted by D* P, nearly all the versions, 
and Origen. This is superfluous, however, and probably arose 
from dittography (SAPPAZTEIPA). The general idea is plain, 
though there is a difficulty in 80vopiy édaBev (ze. from God) 
eis KataBodhvy oméppatos=els TO KataBdhAcoOa. oréppa, ze. for 
Abraham the male to do the work of generation upon her. This 
is how the text was understood in the versions, e.g. the Latin (“in 
conceptionem seminis”). Probably it was what the writer meant, 
though the expression is rather awkward, for xaraBoA} oéppartos 
means the act of the male; eis trodoy7v oréppatos would have 
been the correct words. This has been overcome (a) by omit- 
ting kat adh Xdppa as a gloss, or (b) by reading atti Zdppa. 
(a) certainly clears up the verse, leaving Abraham as the subject 
of both verses (so Field in Motes on Transl. of NT, p. 232, and 
Windisch) ; () is read by Michaelis, Storr, Rendall, Hort, and 
Riggenbach, the latter interpreting it not as “ dativus commodi,” 
but = “along with.” If the ordinary text is retained, the idea 
suggested in xai airy Xdppa is made explicit in mapa Katpdv 
#)Atxias. What rendered such faith hard for her was her physical 
condition. Philo (de Abrah. 22) applies this to both parents 
(dn yap drepyAKces yeyovdres Od paxpov Yhpas améyvwoay qaoos 
a7opav), and a woman in the period of life described in Gn 181)? 
is called by Josephus yivatoy tiv pAuKiay 43y mpoBeBAnKéds (Anz. 
vii. 8. 4). 
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His 7d rexvOoar (D* P 69. 436. 462. 1245. 1288. 2005 syrbk!) after EdaBev 
is a harmless gloss. The addition of érexev (x° K L P lat arm) after jAcklas 
was made when the force of xat (=even) before rapa katpdv was missed. 


Muordv Hyjoarto tov érayyerAdpevoy (10%) is an assertion which 
shows that the author ignores her sceptical laughter in Gn 18); 
he does not hesitate (cp. v.27) to deal freely with the ancient 
story in order to make his point, and indeed ignores the equally 
sceptical attitude of Abraham himself (Gn 171”). To be mortés 
in this connexion is to be true to one’s word, as Cicero observes 
in the de Officiis (i. 7: “fundamentum autem justitiae fides, id 
est dictorum conventorumque constantia et veritas”). The 
promise was fulfilled in this life, so that Sara’s faith resembles 
that of Noah (v.”). The fulfilment is described in v.!?, where, 
after 816 kal ah’ évds (ze. Abraham),! éyevrnPncov (p!? x Lv 
1739, etc.) is read by some authorities for éyev#Oycav (A D K P 
etc.), though the latter suits the dé in dd’ évés rather better. 
In either case something like réxva must be understood. *Aq¢’ 
évdg is resumed in kat taita (a v./. in 1 Co 68 for the less 
common kai rodro) vevexpwyévou (in the sense of Ro 4!9). 
Gen. r. on Gn 25! applies Job 1479 to Abraham, but the plain 
sense is given in Augustine’s comment (C7vtt. Ded, xvi. 28): “sicut 
aiunt, qui scripserunt interpretationes nominum Hebraeorum, 
quae his sacris literis continentur, Sara interpretatur princeps mea, 
Sarra autem uirtus. Unde scriptum est in epistula ad Hebraeos: 
Fide et ipsa Sarra uirtutem accepit ad emissionem seminis. 
Ambo enim seniores erant, sicut scriptura testatur; sed illa 
etiam sterilis et cruore menstruo iam destituta, propter quod 
iam parere non posset, etiam si sterilis non fuisset. Porro si 
femina sit prouectioris aetatis, ut ei solita mulierum adhuc 
fluant, de iuuene parere potest, de seniore non potest ; quamuis 
adhuc possit ille senior, sed de adulescentula gignere, sicut 
Abraham post mortem Sarrae de Cettura potuit [Gn 251], quia 
uiuidam eius inuenit aetatem. Hoc ergo est, quod mirum 
commendat apostolus, et ad hoc dicit Abrahae iam fuisse corpus 
emortuum, quoniam non ex omni femina, cui adhuc esset 
aliquod pariendi tempus extremum, generare ipse in illa aetate 
adhuc posset.” This elucidates He 11! 1%, In what follows, 
the author is quoting from the divine promise in Gn 22!7, a 
passage much used in later Jewish literature,? though this is the 
only full allusion to it in the NT (cf. Ro 9?"). 

Before passing to the third phase of Abraham’s faith, the 
writer adds (vv.!816) a general reflection on the faith of the 
patriarchs, an application of vv.® 1°, There were promises which 

ls 512 éuBréWare els’ ABpadu Tov marépa tuwy .. . Ore els Fr. 


2 The comparison of a vast number to stars and sands is common in Greek 
and Latin literature; cp. e.g. Pindar’s Olyms. 2°, and Catullus, 6120, 
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could not be fulfilled in the present life, and this aspect of faith 
is now presented. 

13 (These all died in faith without obtaining the promises ; they only 
saw them far away and hailed them, owning they were ‘‘ strangers and 
exeles” upon earth. 14 Now people who speak in this way plainly show they 
are in search of a fatherland. © If they thought of the land they have left 
behind, they would have time to go back, ® but they really aspire to the better 
land in heaven. That is why God ts not ashamed to be called their God ; he 
has prepared a City for them.) 

Oito. wévres (those first mentioned in %!2, particularly the 
three patriarchs) died as well as lived kxat& miotw, which is 
substituted here for wiore. either as a literary variety of ex- 
pression, or in order to suggest wiorts as the sphere and standard 
of their characters. The writer argues that the patriarchs 
already possessed a iors in eternal life beyond the grave; 
their very language proves that. M? kopuodpevor explains the 
mtorts in which they died; this is the force of wy. All they had 
was a far-off vision of what had been promised them, but a 
vision which produced in them a glad belief—id8dvtes kat domacd- 
pevot, the latter ptc. meaning that they hailed the prospect with 
delight, sure that it was no mirage. The verb here is less meta- 
phorical than, e.g., in Musonius (ed. Hense), vi.: riv 8€ Cony ds 
Tov ayabdv peyrotov doraloueBa, or Philo (éydryoov obv dperas Kai 
doraca Puy TH ceavrod, guis rer. div. heres, 8). Two interesting 
classical parallels may be cited, from Euripides (Jon, 585-587 : 

ov TavTov €ldos Paiverar TOY TpayydTwv 

mpocwley ovtwy eyyibev & Spwpevur. 

eyo Se ryv pev cupopav aomdlopuar) 
and Vergil (Aen. 3°%4 “Italiam laeto socii clamore salutant”). 
Chrysostom prettily but needlessly urges that the whole metaphor 
is nautical (rSv wAcovrwv Kai moppwOev Spwvtwv Tas modes Tas 
mooupévas, as mplv 7 civeAOeiy eis airas TH mpocpyoe AaBdvres 
auras oikeovvrat). 

Kopiodpevor (p!® x* P W 33, etc.) is more likely to be original than a con- 
formation to 10° 1189; the sense is unaffected if we read the more common 
AaBdvres (8° DK LY 6. 104. 1739, Orig.), The reading of A arm (mpoadeta- 
pevo.) makes no sense. 

Kai épodoyjoartes, for to reside abroad carried with it a 
certain stigma, according to ancient opinion (cp. eg. Zp. 
Aristeae, 249, xadov év idia. kat Gyv kat redevtav. 4 9€ Eevia trois 
pev mrévyou Katappovnow epydlerat, tots S€ movaiow dvedos, ws 
bua kaxiay éxrertwoxdow : Sir 2922-8 etc.). The admission, Ste 
tévor Kai mapemtSnpot eiow emt yfs, is a generalization from the 
Oriental deprecation of Jacob in Gn 47° (clrev “TaxoB 79 Bapad, 
ai Hepa Tav érwv THS Cwns mov Gs mapoKG xrd.), and the similar 
confession of Abraham in Gn 234 to the sons of Heth, wdpotxos 
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kai maperiSnuos eye cit pel? Suav. The ét yys is a homiletic 
touch, as in Ps 119! (adpouxds eis év TH yy). In both cases this 
dporoyia tis éAmidos (107%) is made before outsiders, and the 
words émi ris ys start the inference (vv.!*16) that the true home 
of these confessors was in heaven. Such a mystical significance 
of g€vor kal mapeml8ypor, which had already been voiced in the 
psalter, is richly and romantically developed by Philo, but it never 
became prominent in primitive Christianity. Paul’s nearest 
approach to it is worded differently (Phil 37°, where 76 woAérevpa 
corresponds to warpis here). In Eph 2!?19, indeed, Christians are 
no longer £évot cat mdpoixor, for these terms are applied literally 
to pagans out of connexion with the chosen People of God. The 
only parallel to the thought of Hebrews is in 1 P, where Christians 
are mapemidyuot (11) and wapoiko: kal raperdypot (211), The term 
éévoris used here as a synonym for wéporxor, which (cp. Eph 22% 19) 
would be specially intelligible to Gentile Christians. [Zapemi- 
Sypos only occurs in the LXX in Gn 23, Ps 3918; in the 
Egyptian papyri rapemidnpodvres (consistentes) denotes foreigners 
who settled and acquired a domicile in townships or cities like 
Alexandria (GCP. i. 40, 55; cp. A. Peyron’s Papyri graeci R. 
Taur. Muset Aegyptii, 38 trav raperdypotvrev Kai [ka |roukovvtwv 
e[v] [r]avrai[s] Eévwv), and for éévor=peregrini, Zp. Arist. 1009 f. 
The use of such metaphorical terms became fairly common in 
the moral vocabulary of the age, quite apart from the OT, e.g. 
Marcus Aurelius, ii. 17 (6 5é Buds wéAeuos Kai E€vov émidypia). A 
similar symbolism recurs in the argument of Epictetus (ii. 23, 36 f.) 
against the prevalent idea that logic, style, and eloquence are the 
end of philosophy: ofov ef tus amidv eis THY watpida THv éavrod 
kat Siodevwv tavdoxelov Kadov apécavtos ait@ Tod mavdoKelov KatTa- 
pévo ev TO TravOoKeiw. avOpwre, éredAdov cov THs mpobérews’ odK Eis 
Tovro ddeves, GAAG Sua TovTov . . . 7d 8% mpoxeipevov éxeivo’ eis THY 
matpioa éravedOeiv. In a more specifically religious sense, it is 
expressed in the saying of Anaxagoras quoted by Diogenes 
Laertius (ii. 3. 7, mpos Tov eirdévra, “ ovdév cor peer THS marpidos,” 
“edpryper” ey, “Euor yap Kal opddpa pede THS marpidos,” Sei~as 
tov otpavév). According to Philo, the confession that they were 
strangers and pilgrims meant that the soul in this world longed 
to return to its pre-existent state in the eternal order, and could 
never feel at home among things material. So, e.g., de confus. 
ling. 17, 8a rodro of kara Movojy codol ravres eiodyovrat “ rapot- 
kowvres” ai yap Tovrwv Wuxai oréhdovrar wey arouxiay obdSérore THY 
é€ otpavod, cidfacr dé Evexa rod PiAobeduovos Kal piAopabovs 
cis rHv meplyeov plow dzrodyuelv . . . eravepxovrar exeioe dA, 
bev wpunOnoav rd mpdrov, warpida ev Tov ovpdviov xSpov ev 
modtrevovrat, evyv S& Tov weptyeiov év @ mapwxyoav vouicoveat Kr. 
In Cherub, 33, 34, commenting on mdporxor in Lv 2528, he argues 
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that this is the real position of all wise souls towards God, since 
each of us is a stranger and sojourner in the foreign city of the 
world where God has for a time placed us till we return to Him. 

The metaphor had been applied, in a derogatory sense, by Sallust to the 
lazy and sensual men who never know what real life means, but who pass 
through it heedlessly: ‘‘many human beings, given over to sensuality and 


sloth (‘ventri atque somno’), uneducated, and uncultured, have gone through 
life like travellers” (‘‘ vitam sicuti peregrinantes transiere,” Cazz/. 2). 


Such a confession proves (v.!*) that the men in question are 
not satisfied with the present outward order of things; éugavi- 
touow (Esth 272 xai adrn évepavicey TO Bacired Ta THs eriBovdArs : 
Ac 23, OGZJS. (iii A.D.) 429, Syl. 226° ryyv re rapovalay eudavi- 
cavtwv tov Bacidews), they thus avow or affirm, 81 matpida 
émuLntodow (Valckenaer’s conjecture, ére Cyrotor, is ingenious but 
needless, cp. 1314). For wdtpts in a mystical sense, compare Philo, 
de Agric. 14, commenting on Gn 474): 7 yap 6vte raca Wryx7 
copod zarpida pev ovpaver, Eévynv dé yav éAaxe, Kal vopile Tov 
pev godias oikov idvov, Tov S€ cwparos dOveiov, @ Kal mapemionpetv 
olerat. Here it is ‘‘heaven, the heart’s true home.” The 
creditable feature in this kind of life was that these men had 
deliberately chosen it.1 Had they liked, they might have taken 
another and a less exacting line (v.15). Ei pév (as in 84) éuyy- 
povevor (referring to the continuous past) xrA. The pvnpovevovow 
of 8* D* was due to the influence of the preceding presents, 
just as éuvynpovevoav (33. 104. 216 Cosm.) to the influence of 
e€€Bynoav, which in turn was smoothed out into the usual NT 
term ¢&\Oov (XS DK LW 436. gig. 1288. 1739). Mvypovevery 
here has the sense of “giving a thought to,” as in Jos. Azz. vi. 
37, ovTe Tpophs euvynpdovevoev ovl drvov, and below in v.22. Time 
(as Ac 24%), as elsewhere in Hebrews, rather than opportunity 
(x Mac 15%4 wets Se Kaupov exovres dvrexopeOa THs KAnpovopias 
Hpov Kal Tov Tarépwv nyav), is the idea of elxoy Gv Katpdv, Karpds 
taking an infinitive évaxdpyor (so Codex A in Jg 11° Kat dvexa- 
pwev mpos tov rarépa adris, for the éréorpepev of B), as in Eurip. 
Rhesus, 10 (kaipos yap axodcat). 

Philo remarks of Abraham: ris & ovx ay perarpamduevos tadidpounoev 
oikade, Bpaxda pev ppovricas Tav weddovoGy édrrldwy, Thy O€ mapotcay aroplay 
arevdwy éxpvyeiv (de Abrahamo, 18). 

“‘Sometimes he wished his aims had been 
To gather gain like other men; 
Then thanked his God he’d traced his track 


Too far for wish to drag him back.” 
(THomas Harpy, Zhe Two Men.) 


On the contrary (v.16), so far from that, they held on, the writer 


1Cp. Zest. Job xxxiil. (otrw Karyo nynodpnv Ta end, dvr’ oddévos mpds 
éxelvnv Thy wodw Tepi Fs NeAGANKEY mot 0 dryyeNos). 
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adds ; viv 8€ (logical, as in 8°, not temporal) kpeittovos dépéyovrar, 
rod éotw émoupaviou (so God is described in 2 Mac 3% as 6 rav 
Katouktay éroupdviov éxwv). Ard obx émaocxdverar (compare 211) 
abtods & Beds “beds” emkadetoOar (epexegetic infinitive) “ adv,” 
referring to Ex 3°, Eye eciye . . . Oeds "ABpadp kat Geds “Ioadk Kat 
Oeds "Iaxw, which the writer! interprets (cp. Mk 1276-27) as an 
assurance of immortality. Their hope of a zarpis or heavenly 
home was no illusion; it was because God had such a zoAus 
(v.10) all ready for them that he could call himself their God. 
He might have been ashamed to call himself such, had he not 
made this provision for their needs and prepared this reward for 
their faith (jrotuacev, cp. Mt 23°). 

The third phase of the faith of Abraham (vv.!7!®) is now 
chronicled, followed by three instances of faith at the end of 
life, in Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph (vv.0-22), 


1 Tt was by faith (wiore), “when Abraham was put to the test, that he 
sacrificed Isaac” ; he was ready to sacrifice ‘‘ his only son,” although he had 
received the promises, and had been told (mpods bv, as 5°) that (871 recitative) 
‘“3t zs through Isaac (not Ishmael) that your offspring shall be reckoned” — 
19 for he considered God was able even to raise men from the dead. Hence 
(80ev, causal) he did get him back, by what was a parable of the resurrection. 
20 Tt was by faith that Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau in connection with the 
future. It was by faith that, when Jacob was dying (dmobvicKkwv), he 
blessed each of the sons of Joseph, ‘‘ bending in prayer over the head of his 
staff.” ™ It was by faith that Joseph at his end (redevrav only here) thought 
about the exodus of the sons of Israel, and gave orders about his own bones. 


The supreme test of Abraham’s zioris is found in the story 
of Gn 22118, which Jewish tradition always reckoned as the last 
and sorest of his ten trials (Pirke Aboth 5*). It is cited in 
4 Mac 1618-20 as a classical example of trouovy (ddetrere ravra 
mévov tropévew Od. Tov Oedv, dv dv Kai 6 marnp judv “ABpadp 
éorevoev TOv eOvordropa viov cpayidcat Ioadk xtA.). In y.!" the 
perfect tense mpocevyvoxey may mean ‘‘the ideally accomplished 
sacrifice, as permanently recorded in scripture” (Moulton, so 
Diat. 2751); but it is more likely to be aoristic (cp. Simcox, 
Lang. of NT., pp. 104, 126). Metpafédpnevos echoes Gn 22! (6 
Geds éreipaley tov ’ABpadu). Kai (epexegetic) tov povoyera (a 
Lucan use of the term in the NT)? mpooédepev (conative imper- 
fect of interrupted action, like éxdAouv in Lk 15%) 6 tag émayye- 
Nias dvadegdpevos, z.¢. the promises of a son, of a numerous line 
of descendants (v.!*), and of a blessing thus coming to all nations. 

1 Origen (Jod. ii. 17): meyddn yap Swped rots marpidpyas Td Tov Oedv avri 
dvbparos rpoodpar Thy éxelvww dvopactay TH Oeds< idlg abrod mpoonyopia. 

? The LXX of Gn 22? reads rd dyaanrév, but perhaps the writer of IIpds 
‘Efpalous read a text like that underlying Aquila (rdv uovoyer§), Josephus 
(rov povoyerh, Ant. i. 3. 1), and Symmachus (rdv pdvov). Movoyers and 


d-yarnrés, as applied to a son, tended to shade into one another. Philo reads 
ayamnros kal udvos (quod deus tmmut. 4, etc.). 
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This is made explicit in v.18, with its quotation from Gn 21!2, 
For dvadéyouar in the sense of ‘‘secure,” see the line from 
Sophocles’ “Ichneutae,” in Oxyrh. Papyri, vii. 25 (dv BotBos ipiv 
elre x[ a |vedeéaro). 

In v.! Noytodpevos (as Ro 88 etc.) explains why he had the 
courage to sacrifice Isaac, although the action seemed certain to 
wreck the fulfilment of what God had promised him. He held 
dtu Kal é€k vexpdv éyelpew (weakened into éyetpar by A P, etc.) 
Suvatés (Dan 3) os éore Swvards éfeA€oOau Huds xrA., and Ro 421) 
sc. €otw 6 Qeds. Abraham, says Philo (de Abrahamo, 22), ravra 
noe Ged Svvarda oxeddv e€ ere oTapydvwv Tovti 7d ddypa mpouabortoa, 
Later (32) he speaks of this sacrifice as the most outstanding 
action in Abraham’s life—éAlyou yop Sdéw pdvar macas doa 
Geopidreis trepBdAAe. It was ‘6a complicated and brilliant act of 
faith” (A. B. Davidson), for God seemed to contradict God, 
and the command ran counter to the highest human affection 
(Wis 108% codia.. . éml réxvov arrAdyxvois icxupov épvdagev). As 
Chrysostom put it, this was the special trial, ra yap tod Oeod 
€ddKxet Tols TOD Geod pdxecOar, Kal mictis eudyxeTo TicTEL, Kal mpdc- 
Taypa érayyeXia. Hence (ev, in return for this superb faith) 
éxopioato, he did recover him (kouilecOar, as in Gn 387 etc., of 
getting back what belongs to you),! in a way that prefigured the 
resurrection (kpe(rrovos dvacrdcews, v.*>). Such is the meaning 
of év wapaBodq (cp. 99). Isaac’s restoration was to Abraham a 
sort? of resurrection (v.%>* ‘‘quaedam resurrectionis fuit species, 
quod subito liberatus fuit ex media morte,” Calvin). ’Ev zapa- 
Born has been taken sometimes in two other ways. (a) =7apa- 
BodGs, ze. beyond all expectation, almost aapaddgéws, zap’ 
éAzrida(s), or in a desperate peril, as Polybius says of Hannibal 
(i, 23. 7, dveAriotws kal rapaBddruws abros ev TH oxady diepvye). 
This is at any rate less far-fetched than—(d) “‘whence he had 
originally got him, figuratively-speaking,” as if the allusion was 
to vevexpwpévov (in v.!2)! Against (a) is the fact that zapaBody 
never occurs in this sense. 


Augustine’s comment is (Czvzt. Dez, xvi. 32): ‘‘non haesitauit, quod sibi 
reddi poterat immolatus, qui dari potuit non speratus. Sic intellectum est 
et in epistula ad Hebraeos, et sic expositum [He 111719] . . . cuius simili- 
tudinem, nisi illius unde dicit apostolus: Qui proprio filio non pepercit, sed 
pro nobis omnibus tradidit eum?” He makes Isaac carrying the wood a type 
of Christ carrying his cross, and the ram caught in the thicket typical of 
Christ crowned with thorns. According to the later Jewish tradition (/%27ge 
R. Eliezer, 31), Isaac’s soul, which had left his body as his father’s sword 








1 Josephus (Amt, i. 13. 4) describes the father and son as map édmldas 
éavrovds Kexomiouévot, Philo (de Josepho, 35, 70 kouloacba tov adedpdv) has 


the same usage. 
2 Aelian (Var. Hist. iii. 33) speaks of Satyrus the flautist, rpémov twa 


thy réxvnv expavrlfwr mapaBory Ty mpds Piiocodilar. 
12 
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was falling, returned at the words, ‘‘ Lay not thy hand on the lad”; thus 
Abraham and Isaac ‘‘ learned that God would raise the dead.” 

The next three instances are of mlotts as brdcrucrs eAmilopévor, 
the hope being one to be realized in the destiny of the race 
(vy.20-22), 

The solitary instance of miotts in Isaac (v.70) is that men- 
tioned in Gn 2728: 2% 3% 40 4 faith which (111) anticipated a future 
for his two sons, EdAdynoev, of one man blessing another, as in 
7M In kat mept peAddvtwv (sc. mpoyydrwv), where péAAev refers 
to a future in this world, the xaé simply? emphasizes zrepi ped- 
Aovrwy ebdAdynoev, and the whole phrase goes with «iAdyncer, 
not with wiore. The very fact that he blessed his two sons 
proved that he believed the divine promises to them would be 
realized in the future. The next two instances of faith are taken 
from death-beds ; ‘it is faith, not in personal immortality, but in 
the continuance of the chosen race. In y.*! the writer quotes 
from Gn 47°! Kal mpooexivycev “lopanA émi TO axpov THs paBdou 
airod, where the LXX by mistake has read Awpn (staff) instead 
of myr9n (bed), and the incident is loosely transferred to the later 


situation (Gn 48%), when Jacob blessed the two sons of Joseph. 
Supporting himself on? his staff, he bowed reverently before 
God, as he blessed the lads. (In the Ep. Barnabas 13%, the 
writer interprets Jacob’s preference for the younger son as a 
proof that Christians, not Jews, were the real heirs of God’s 
blessing!) In v.72 the argument draws upon Gn 5025 (Ex 
1319, Jos 24%"), where Joseph makes the Israelites swear to 
remove his remains from Egypt to the promised land, so con- 
fident was he that God’s promise to the people would one day 
be fulfilled. Tedeuray (Gn 50% kal érededtyoev “Iwonp) wept ris 
é€d8ou (only here in this sense in NT) tay uidv “lopatd épvnpdveuce 
(called to mind, as v.15) kat wept tOv édoréwv (uncontracted form 
as in LXX and Mt 2327, Lk 24%9; cp. Cronert, Wem. Graeca 
fHercul, 1664) attoé éveteiNato. Joseph’s faith also was shown in 
his conviction of the future promised by God to Israel, but it 
found a practical expression in the instructions about conveying 
his mummy out of Egypt (Sir 4918 kai ra. 607d adrod émeoxeryoar). 

The ninth example of wiors is Moses, of whom almost as 
much is made as of Abraham. Five instances of faith are 
mentioned in connexion with his career (vv.25-29), 


3 Tt was by faith that Moses was ‘hidden for three months” (rplunvov, 
sc. xpbvov) after birth by his parents, because ‘they saw” the child was 








‘To suggest that it means ‘‘even” is flat. for a blessing, ex hypothes?, 
referred to the future. Its omission (by 8 K L P, the eastern versions, etc.) 
is more easily explained than its insertion. ; 

21 K 1% mpoocextvncey 6 Baoideds ert ri Koirnv, ert has the same local 
sense. 
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“beautiful” (Ac 7%), and had no fear of the royal decree. 4 It was by faith 
that Moses refused, ‘when he had grown up,” to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter ; ™ ill-treatment with God's people he preferred to the passing 
pleasures of sin, 8 considering obloguy with the messiah to be richer wealth 
than all Egypt's treasures—for he had an eye to the Reward. ™ It was by 
faith that he left Egypt, not from any fear of the king’s wrath ; like one 
who saw the King Invisible, he never flinched. * It was by faith that he 
celebrated “‘ the passover” and performed the sprinkling by blood, so that ‘the 
destroying angel” (cf. 1 Co 10") might not touch Israels firstborn. ™ It was 
by faith that they crossed the Red Sea (Ac 7°**) ike dry land—and when the 
Egyptians attempted tt, they were drowned. 

Moses (v.?%) owed the preservation of his life as an infant to 
the courageous miotis of his parents (watépwv = yoveis, parentes, 
like patres in Ovid’s Metam. 4%1, and Plato’s Leges, vi. 772 E, 
ayabav ratépwv dive). The writer quotes from Ex 2% 8, adding 
that, as the result of their faith, they had no fear of the royal 
edict (didrayua as in Jos. Ant. xvi. 16.5; Wis 117 etc.). This is 
the main point of their rioris. On doretoy see Philo’s vit. Mos. 
i. 3: yevvnbeis odv 6 mais edOds dw evédawwev doreorépay 7) Kar 
iSudryv, ds Kal TOV TOD TUpdvvoV KypLypaTwr, ép dooV oldV TE Hy, 
Tovs yovels dAoynoat). The Hebrew text makes the mother act 
alone, but the LXX gives the credit to both parents; and this 
tradition is followed by Philo and Josephus (Azz. ii. 9. 4), as by 
our author. 

The parents of Moses are the first anonymous people in the roll-call of 
faith’s representatives. Calvin rather severely ranks their faith on a lower 
level, because the parents of Moses were moved by the external appearance 
of their child, and because they ought to have brought him up themselves 
(‘‘notandum est fidem quae hic laudatur ualde fuisse imbecillam. Nam 
quum posthabito mortis suae metu Mosen deberent educare, eum exponunt. 
Patet igitur illorum fidem breui non tantum uacillasse sed fuisse collapsan”). 
Still, he reflects that this is after all an encouragement, since it proves that 
even weak faith is not despised by God. Chrysostom’s comment is kinder ; 
the writer, he thinks, means to afford additional encouragement to his 
readers by adducing not only heroes, but commonplace people as examples 
of faith (dojuwy, dvwrvdmwyr). . 

Another (7) gloss has been inserted here, after v.**, by D* 1827 and 
nearly all the MSS of the Latin versions, viz. lore: uéyas yevouevos Mwvofjs 
dveidev Tov Alyimriov Karavody Tiv Tamelywow Tay ddehpGy atrod, a homi- 
letical application of Ex 2": !? (used in Ac 77), 


The second item of faith (v.*4) is the first individual proof by 
Moses himself. Josephus (Azz. i. 9. 7) makes Moses refuse the 
Pharaoh’s crown when a baby. The Pharaoh’s daughter placed 
the child in her father’s arms; he took it, pressed it to his 
bosom, and to please his daughter graciously put the crown upon 
its head. But the child threw it to the ground and stamped on 
it. Which seemed ominous to the king! The writer of Hebrews 
avoids such fancies, and simply summarizes Ex 2"f, where 
Moses péyas yevopevos (from Ex 2"; ze, as Calvin points out, 
when his refusal could not be set down to childish ignorance 
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of the world, nor to youthful impetuousness) jpyycaro (with 
infinitive as in Wis 1227 1616 171°) \éyeOar vids Ouyatpds Papad. 
His religious motive in declining the title and position of son to 
an Egyptian princess (Jub 47°) is now given (v.75); pédov 
€Xdpevos (for the construction and idea, cp. OGZS. 669! padrAov 
THv TOV TpoTépwv érdpxwv aidviov cvvnOeav prrdccwv 7<u> THV 
mpoakaipov Tivos aoiKiay peyLnodmevos) GuyKaKouxEtoOa. (a new 
compound, unknown to the LXX) 16 Aa Tod Oeod 4 mpdoKatpor (a 
non-LXX term! which first occurs in 4 Mac 15?-®- 28, and passed 
into the early Christian vocabulary as an antithesis to aidvios) 
éxew dpaptias dmédavow. The dpoptia is the sin which he 
would have committed in proving disloyal to the People of God ; 
that might have been pleasant for the time being, but mots 
looks to higher and lasting issues (10%4 r11). It would have 
been “sin” for him to choose a high political career at court, 
the “sin” of apostasy ; he did what others in their own way had 
done afterwards (10%, cp. 13°). 

For amédavois see Antipater of Tarsus (Stob. Florzleg. Ixvii. 25): Tov 0 
HOcov <Blov>, eEovolay diddvra mpds dkoraclav kal rokthwv Hdovdv dmrddavow 
dryevvv Kal puxpoxapav, lodbcov voulfovor, and 4 Mac 58, where the tyrant 
taunts the conscientious Jews, kal yap dvénrov rotro Td wh dmrodavery TwWY Xwpis 
éveldous ndéwy. Philo (wzt. Mos. 1. 6: yevdmevds te Siadepdvrws doKnrhs 
bdvyodeclas Kal rdv aBpodlartov Biov ws ovdels Erepos xAevdoas—Wuxy yap 
érd0er uudvy fv, od owuarr) praises the asceticism of Moses in the palace 
of the Pharaoh, but gives an interpretation of his reward which is lower 
than that of our author; he declares (i. 27) that as Moses renounced the 
high position of authority which he might have enjoyed in Egypt (ére:6) yap 
tiv Alyirrov karé\urev ipyemoviav, Ovyarptoods Tot rére BaoiNevovTos wv), 
because he disapproved of the local injustice, God rewarded him with 
authority over a greater nation. 


In v.76 the reason for this renunciation of the world is 
explained. MetLova modrov Hynodpevos (cp. v.1! and Aoywrdmevos 
in v.!9) tay Atydmtou Oyoaupay Tov dveidiopsv tod Xprotod (as 
involved in ovykaxovxetoGar to AaG Tod Oeod). This is one of 
the writer’s dinting phrases. There is a special obloquy in being 
connected with Christ. It is one of the things which Christians 
have to face to-day (131%), and, the writer argues, it has always 
been so; Moses himself, the leader of God’s people at the first, 
showed his iors by deliberately meeting it. The obloquy was 
part of the human experience of Jesus himself (12? 1312), but the 
point here in rév déve&iopdy tod Xpiotod is that, by identifying 
himself with God’s people in Egypt, Moses encountered the 
same évedcopds as their very messiah afterwards was to endure. 
He thus faced what the writer, from his own standpoint, does 
not hesitate to call roy dveducpov 70d Xpiorod. Whether he had 
in mind anything further, eg. the idea that 6 Xpuords here 

1 Tt recurs in an edict of Caracalla (215 A.D.), quoted by Mitteis-Wilcken, 
£3250: 
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means the pre-incarnate Logos, as though a mystical sense 
like that of 1 Co r1o* underlay the words, is uncertain and 
rather unlikely, though the idea that Christ was suffering in the 
person of the Israelites, or that they represented him, might be 
regarded as justified by the language, eg., of Ps 89°! (rod dve- 
dia pod trav SovAwv cou... ob dveidicay 76 dvtddAaypa Tod Xpicrod 
gov). The experiences of ingratitude and insulting treatment 
which Moses suffered at the hands of Israel illustrate Chry- 
sostom’s definition of tov évedurpov tod Xpicrod: 7O wéxpe réAovs 
Kat eoxdtns dvamrvons macxew KaKOs . . . TOTO éorw dvedicpds 
tov Xpuotov, dray tis wap’ dv evepyeret dvewdiCyra (citing Mt 27°), 
The basis of this estimate of life is now given: dwéB\emev yap eis 
thy picOarodociav, as the writer desired his readers to do (10% 
11°), *AzoSdérev eis is a common phrase for keeping one’s eye 
upon, having regard to, eg. Theophrastus, ii. 10, xai eis éxetvoy 
droBAérwv : Josephus, Bell. Jud. ii. 15. 1, 6 pev . . . eis povov rd 
AvouteXes 76 €k TdV dprayav aroBAérwv, rapyKovcev. Mr. Starkie, 
in his note on Arist. Acharn. 32, suggests that droBAémrewv, which 
is common in the comic poets and is also a philosophical term 
(e.g. Plato’s Phaedo, 115 C; Phaedrus, 234 D), “was used like 
*to prescind’ in English,” ze. to fix one’s gaze on a Single 
object by withdrawing it from everything else. 

The third act of faith in his life (v.?”) is his withdrawal from 
Egypt to Midian (Ex 2!f=Ac 79), In ph oBnbels tov Oupdy 
tod Baowkéws the author ignores the statement of the OT that 
Moses did fly from Egypt, in terror of being punished by the 
king for having murdered the Egyptian (¢pyyv dpetAucrov Baotréws 
dmodupackwv, Philo, de wit. Mos. i. 9). Josephus in his own 
way also (Ant. il. 10. 1) eliminates the motive of fear. Our 
author declares that if Moses did retreat from Egypt, it was 
from no fear of Pharaoh, but in the faith that God had a future 
and a mission for him still; he had as little fear of Pharaoh as 
his parents had had, tév yap ddpatov (sc. BaciAéa) ds dpav éxapré- 
pyoev (cp. Sir 2? evduvov tHv Kapdiav cov Kal Kaptépyoov). “The 
courage to abandon work on which one’s heart is set, and accept 
inaction cheerfully as the will of God, is of the rarest and highest 
kind, and can be created and sustained only by the clearest 
spiritual vision” (Peake). The language and thought are illus- 
trated by Epict. ii. 16. 45-46: é« rs duavolas exBare . . . Avayy, 
poBov, eribvpiav, pOdvov, emixatpexakiav, piAapyvpiayv, padaxiay, 
axpaciav. Taira 8 ov éoTw dddAus exBarety, ef ry Tpds povov TOV 
Gedy aroBAé€rovra, éxeivy for mpoomerovO0Ta, Tois éxeivov mpooT- 
dypact Kabwowwpevov. The phrase &s épv means the inward 
vision where, as Marcus Aurelius observes (x. 26), dpSpev, odyt 
ros 6pOarpots, GA’ oby Hrrov évapyas. In the de Mundo, 399, 
God is described as doparos dv dAAw rAHV Aoy~cuo. Philo had 
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already singled out this trait in Moses, e.g. de mutat. nomin. 2: 
Movojs 6 THs devdods pioeus Gears kal Oedrrys—eis yap Tov 
yogov paoly abrov ot Beton xen pot cicehOety (Ex 20°), THY 
d.0parov kat do waTov ovoiav aiverTopevol, In vet. Mos. 1 15 he 
declares that the Pharaoh had no notion of any invisible God 
(undéva 76 raparay vontoy Gedy ew ray dpardv vouifwr), and later 
on, commenting on Ex 20?! (i. 28), he adds that Moses entered 
the darkness, rovréorw eis my dewdh Kal ddpatov Kal dorcparov TOV 
ovTwv TapaderyPLaTLKyV ovolay, TO. a0éara pioet Ovnrn KaTAaVvOMV. 

On pi poBnbels tov Oupdv tod Baotdéws, it may be noted that 
the Stoics took the prudential line of arguing that one ought not 
needlessly to provoke a tyrant: ‘sapiens nunquam potentium 
iras provocabit, immo declinabit, non aliter quam in navigando 
procellam ” (Seneca, Z/. xiv. 7). Various attempts have been 
made to explain away the contradiction between this statement 
and that of Ex 214. (a) Some think they are not irreconcilable ; 
‘“‘so far as his life was concerned, he feared, but in a higher 
region he had no fear” (A. B. Davidson), ze. he was certain 
God would ultimately intervene to thwart Pharaoh, and so took 
precautions to save his own life in the interest of the cause. This 
is rather artificial, however, though maintained by some good 
critics like Lunemann. (0) Or, the @vuzcos may be not anger at 
the murder of the Egyptian, but the resentment of Moses’ action 
in refusing a court position and withdrawing from Egypt 
(Vaughan, Dods, Delitzsch, etc.). (¢) A more favourite method 
is to deny that the writer is alluding to Ex 21*15 at all, and to 
refer the passage to the real Exodus later (so Calvin, Bleek, 
Westcott, Seeberg, and many other edd.); but this is to antici- 
pate v.%8, and the Israelites were ordered out of Egypt by 
Pharaoh, not exposed to any anger of his. 

The fourth act of faith (v.25) is his obedience to the divine 
orders of Ex 1212-48 (cp. Wis 185%), which proved that he be- 
lieved, in spite of appearances, that God had protection and a 
future for the People. Memotnxev is another aoristic perfect ; mpdo- 
xvots is not a LXX term, and @éyyavw (@lyy) only occurs in LXX 
in Ex 198 (= Heb 12%). As @tyyavw may take a genitive (127°) 
as well as an accusative, dAobpevov might go-with mpwrdtoKa (Ze, 
of the Egyptians) and @iyy with adray (the Israelites), Note the 
alliteration in miote. wen, méoxa .. . mpdoxvow. The tva pj 
clause explains thy mpdcyxuow Tod aipatos. 


By one Old Latin, or at any rateanon-Vulgate, text of this passage, in Codex 
Iarleianus (ed. E. S. Buchanan, Sacred Latin Lexis, i., 1912), a gloss is 
inserted at this point: ‘‘ fide praedaverunt Aegyptios exeuntes ” (Ex 12% 38), 
which was evidently known to Sedulius Scotus (Migne, ciii. 268 €), wha 
quotes it as ‘‘ fide praed: AV erunt Aegyptios, quia crediderunt se iterum in 
Aegyptum non reyersuros,’ 
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The fifth act of faith (v.2°) is the crossing of the Red Sea 
(Ex 141%), Strictly speaking, this is an act of faith on the part 
of the Israelites; the 8:é€Byoav depends on, for its subject, the 
attév of v.78, But those who crossed were of éfe\Odvres ef 
Aiyizrov da Moitcéws (31°), and the action is the direct sequel 
to that of v.?8, though Moses is now included in the People. 84 
Enpas yijs is from Ex 14%; dvaBatvew goes with the genitive as 
well as with the accusative. The Israelites took a risk, in 
obedience to God’s order, and so proved their miotts. But there 
are some things which are possible only to faith. “Hs (z.¢. épvOpa 
Oaracon) metpav haBdvtes ot Aiydmrio. KatendOnoar (from Ex 154 
kateroOnoav év épv0pa Oaddocn, B), z.e. the Egyptians tried it and 
were swallowed up in the sea. Here zefpav AapBavew is a 
classical phrase for (2) making an attempt, almost in the sense of 
testing or risking. They “ventured on” (cp. Dt 28°° 4 rpudepa, 
Hs odxl metpay eaBev 6 rots airis Baivew ext ths yhs), or tried 
it (cp. Jos. Ant 8. 6. 5, codias Bovdropevn AaPetv setpav, 
etc.). The other meaning is that (4) of getting experience (so 
in v.°6), which is often the sad result of (a); so, e.g., Demosth. 
in Artstocratem, 131, AaBwv épyw ths éxeivov piAias metpav. The 
writer ignores the legendary embroidery of Philo (w7#. Mos. iii. 
34; ws emt EnpGs drparod Kal ALGwdovs eddpovs—expavpsOn yap H 
Yappos kal m oropas airns oicia cvpdpica Hvibn). 

Two more instances of faith are specially cited, both in con- 
nexion with the fall of Jericho (vv.% 31), During the interval 
between the Exodus and the entrance into Canaan the writer, we 
are not surprised to find (3!®), notes not a single example of 
mioris, but it is remarkable that neither here nor below (v.22) is 
there any allusion to Joshua. 

30 7¢ was by faith that the walls of Jericho collapsed, after being surrounded 
for only seven days, * It was by faith that Rahab the harlot did not perish 
along with those who were disobedient, as she had welcomed the scouts 
peaceably, 

The faith that had enabled Israel to cross the Red Sea in 
safety enabled them years later to bring the walls of a city crash- 
ing to the ground (v.*). There was no siege of Jericho; Israel 
simply marched round it for a week, and that act of faith in 
God’s promise, against all probabilities, brought about the marvel. 
So the writer summarizes Jos 612°, Judas Maccabaeus and his 
men also appealed, in besieging a town, to Tov péyav Tod Koopov 
duvdorny, Tov arep Kplav Kal pnxavav épyaviKov Karaxpynpvicavta. 
tiv “leptx® Kara tovs ‘Inood xpdvous (2 Mac 121°), and one Egyptian 
fanatic (for whom Paul was once mistaken, Acts 21°*) promised 
his adherents, in rebelling against the Romans, that the walls of 
Jerusalem would collapse at his word of command (Josephus, 
Ant. xx. 8. 6). 
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The faith of a community is now followed by the faith of an 
individual. The last name on the special list is that of a 
foreigner, an unmarried woman, and a woman of loose morals 
(v.21), in striking contrast to Sara and the mother of Moses. 
The story is told in Jos 2!-*! 625, For # mépyy (“ Ratio haec cur R. 
solita sit peregrinos excipere,” Bengel) see below on 13%. A 
tendency to whitewash her character appears in the addition of 
émiAeyomevn (& syrbkl Ephr.), which is also inserted by some 
codices in the text of Clem. Rom. 121. Her practical faith 
(Ja 22; Clem. Rom. 11? 84 rior Kai pidrogeviav éowOn), shown 
by her friendly (per’ eipyvns) welcome to the spies, which sprang 
from her conviction that the God of Israel was to be feared, saved 
(cuvamddeto, cp. Sir 815) her from the fate of her fellow-citizens 
(rots &mevOjoaow) who declined to submit to the claims of Israel’s 
God. They are described by the same word as are the recalci- 
trant Israelites themselves (318). Even Jewish priests were 
proud to trace their descent from Rahab; her reputation 
stood high in later tradition, owing to the life which followed 
this initial act of faith (cp. Mt 1°). 


For lack of space and time the writer now passes to a mere 
summary of subsequent examples of faith (vv.°"), Roughly 
speaking, we may say that vv.%?- 84 describe what the folk of old 
did by faith, vv.°5! what they did for faith. 


32 And what more shall I say? Time would fazl me to tell of Gideon, of 
Barak and Samson and Jephthah, of David and Samuel and the prophets— 
3 men who by faith (dia wictews) conquered kingdoms, administered justice, 
obtained promises, shut the mouth of lions, *4 quenched the power of Sire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, from weakness won to strength, proved valiant 
in warfare, and routed hosts of foreigners. 


Kat ri éru (om. D*) déyw (deliberative conjunctive) does not 
necessarily imply that IIpos “Efpaiovs was originally a sermon or 
address ; it was a literary as well as an oratorical phrase. Thus 
Josephus uses a similar phrase in Amst. xx. 11. 1 (kal rl det mrEtw 
Aéye ;). Faith did not die out, at the entry into Palestine. On 
the contrary, the proofs of faith are so rich in the later story of 
the People that the writer has no time for anything except a 
glowing abstract. "EmAeiper ydp pe Sinyoupevov 6 xpdvos is one 
form of a common rhetorical phrase, though 7 #épa is generally 
used instead of 6 xpdévos. Three instances may be cited: Dion. 
Hal. De Compositione Verb. 4 (after running over the names of a 
number of authors) Kai dAAovs pupious, dv amdvrwv Ta dvéuara ei 
Bovdoiuny eye, érirciver we 6 THs Huepas xpovos: Demosth. de 
Corona, 324, émAciier we Aéyovl” x) huépa. Ta TOV rpoddtwv dvdpmara, 
and (out of several instances) Philo, de Sacrif. Abelis et Caini, 5, 
emiAcier we 1) HEpa A€yovta Ta Tov Kar’ eldos dpeTav dvopara, 
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Aumyoupevov . . . mepi, as, ¢g., in Plato’s Euth. 6 C, moda 
mept tov Oelwy Siyynoouar, and Philo’s de Abrah. 44, dv ddr\lyo 
mporepov évia SueEHAOov (= “gone over”). For pe yap (8 A D* 
33- 547), yép pe is rightly read by p!® D*° K L P W Clem. Chrys. 
etc. (cp. Blass, § 475. 2), though ydp is omitted altogether by 
W 216*. Six names are specially mentioned, to begin with. 
Gideon’s crushing victory over the Ammonites echoes down later 
history (e.g. Is 9° 1076, Ps 8311). The singling out of Barak is 
in line with the later Jewish tradition, which declined to think of 
him as a mere ally of Deborah; he was the real hero of the 
exploit. For example, some rabbis (cp. Targ. on Jg 52%, Yalkut 
on Jg 42) gave him the high name of Michael, and praised this 
brave leader for his modesty in allowing Deborah to occupy so 
prominent a place. Later tradition also magnified Samson’s 
piety and divine characteristics (e.g. Sotah 94, 10a). Of all the 
four “judges” selected, Jephthah has the poorest reputation in 
Jewish tradition; he is censured for rashness, and his rank is 
comparatively insignificant. Augustine, however (Quaest. vit. 
xlix.), points out that the ‘“‘spirit” came both on Jephthah (Jg 
1129 30) and on Gideon (8?7). Why these four names are put in 
this unchronological order (instead of Barak, Gideon, Jephthah, 
and Samson), it is impossible to guess; in 1 S 12" it is Gideon, 
Barak, Jephthah, and Samson, followed by Samuel. David here 
(Aaveid te) belongs to the foregoing group, the only one of 
Israel’s kings mentioned in the list. In Jewish tradition (eg. 
Josephus, Azz. vi. 2, 2-3) Samuel’s career was interpreted with 
quite martial fervour; he was credited with several victories over 
the Philistines. Hence he forms a transition between the 
previous heroes and the prophets, of which he was commonly 
regarded as the great leader (cp. Ac 374). “AN\wv (+74r?) is 
superfluously inserted before mpodytav by syrb*! pesh arm eth sah 
boh 69. 1288 Theod. Dam. In ot 814 miotews (v.°%) the of covers 
vv.33- 34, but dua méarews includes vv.*-88 as well, and is reiterated 
in v.°°, The following nine terse clauses, devoid of a single kai, 
begin by noting military and civil achievements. In xatnywvi- 
gavto Bacttelas, Karaywriowar (not a LXX term) is the verb 
applied by Josephus to David’s conquests (in Azz. vil. 2. 2, abd 
coo Kataywvicapnevy Iadariwois dédwxev 6 Oeds); its later 
metaphorical use may be illustrated from Mart. Pol. 19? (dia 
THs tropovas Kataywvicdmevos Tov doiKov Gpxovta). *Hpydcavto 
Sixavocdvyy in the sense of 2 S 8! (kat éBacidevoey Aaveid: eri 
Iopayd’ Kal hv rovdv Kpipa Kal Sukaocdvyy éri mdvta Tov dadv 
airod) etc., the writer applying to this specific activity, for which 
miotis was essential, a phrase elsewhere (cp. Ac 10*) used for a 
general moral life. Such was their faith, too, that they had pro- 
mises of God’s help realized in their experience ; this (cp. 61°) is 
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the force of éréruxov émayyekav. Furthermore, éppagay orépara 
hedvtwy, as in the case of Daniel (Dn 618 93 6 Geds pov évédpager 
Ta oTdpata Tov Aedvtwv, Theod.), éoPecay Suvapty tupds, as in the 
case of Daniel’s three friends (Dn 3!°-?8, 1 Mac 259, 3 Mac 6°). 
In épuyov otdpata paxatpys, the unusual plural of oréua (cp. 
Lk 2174 recotvra: ordpart waxaipys) may be due to the preceding 
otdpara rhetorically; it means repeated cases of escape from 
imminent peril of murder rather than double-edged swords (41%), 
escapes, ¢.g., like those of Elijah (1 K 191%) and Elisha (2 K 
614 31f), In euvapé0noav (ps X* A D* 1831; the v2 éveduva- 
poOnoav was probably due to the influence of Ro 4%) awd 
da0evetas, the reference is quite general; Hezekiah’s recovery 
from illness is too narrow an instance.! The last three clauses 
are best illustrated by the story of the Maccabean struggle, 
where dAddrpior is the term used for the persecutors (1 Mac 27 
etc.), and wapeu Bory for their hosts (1 Mac 3) etc.). In mapep- 
Bodas ekAwav &AdoTplwy, mapeuBory, a word which Phrynichus 
calls 8evas Maxedovixdv, means a host in array (so often in 1 Mac 
and Polybius); «Aivw (cp. Jos. Ant. xiv. 15. 4, kAiverau TO... 
Képas THS Padayyos) is never used in this sense in the LXX. 

What the heroes and heroines of wiotts had to endure is now 
summarized (vv.*5-°8) ; the passive rather than the active aspect 
of faith is emphasized. 


35 Some were given back to their womankind, ratsed from the very dead ; 
others were broken on the wheel, refusing to accept release, that they might 
obtain a better resurrection ; 8 others, again, had to experience scoffs and 
scourging, aye, chains and imprisonment—*" they were stoned... sawn in 
two, and cut to pieces ; they had to roam about tn sheepskins and goatskins, 
forlorn, oppressed, zll-treated ® (men of whom the world was not worthy), 
waniderers in the desert and among hills, in caves and gullies. 


"EXaBov yuvatces? «rd. (95) recalls such stories as 1 K 1717? 
and 2 K 488! (kat  yuvy . . . &XaPev roy vidy airs Kal e&pdOev) ; 
it was a real dvdotacts, though not the real one, for some 
other male beings became literally and finally vexpoi, relying by 
faith on a kpetoowy dvdotacts. “Addou $é (like Sokrates in Athens: 
cp. Epict. iv. I. 164-165, Zwxpdrns 8 aicxpds od owlerar... 
TovTov ovK éoTL THoaL aicxpds, aAN arobvnoKkwy cwlerar) could 
only have saved their lives by dishonourably giving up their 


1A more apt example is the nerving of Judith for her act of religious 
patriotism (cp. Rendel Harris, Szdelights on NT Research, 170f.), though 
there is a verbal parallel in the case of Samson (Jg 16'8 dmrdoryoe: dm’ éuod 4 
loxvs pov Kal doBevjow). 

2 The odd v.2. yuvackds (p!® x* A D* 33. 1912) may be another case (cp. 
Thackeray, 149, for LXX parallels) of -as for -es as a nominative form ; as an 
accusative, it could only have the senseless meaning of ‘ marrying” 


(AauBdve yuvatkas). Strong, early groups of textual authorities now and 
then preserve errors. 
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convictions, and therefore chose to suffer. This is a plain refer- 
ence to the Maccabean martyrs. “EtupmavicOqcay (Blass prefers 
the more classical form in D* drervpravicbycav), a punishment 
probably corresponding to the mediaeval penalty of being broken 
on the wheel. “ This dreadful punishment consists,” says Scott 
in a note to the thirtieth chapter of Zhe Betrothed, “in the 
executioner, with a bar of iron, breaking the shoulder- bones, 
arms, thigh-bones and legs of the criminal, taking his alternate 
sides. The punishment is concluded by a blow across the 
breast, called the coup de grace, because it removes the sufferer 
from his agony.” The victim was first stretched on a frame or 
block, the Topmavoy » (so schol. on Aristoph, Plut. 476, roprava 
Evia éf’ ols erupravilov’ éxypdvto yap tavry TH Tyswpia), and 
beaten to death, for which the verb was dmrotupmraviverbau (e.g. 
Josephus, c. Apionem, 1. 148, quoting Berossus, AaBopocodpxodos 

. 076 TOV pirwv amretupravicOy : Arist. Ahez. ii. 5. 14, domep ot 
Feocilenadevet etc.). So Eleazar was put to death, because 
he refused to save his life by eating swine’s flesh (2 Mac 619 
6 be rov per’ eixAclas Odvarov padrAov 7} Tov pera pvoous Biov 
dvadegdpevos aiOaypérws ert 1O tTUpyravov mpoojyev). It is this 
punishment of the Maccabean martyrs which the writer has in 
mind, as Theodoret already saw. The sufferers were “ distracti 
quemadmodum corium in tympano distenditur” (Calvin); but 
the essence of the punishment was beating to death, as both 
Hesychius (aAjocerat, éxdepetar, ioxvpOs timreror) and Suidas 
(€vAw tAYTo ETAL, exd€perat, Kal Kpeuarar) recognize in their defini- 
tion of tupaviferar. The hope of the resurrection, which 
sustained such martyrs od mpoodefdpevor (cp. 10°4) thy darohdtpwow, 
is illustrated by the tales of Maccabean martyrs, eg. of Eleazar 
the scribe (2 Mac 6714), urged to eat some pork iva rotro zpdgas 
droAv07 Tod Gavdrov, and declining in a fine stubbornness ; but 
specially of the heroic mother and her seven sons (id7d. 71-), 
who perished confessing aiperév peradAdooovtas ard avOpdrwv 
Tas b7d TOD Geod mpocdoxav éAridas mdAw avacticecbar tr aitod 

. Ol pev yap viv Hpeérepor ddeAgol Bpaxiv éreveyKavtes TOvov 
devadov Cons tro Siabnknv Gcod merrwxacw. 

In v.36 étepor 8é (after of wey... GAA dé in Matt 16!4) 
meipav €haBov (see on v.29) éuaarypay (cp. Sir 27°8 eumrarypos Kat 
dvedicpds) Kal paotiyev—a hendiadys; the writer has in mind 
shameful tortures like those inflicted on the seven Maccabean 
brothers, as described in 2 Mac 7! (udoriéw Kat vevpats aixiLo- 


1 Another word for the frame was tpoxyés, as in 4 Mac 9”, where the 
eldest of the seven famous Jewish brothers is beaten to death. Hence 
the verb used by Philo (2 Flaccusm, 10) to describe the punishment inflicted 
on the Alexandrian Jews (Lovdator paotiyovmevor, Kpeudmevor, Tpoxrsduevor, 
KaTaKkefopevot), 
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pévous . . . 7 Hyov éml.rov gumavypov), although in this case the 
beating is not at once fatal, as the next words prove (ér de 
Secpav Kat dvdaxjs). The passage would be more clear and 
consecutive, however, if érepo. 8€ preceded meprAAOov (in v.%7), 
introducing the case of those who had not to suffer the martyrs’ 
death. This would leave épmotypav «rd. as a reiteration or 
expansion of éryzravicOnoav. Before Seopav kal dudaxijs, ere d€ 
probably (cp. Lk 14%°) heightens the tone—not merely passing 
blows, but long durance vile: though the sense might be simply, 
“and further.” In v.37 é\v@do@noar (as in the case of Zechariah, 
2 Ch 242-22, Mt 23%5) was the traditional punishment which 
ended Jeremiah’s life in Egypt (Tertull. Scovg. 8) ; possibly the 
writer also had in mind the fate of Stephen (Acts 758). 
"Emplo@noav (Am 13 érpilov mpioow otdypots xrX.) alludes to the 
tradition of Isaiah having being sawn in two with a wooden saw 
during the reign of Manasseh, a tradition echoed in the contem- 
porary Ascensio Isatae 5'4 (Justin’s Dial. cxx.; Tertull. de 
Patientia, xiv. etc.) ; cp. R. H. Charles, Zhe Ascension of Isaiah 
(1900), pp. xlv—xlix. 


After é\vdc@noav there is a primitive corruption in the text. Four 
readings are to be noted. 

érrecpdoOnoar, émploOnoay: & L P 33. 326 syrbk!, 

érploOnoay, éreipdcdnoay: p® A DW 6. 104. 1611. 1739 lat boh arm. 

érepdoOnoay : fuld, Clem. Thdt. 

érploOnoav: 2. 327 syr’S Eus. etc. 

Origen apparently did not read éreipdoOnoav, if we were to judge from 
Hom. Jerem, xv. 2 (Gddov €NOoBdAnoav, &dov Expicav, Udov améxTewav 
perakd Tod vaod Kal Tod Avotacrnplov), but shortly before (xiv. 12) he quotes 
the passage verbally as follows: €AvOdcOnoav, érpicOyncay, éreipdcOnoay, év 
povy paxaipas dré—avov, though éreipdcOncay is omitted here by H. In 
c. Cels. vii. 7 it is doubtful whether éreipadOnoay or éreipdoOnoav was the 
original reading. Eusebius omits the word in Prep. Evang. xii. 10 (§83¢), 
reading éAdacOnoav, érpicOnoav, év pdvw xTd., and sah reads ‘‘they were 
sawn, they were stoned, they died under the sword.” It is evident that 
erepacOnoav (written in some MSS as émip.) as ‘‘ were tempted” is impossible 
here ; the word either was due to dittography with érpic@ncay or represents a 
corruption of some term for torture. Various suggestions have been made, 
e.g. éemnpobnoay (mutilated) by Tanaquil Faber, érpd@noav (sold for slaves) 
by D. Heinsius, éorepdoOnoav (strangled) by J. Alberti, or émép@noav 
(impaled) by Knatchbull. But some word like érup&(do)@noav (Beza, F. 
Junius, etc.) or érpjc@noay (Gataker)! is more likely, since one of the seven 
Maccabean brothers was fried to death (2 Mac 74), and burning was a 
punishment otherwise for the Maccabeans (2 Mac 6"). It is at any rate 
probable that the writer put three aorists ending in -c@ycav together. 


Death év vm paxaipns (a LXX phrase) was not an un- 
common fate for unpopular prophets (1 K 191, Jer 262%); but 
the writer now passes, in mwepiANOov xrA. (37-88), to the sufferings 


1 Or éverpyjo8noav, which is used by Philo in describing the woes of the 
Alexandrian Jews (2 Flaccwm, 20, fOvres ol wév everphoOyoar), 
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of the living, harried and hunted over the country. Not all the 
loyal were killed, yet the survivors had a miserable life of it, like 
Mattathias and his sons (1 Mac 2% épuyov . . . eis ra py), or 
Judas Maccabaeus and his men, who had to take to the hills 
(2 Mac 5%" év rots dpeow Onpiwy tpdmov diel adv Tots per’ adrod, 
kal THY xopTHdy Tpopiy crrovpevor SueréAovy), or others during the 
persecution (2 Mac 6! érepor 8& mAnoiov cuvdpapdrres eis Ta 
om7jAaa). When the storm blew over, the Maccabeans recol- 
lected ws Hv Tav oKynvdy EoprHy ev Tols dpeow Kal év Tois ornAalots 
Onpiwv tpdrov Aoav veudpevor (2 Mac 10), They roamed, the 
writer adds, dressed év pndwrats (the rough garb of prophets, like 
Elijah, 1 K 19%), év aiyelors Sépypaoww (still rougher pelts). 
According to the Ascensio Lsaiae (27) the pious Jews who 
adhered to Isaiah when he withdrew from Manasseh’s idolatry 
in Jerusalem and sought the hills, were “‘all clothed in garments 
of hair, and were all prophets.” Clement (171) extends the refer- 
ence too widely: oirwes év depyaow alyeios kal pydAwrtats rept- 
matnoav Knpvcoortes THV éXevow Tod Xpiorod' A€éyouev 52 "HAciav 
Kat “EAuoaré, ere 5& kal “IeLexinr, tovs mpodpyras: mpos tovrois Kal 
TOUS ME“ApTUPHLEVOLS. 

A vivid modern description of people clad in goatskins occurs in Balzac’s 
Les Chouans (ch. i.): ‘‘ Ayant pour tout vétement une grande peau de chévre 
qui les couvrait depuis le col jusqu’aux genoux. . . . Les méches plates de 
leurs longs cheveux s’unissaient si habituellement aux poils de la peau de 
chévre et cachaient si complétement leurs visages baissés vers la terre, qu’on 
pouvait facilement prendre cette peau pour la leur, et confondre, a la premiére 
vue, les malheureux avec ces animaux dont les dépouilles leur servaient de 
vétement. Mais a travers les cheveux l’on voyait bientdt briller les yeux 


comme des gouttes de rosée dans une épaisse verdure ; et leurs regards, tout 
en annongant l’intelligence humaine, causaient certainement plus de terreur 


que de plaisir.” 


Their general plight is described in three participles, dorepou- 
pevor, OiBopevor (2 Co 4°), kaxouxodpevor (cp. 13%, and Plut. 
Consol. ad Apoll. 26, aore mpilv ardcacba 74 TévOn KaKkovxoupéevous 
reAeurnoa Tov Biov), Kaxodyewv only occurs twice in the LXX 
(x K 226 118° A), but is common in the papyri (e.g. Zebt. Pap. 
10422, B.c. 92). This ill-treatment at the hands of men, as if 
they were not considered fit to live (cp. Ac 22%), elicits a 
splendid aside—év od« fv a&tos 6 Kéopos. Compare Mechilta, 
5a (on Ex 12%): “Israel possessed four commandments, of 
which the whole world was not worthy,” and the story of the 
bath gol in Sanhedr. 11. 1, which said, “One is here present 
who is worthy to have the Shekinah dwelling in him, but the 
world is not worthy of such.” Kéopos as in v.”; Philo’s list 
of the various meanings of kécpos (in de aetern. mundi, 2) does 
not include this semi-religious sense. Of the righteous, Wis 3° 
remarks: 6 Oeds éeipacerv adrovs Kai ebpev adtovs ag/ovs éavrod, 
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‘¢There is a class of whom the world is always worthy and more than 
worthy: it is worthy of those who watch for, reproduce, exaggerate its foibles, 
who make themselves the very embodiment of its ruling passions, who shriek 
its catchwords, encourage its illusions, and flatter its fanaticisms. But it is a 
poor véle to play, and it never has been played by the men whose names 
stand for epochs in the march of history” (H. L. Stewart, Questzons of the 
Day in Philosophy and Psychology, 1912, p. 133). 


In *8> jt was the not infrequent (cf. Mk 145) confusion of 
EN and €TTI in ancient texts which probably accounted for év 
being replaced by ei (é¢’) in p!® & A P 33. 88, etc.; emi does 
not suit ommAatos. . . dmats, and the writer would have avoided 
the hiatus in éwt épyuios. Still, mravdpevor suits only épnucacs cal 
dpeow, and émi may have been the original word, used loosely 
like wAavepevor with oryAalos xrh. In Ps.-Sol 1719 the pious 
érAavavro év épypois, cwOHvar Woxas airy ard Kaxod. For dzais, 
cp. Ob 3 éy rats érais tév wetpov. rndatov, like the Latin 
spelunca or specus, eventually became equivalent to a ‘‘ temple,” 
perhaps on account of the prominence of caves or grottoes in the 
worship of some cults. 

Now for an estimate of this rioris and its heroic representa- 
tives (vv.°% 40)! The epilogue seems to justify God by arguing 
that the apparent denial of any adequate reward to them is part 
of a larger divine purpose, which could only satisfy them after 
death. 

39 They all won their record (maprupnbévres = euaprupyOnoay in v.?) for 
faith, but the Promase they did not obtain, © God had something better in 
store for us (hudv emphatic); ke would not have them perfected apart 
Srom us. 

Some of these heroes and heroines of faith had had God’s 
special promises fulfilled even in this life (e.g. vv.11- 33), but she 
Promise, in the sense of the messianic bliss with its eternal life 
(1085 87, cf. 617F), they could not win. Why? Not owing to 
any defect in their faith, nor to any fault in God, but on account 
of his far-reaching purpose in history ; odrot mdvtes (again as in 
v.18, but this time summing up the whole list, vv.438) odx 
éxopicayto (in the sense of v.1° wi) Kopiodpevor; not a voluntary 
renunciation, as Wetstein proposes to interpret it—“‘non 
acceperunt felicitatem promissam huius vitae, imo deliberato 
consilio huic beneficio renunciaverunt et maluerunt  affligi 
morique propter deum”) thy émayyeXav (in v.18 che Promise was 
loosely called at émayyeA‘ar, and the plural ras érayyedlas is 
therefore read here by A W 436. 1611). The reason for this is 
now given (v.%°) in a genitive absolute clause, tod Ocod wept ‘pov 
kpeitrév Te mpoPAeopevou (the middle for the active). IpoGAérew 
only occurs once in the LXX (Ps 37!8 6 8 xvpios . . . mpoBAére 
ore n&et Hepa adrod), and only here in the NT, where the re- 
ligious idea makes it practically a Greek equivalent for providere, 
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Kpetrrov te is explained by tva ph xwpls pay tedecwOdouw, which 
does not mean that “our experience was necessary to complete 
their reward,” but that God in his good providence reserved the 
messianic teAeiwous of Jesus Christ until we could share it. This 
teXetwors is now theirs (g)® 128), as it is ours—if only we will show 
a like strenuous faith during the brief interval before the end. 
This is the thought of 121%, catching up that of 109%, God 
deferred the coming of Christ, in order to let us share it (cp. 1 P 
110.20), his plan being to make room for us as well. The 
teAciwots has been realized in Jesus; till he reappears (928 1012 87) 
to complete the purpose of God for us, we must hold on in faith, 
heartened by the example of these earlier saints. Their faith 
was only granted a far-off vision of the hoped-for end. We have 
seen that end realized in Jesus; therefore, with so many more 
resources and with so short a time of strain, we ought to be 
nerved for our endurance by the sense of our noble predecessors. 
It is not that we experience x«peirrdv re by our immediate experi- 
ence of Christ (10!*), who fulfils to us what these former folk 
could not receive before his coming. This is true, but it is not 
exactly the point here. The xpetrrév ru is our inclusion in this 
People of God for whom the reActwors of Christ was destined, 
the privilege of the xpeirrwy d:00yxn. The writer does not go 
the length of saying that Christ suffered in the persons of these 
saints and heroes (as, ¢.g., Paulinus of Nola, Zpést. xxxviii. 3: 
“ab initio saeculorum Christus in omnibus suis patitur ... in 
Abel occisus a fratre, in Noe irrisus a filio, in Abraham peregrin- 
atus, in Isaac oblatus, in Jacob famulatus, in Joseph venditus, 
in Moyse expositus et fugatus, in prophetis lapidatus et sectus, 
in apostolis terra marique iactatus, et multis ac uariis beatorum 
martyrum crucibus frequenter occisus”), and this consideration 
tells against the theory of a “mystical” sense in v.26. The con- 
clusion of the whole matter rather is (vv.5% 4°) that the reward of 
their faith had to be deferred till Christ arrived in our day. The 
reAewors is entirely wrought out through Christ, and wrought 
out for all. It covers all God’s People (cp. 12%), for now the 
Promise has been fulfilled to these earlier saints. But the writer 
significantly ignores any idea of their co-operation in our faith; 
we neither pray to them, nor they for us. Josephus interpreted 
the sacrifice of Isaac, as if Abraham reconciled himself to it by 
reflecting that his son would be a heavenly support to him (Azzt. 
i, 13. 3, €xelvov, 7.e. ToD Oeod, THY WuxXHV THY THY mpordexomEvoU 
Kal map aittd Kabéovros’ ever Te yor eis KNSemdva Kal ynpoKdpov 

. Tov Oedv dvi cavtod maperyynpevos). Such ideas lie outside 
the range of our epistle, and there is significance in the fact that 
the writer never touches them. 
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In Clement of Alexandria’s comment (S¢vom. iv. 16) on this passage, he 
quotes 10%°9 (reading deopuois mou: éavrovs: xpomel: dikasds mov), then 
hurries on to 1156-12? (reading éhiOdoOnoav, érecpdcOnaay, év povy p. dé. 
Gavov: év epnulais: Thy éraryyeNlav Tod Geod), and adds: dmoelmwerau voetv TO 
kara rapacwbmnow elpnuévov pdvor. émipéper yoov' mepl nudy Kpeirrov Tt 
mpoedouevov Tod Be0d (dyabds yap fv), va un xwpls judy TehewOGor. The 
collocation of rhv érayyeAlav with Too Oeod is a mistake. 


From the fpav ... pov of the epilogue the writer now 
passes into a moving appeal to his readers (121*). 


1 Therefore (Tovyapoiv, as in 1 Th 4°), weth all this host of witnesses 
encircling us, we (kal tuets, emphatic) mzst strip off sin with zts clinging 
folds, to run our appointed course steadily (6¢ bwopovAs), * our eyes fixed upon 
Jesus as the pioneer and the perfection of fatth—wpon Jesus who, in order to 
reach his own appointed joy, steadily endured (biméuewwev) the cross, thinking 
nothing of its shame, and ts now “ seated at the right hand” of the throne of 
God, 


The writer now returns to the duty of touovy as the im- 
mediate exercise of mioris (10°F), the supreme inspiration being 
the example of Jesus (121°) as the great Believer, who shows us 
what true aiot1s means, from beginning to end, in its heroic 
course (Tov mpokeipevov juiv dyaeva). 


The general phraseology and idea of life as a strenuous dy, in the 
Hellenic sense (see on 514), may be seen in many passages, e.g. Eurip. Ovest. 
846 f. : 

mpos 8 ’Apyetov otxerar Newry, 
pux7s ayava Tov mpoxelwevov mépt 
Sdbowv, ev @ Sv } Oaveiy buds xpewv, 


Herod, viii. 102 (roAdovs roAAdKis dyGvas Spauéovrat ol “EAnves) and ix. 60 
(dyGvos weylorou mpoxeyévou édevdepny elvar 7} SedovAwmérvyv THv ‘EAdOa), and 
especially in 4 Mac 14° mdyres (the seven martyrs), @omep ém’ d0avaclas dddv 
TpéxovTes, Ewl Tov did Tv Bacdvwv Odvarov eomevdov, and Philo’s de mzgrat. 
Abrah, 24, kal yap “ABpadp moretoas “ éyytfew Oe” (Gn 18%, cp. He 118) 
Réyerar. eav mévror mopevdmevos pyre Kaun (cp. He 12°) pre paduunon, ws 
map éxdrepa éxtpamduevos (cp. He 12'%) mravaobar tis uéons Kal evOurevois 
Siapaprav od00, prunodmevos dé rols ayabovs Spouels 7d atddiovy amralctws 
avicn Tod Blov, orepdvwv Kal dO\wv érakiwy revéerar mpds Td TéAOS EAOdy. 
The figure is elaborately worked out in 4 Mac 171-14 (d\n00s yap fv dyov 
Oetos 6 Ov avr&v yeyevnuévos. ON0BéTE yap Tbre dperh Ou’ bromov7s Soxiud- 
fovea’ TO vikos év dpOapola év ~wH moduxpoviw. *Hreafap dé mponywrifero: h de 
Larnp Tov ena maldwv evjOrer' ot dé ddeApol Hywvifovro' 6 TUpavyvos avTnywrlfero* 
6 6é Kéopos Kal 6 Tov dvOpdmwy Bios éOewper), where the Maccabean martyrs are 
athletes of the true Law; but the imagery is more rhetorical and detailed 
than in IIpdés ‘ESpatous, where the author, with a passing touch of metaphor, 
suggests more simply and suggestively the same idea. 





"Exovtes . . . Grobéuevor . . . dhopavres, three participles 
with the verb after the second, as in Jude 2° #1; but here the first, 
not the second, denotes the motive. Togoértoy! (thrown forward, 
for emphasis) €xovtes mepiKelpevov hutv vépos paptipwr. Mapripes 
here, in the light of 117 4% 5%, denotes those who have borne 

1 Tyduxotrov, x* W. 
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personal testimony to the faith. Heaven is now crowded with 
these (127°), and the record of their evidence and its reward enters 
into our experience. Such mvevpara dixaiwy tereAcwwpévwv speak 
to us (114) still; we are, or ought to be, conscious of their record, 
which is an encouragement to us (kal mets) em écydrov Trav 
npepav tovTwv (17). It is what we see in them, not what they 
see in us, that is the writer’s main point; zepixeiwevoy suggests 
that the idea of them as witnesses of our struggle (see the quot. 
from 4 Mac, above) is not to be excluded, but this is merely 
suggested, not developed. Mdprvs is already, as in Rev 233 
etc., beginning to shade off into the red sense of “martyr” (cp. 
Kattenbusch in Zectsch. fur neutest. Wissenschaft, 1903, pp. 111 f. ; 
G. Kruger, 2b7d., 1916, pp. 264f.; Reitzenstein in Hermes, 1917, 
pp. 442f., and H. Delehaye in Analecta Bollandiana, 1921, pp. 
20 f.), though the writer uses the word with a special application 
here, not as usually of the Christian apostles nor of the prophets, 
but of the heroes and heroines of the People in pre-Christian 
ages. He does not even call Jesus Christ wdprus (as does the 
author of the Johannine apocalypse). 

The meaning of ‘‘ witnesses of our ordeal” (z.e. spectators) is supported by 
passages like Epict. iv. 4. 31, ovdeis ayov! dixa OoptBouv yiverat’ roddovs Set 
Tpoyuyvacras etvat, modovs [rods] émiKpavydfovras, moNNovs eriaTdras, ToANoUS 
Geards, and particularly Longinus, de sub/em. xiv. 2, who, in arguing that many 
people catch their inspiration from others, notes: r@ yap dvTt wéya TO 
aydvicpua, ToLodroyv brorifecOae Tay idiwy Ndyww dixkacTHprov Kal Oéarpor, Kal 
év TndtKovToLs Hpwor Kpirats Te Kal udprvow dméxew Tov ypadouévw evOivas 
mematyda. In Educational Aims and Methods (p. 28), Sir Joshua Fitch 
writes: ‘* There is a remarkable chapter in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
which the writer unfolds to his countrymen what is in fact a National Portrait 
Gallery, as he enumerates, one by one, the heroes and saints of the Jewish 
history, and adds to his catalogue these inspiring words . . . [He 1154]. 
And, finally, he draws this conclusion from his long retrospect . . . [He 12?]. 
How much of the philosophy of history is condensed into that single sentence ! 
It is suggestive to us of the ethical purpose which should dominate all our 
historical teaching. To what end do we live in a country whose annals are 
enriched by the story of great talents, high endeavours and noble sacrifices, if 
we do not become more conscious of the possibilities of our own life, and 
more anxious to live worthily of the inheritance which has come down to 
use 


Néos (never in this sense in LXX) has its usual Greek mean- 
ing of “host” (Latin nimbus or nubes), as, ég., in Herod. viii. 
109, véhos TocotTo avOpwrwv. In dykov darobepevor mdvta Kat Thy 
edmeplotatov dpaptiav, dyxov is thrown first for the sake of 
emphasis: ‘‘any encumbrance that handicaps us.” The conjec- 


1 The broader conception of the moral life as an athletic contest recurs in 
Epict. iii. 25. 1-3, oxéwar, dv mpo€Bov apxduevos, tTlyay per éxpdrnoas, Tivwy 8° 
oJ... ov yap amoKxvynréov Tov ayava Tov péytoTov dywvifoudvous, GAAG Kal 
mayas Anmréov’ od yap Umep wadys kal mayKpatlov 0 dyav mpoxerrar » . . an 
imep alrhs evruxlas kai evdacmovlas. 


13 
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ture dxvoy (P. Junius) is relevant, but superfluous ; sloth is a 
hindrance, but the general sense of 8 dykos in this connexion is 
quite suitable. Compare Apul. Apologia, 19 (“etenim in 
omnibus ad vitae munia utendis quicquid aptam moderationem 
supergreditur, oneri potius quam usui exuberat”), and the evening 
prayer of the Therapeutae (Philo, ute. Contempl. 3) to have their 
souls lightened from tod tév aicOycewy Kal aicOytav dyxov. 
"Oykos had acquired in Greek literature the sense of pride, both 
bad and good, and it has been taken here (so sah= ‘“‘ having 
forsaken all pride”) as an equivalent for pride in the sense of 
conceit (fastus), as, eg., by Bengel and Seeberg. But what the 
readers seem to have been in danger of was not arrogance so 
much as a tendency to grow disheartened. The metaphor is not 
“reducing our weight,” though éyxos had sometimes this associa- 
tion with fleshiness ; it refers to the weight of superfluous things, 
like clothes, which would hinder and handicap the runner. Let 
us strip for the race, says the writer. Put unmetaphorically, 
the thought is that no high end like wiotig is possible apart 
from a steady, unflinching resolve to do without certain things. 
What these encumbrances are the writer does not say (ep. 
1115. 25. 26); he implies that if people will set themselves to the 
course of faith in this difficult world, they will soon discover 
what hampers them. In kat thy edmeptotatoy dpapriay, the article 
does not imply any specific sin like that of apostasy (v.”) ; it is 
dpaprtia. in general, any sin that might lead to apostasy (e.g. v.16), 
The sense of edzepioraros can only be inferred from the context 
and from the analogy of similar compounds, for it appears to have 
been a verbal adjective coined by the writer; at any rate no in- 
stance of its use in earlier writers or in the papyri has been as 
yet discovered. As the phrase goes with drroPepevor, the intro- 
ductory xa linking thy... dpaptiay with dyxor, evrepioraros 
probably denotes something like “circumstans nos” (vg), from 
TepugTavat (=cingere). The ed is in any case intensive. The- 
ophylact suggested * ‘endangering ” (60 ay edkOAws tis els Tepi- 
oTaces eurrimrer’ ovdev yep otra kiwovvdes ds daptia), as though 
it were formed from meploTagis (distress or misery). Taken 
passively, it might mean (a) “popular,” or (0) “easily avoided,” 
or (¢) “easily contracted.” (a) mepiotaros may mean what 
people gather round (zrepicraréw) to admire, aS, €.£%, in Isokrates, 
de Permut. 135 E, Garparomoitars Tals... b7o0 Tav dvojTwv 
mepiorarous yevouevais, and eizepicrarov would then = “right 
popular.” This is at any rate more relevant and pointed than 
(6), from Tepito rapa, which Chrysostom once suggested (ray 
evKoAws TMepuoTaper nv nas 7 Hv evkoAws Teploraciv Suvapevay 
mabetv: padrov be TOUvTO, padiov yap «iv Pédwpev mepryevéc Bat THs 
duaprias), though mepicraros does mean “admired,” and édrepé- 
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oraros is sometimes, by way of contrast, “unsupported.” On the 
other hand, dmepicraros may mean ‘‘ unencumbered,” as in the 
contrast drawn by Maximus of Tyre (Diss. xx.) between the 
simple life (dAotv Biov kat drepiotatov Kal éAevbepias éryBodov) 
and a life r@ odx GrAG GAN dvayxaiw Kal wepiotdcewy yépovre. 
The former life he declares was that of the golden age, before 
men worried themselves with the encumbrances of civilization. 
In the light of this, edmepiotatos might mean “which sorely 
hinders ” (7.e. active), a sense not very different from (vg) “cir- 
cumstans nos,” or “which at all times is prepared for us” (syr). 
(c) is suggested by Theodoret, who rightly takes 7 duapria as 
generic, and defines etzepioraroy as eixdAws ovvictamerny TE Kat 
ywomenv. Kal yap dplarpos dededLerat, aor karabéAyerar, addy 
yapyapilerat, kai yA@ooa pdora SiortcOaiver, Kal 6 Aoyiopos mrepi 
TO xeipov dv pporos. But “easily caught” is hardly tense enough 
for the context. Wetstein, harking back to zepicraros and zepi- 
otagis, connects the adjective with the idea of the heroic on- 
lookers. ‘‘Peccatum uestrum seu defectio a doctrina Christi 
non in occulto potest committi et latere ; non magis quam lapsus 
cursoris, sed conspicietur ab omnibus. Cogitate iterum, specta- 
tores adesse omnes illos heroas, quorum constantiam laudaui, 
quo animo uidebunt lapsum uestrum? qua fronte ante oculos 
ipsorum audebitis tale facinus committere?” But “open” or 
“conspicuous” is, again, too slight and light a sense. If any 
conjecture had to be accepted, edwepiotadtov would be the best. 
Cp. the schol. on Ziad, ii. 183 (dao dé xAatvay Bare), xXalve. 
retpaywovos xAapis 9 els 60 Aryouoa’ déBare S& airyy did 76 
edvepioraAtov. Hence Bentley’s note: “Lego rnv tmép ixavoy 
drapriav . . . immo potius etzepiotaArov dmaptiav.” In Soph. 
Ajax, 821, the hero says of the sword on which he is about to 
fall, “I have fixed it in the ground, ed mepioreiAas, right care- 
fully.” The verbal adjective would therefore mean, in this 
connexion, “ close-clinging,” while arapriav (= burden) would be 
practically a synonym for dyxov. Aras 
Tpéxwpev . . . dbopdvtes, for the motive-power in life comes 
from inward convictions. What inspires Christians to hold out 
and to endure is their vision of the unseen (cp. Herodian, v. 
6. 7,6 8 "Avrwvivos ee. . . &s TE Tov Gedy droBdérwv Kal Tods 
xadwois dvréxov Tay immu’ racdy te THY Oddv AvvE TPéXwv Epradw 
éavtod ddopav te eis TO mpdcGev rod Geov), as the writer has 
already shown (1 rf), Tov mpoxetpevoy Hpty dyava is built on the 
regular (p. 193) phrase for a course being set or assigned; eg. 
Lucian in de Afercede Conduct. 11, cot 5¢ 6 imép rhs Woyns ayov 
kal bnép adravros Tod Biov tore wpoxetobar Soxet: Plato’s Laches, 
182a, ov yap ay Ovos aOAnTat eopev Kal év ols muy 6 ayov 
mpoxetral KTA., and Josephus, Axz, vill. 12. 3, Ol TpoKepevwv avTots 
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dOAwv, erav rept tt crovddcwow, ov Siadelrovar TEepl TOUT évepyouvTes. 
For &oparres eis (v.2), see Epictetus, ii. 19, where the philosopher 
says he wishes to make his disciples free and happy, «is tov Qeov 
ddopavras év wavTl kal pixp® kal pey¢Aw. An almost exact parallel 
occurs in the epitaph proposed by the author of 4 Mac (171%) 
for the Maccabean martyrs, ot kai é&ediknoav 7d eOvos eis Oedv 
aopavres Kal péxpt Oavdrov tas Bacdvous tropetvaytes. “Abopav 
implies the same concentrated? attention as do@Aérew (see on 
116); “with no eyes for any one or anything except Jesus.” 
*Imcodv comes at the end of the phrase, as in 2°, and especially 
31; the terms rtév tis mlotews apxnydv Kal teXewwtyy describe 
him as the perfect exemplar of miotts in his earthly life (cp. 21%), 
as the supreme pioneer (dpxnyés as in 21°, though here as the 
pioneer of personal faith, not as the author of our faith) and the 
perfect embodiment of faith (reXevwrys, a term apparently coined 
by the writer). He has realized faith to the full, from start to 
finish. TeXewwrhns does not refer to reAcwwHdow in 1149; it does 
not imply that Jesus “perfects” our faith by fulfilling the divine 
promises. 

In bs dvti THs mpoKerpévyns abTG xapdas, the yapa is the unselfish 
joy implied in 2° °, “that fruit of his self-sacrifice which must be 
presupposed in order that the self-sacrifice should be a reason- 
able transaction. Self-sacrificing love does not sacrifice itself 
but for an end of gain to its object ; otherwise it would be folly. 
Does its esteeming as a reward that gain to those for whom it 
suffers, destroy its claim to being self-sacrifice? Nay, that which 
seals its character as self-sacrificing love is, that this to it is a 
satisfying reward” (M‘Leod Campbell, Zze Mature of the Atone- 
ment, p. 23). As Epictetus bluntly put it, edv py ev ro atta 7 
TO evoeBes Kal acuudepov, ov Svvarar owOAva 7d edoeBis & TiVL 
(i. 27. 14). So, in the Odes of Solomon 31%!%, Christ says: 


“They condemned me when I stood up... 
But I endured and held my peace, 
that I might not be moved by them. 
But I stood unshaken like a firm rock, 
that is beaten by the waves and endures. 
And I bore their bitterness for humility’s sake; 
that I might redeem my people and inherit it.” 


Hence dvi (as in v.16 dvri Bpwoews: cp. Plato’s Menex. 237 A, 
avopas dyaods érawotvres, of. . . THY TeXEUTHY dvTL THS TOV Lov- 
Tov owrypias HAAdgavTo) means, “to secure.” The sense of 


1 Epictetus, in his praise of Herakles (iii. 24), declares that his hero lived 
and worked with a firm faith in Zeus the Father. ‘‘He considered that 
Zeus was his own father; he called Zeus father, and did everything with his 
eyes fixed on Zeus (pos éxetvov idopav érparrev & érparrev).” 
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mpoxetpévys (cp. v.1) tells against the rendering of avtl . . . xapas 
as ‘instead of the joy which had been set before him,” as though 
the idea were that of 115°, either the renunciation of his pre- 
incarnate bliss (so Wetstein, von Soden, Windisch, Goodspeed, 
etc., recently), or the renunciation of joy in the incarnate life (so 
Chrysostom, Calvin), ze. the natural pleasure of avoiding the way 
of the cross. This is a Pauline idea (2 Co 89, Phil 2° 7), which 
the writer might have entertained; but (p. 1) he never hints at it 
elsewhere, and the other interpretation tallies with the idea of 
28-% Inspired by this, Jesus émépeue (+7dv, p!8 D*) cravpdy— 
as we might say in English “a cross.” Aristotle (Wis. Eth. ix. 
I, 2) declares that courage is praiseworthy just because it involves 
pain, xaXerdrepov yap ta AuTnpa tropevey 7 Ta HS€wv aréxer Oar: 
no doubt the end in view is pleasant (76 xara tHv avdpetav TéA0s 
90, cp. He 1214), but the end is not always visible. In aioydvys 
katappovnoas it is not the horrible torture of the crucifixion, but 
its stinging indignity (cp. Gal 3! for an even darker view), which 
is noted as a hard thing; it was a punishment for slaves and 
criminals, for men of whom the world felt it was well rid (cp. 
11°8*), But Jesus did not allow either the dread or the experience 
of this to daunt him. He rose above “indignity and contumely, 
that is to say, all that would most touch that life which man has 
in the favour of man, and which strikes more deeply than 
physical infliction, because it goes deeper than the body—wound- 
ing the spirit” (M‘Leod Campbell, Zhe Mature of the Atonement, 
pp. 229, 230). Musonius (ed. Hense, x.) defined v@prs or aicyivy 
as olov AowdopyOnvar } TANYHVvaL H eumTvaOnvar, dv TO XaderwTaTOV 
mAnyai. But the special aicxuvy here is that of crucifixion, 
This, says the writer, Jesus did not allow to stand between him 
and loyalty to the will of God. It is one thing to be sensitive to 
disgrace and disparagement, another thing to let these hinder us 
from doing our duty. Jesus was sensitive to such emotions; he 
felt disgrace keenly. But instead of allowing these feelings to 
cling to his mind, he rose above them. This is the force of kata- 
gpovijoas here, as in the last clause of St. Philip of Neri’s well- 
known maxim, ‘‘Spernere mundum, spernere te ipsum, spernere 
te sperni.” It is the only place in the NT where xara¢povetv is 
used in a good sense (true and false shame are noted in 
Sir 420 21 repi rhs Wuyns cov py aloyvvOys° €orw yap alcxivyn éra- 
youra dpapriay, kal corw aicxivy ddéa Kat xdpis). The climax is 
put in one of the writer’s favourite quotations from the psalter ; 
only this time he uses kexd@.xev (perfect here alone for the more 
usual aorist, 1 8! 10!2)=and so has entered on his xapd. 

Jesus thus had to suffer worse than anything you have had to 
bear; this is the thought of vv.*4, which round off the first 
movement of the appeal in 12)/ :— 
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8 Compare him who steadily endured (tmopepevnndta) all that hostility 
from sinful men, so as lo keep your own hearts from fainting and faztling. 
4 You have not had to shed blood yet in the struggle against sin. 


The writer assumes, as in 57, a close knowledge of the 
Passion story. Before proceeding to argue that suffering is a 
fruitful discipline, with which God honours them (v.%), he re- 
minds them that as yet they have not had to face the worst (v.*). 
The metaphor of the race-course dies away into the general 
military metaphor of v.*, where émaptia is half-personified as 
in 318 AvadoyioacGe ! (the ydép is corroborative: “yes, dvaho- 
ylouo%e” xrA.) is more than katavojoare (31): “consider him and 
compare his treatment at the hands of these sinners (4paptwhav 
as in Mk 1441) with what you are called to suffer.” Tovadtny echoes 
otaupév and aicxuvys, and is explained by péxpts atparos in the next 
verse, while S3opepevnéra is another aoristic perfect like xexaOuxev. 

*AvriAoytay is used here of active opposition, as in Ps 17% 
(pdcai pe é& dvriAoyiav Aaod), where 8* R read dvrAoyias, and 
in the papyri (eg. Zed¢. P. 138 [ii B.c.] dvriAoyuds payyy). 
Like the verb (cp. Jn 19!2, Ro 104), the noun covers more than 
verbal opposition, as in Nu 203 and Jude ! rf dvtAoyia rod Kope. 
The words eis adrév (or éavrdv, A P syr™ etc.: in semetipsum, 
vg.) have no special emphasis; all the writer means to say is 
that Jesus himself, Jesus in his own person, had to encounter 
malevolent opposition. 


This is one of the places at which textual corruption began early. The 
curious v./. éavrous finds early support in x* D* (adrods, p!® x° 33. 256. 1288. 
1319*. 1739. 2127 Lat syr’8 boh Orig.); p'’ x* and D* go wrong here as in 
115, D* and Lat asat 1173 (insertion). It is extremely unlikely that the read- 
ing arose from a recollection of passages like Nu 16%” (Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram) fylacay 7a rupeta Tov auaprwrQv Trovrwv év (z.e. at the cost of) Tats 
Wuxats adray, or Pr 8° of dé els éue duaprdvorres dceBovow els Tas EavTdv Wuyds. 
The notion that an evil-doer really injured himself was a commonplace (e.z. 
M. Aurel. 91 6 duaprdvey éaur@ apaprdver’ 6 ddiuxdv éavrodv ddice?, the remark 
of Chrysippus quoted by Plutarch in de Stotc. repugn. xvi., dbd.icetoOa bp 
éavrod Tov GbikodvTa Kal avrdv dédcKeiy, ray &ddov ddixy, Aristotle in Magn. 
Moral. 11964, 6 &pa tadra wh mpdrrwv ddixeCairdv, and Xen. Hellen. i. 7. 19, 
Teaprnkéras TH pwéyiora els Oeovs Te Kal Uuds adrovs); Philo works it out in 
quod deter. 15, 16, But there is no point in suggesting here, as this reading 
does, that the duaprwdol were acting against their better selves, unconsciously 
injuring their own souls, as they maltreated Jesus. The writer deals with sin 
in a more straightforward and direct way, and, in spite of all arguments to the 
contrary (é.g. by Westcott, von Soden, Seeberg, Peake, Wickham), this 
seems a far-fetched idea here. It is like the similar interpretation of éaurovs 
in 10%, a piece of irrelevant embroidery; it ‘‘looks like the conceit which 
some reader wrote upon his margin” (A. B. Davidson). Theodoret took els 
éavrovs with dvahoyloacGe=‘‘think to yourselves.” Which is not natural, 
though the Ethiopic version follows this interpretation. In some early 
versions (é.g. sah arm) neither els éaurdv nor els éavrovs seems to be implied. 


1’ Avadoylfoua, though not a LXX term, begins to be used in Hellenistic 
Judaism (e.g. Ps.-Sol 8” dvedoyicdunv 7a Kpluara 10 Oeod) in a religious sense. 
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In tva . . . ékdudpevor, éxAvdpevor (€kAeAvmevor p!® D*) might 
go with rats Wuxats tuav (cp. Polybius, xx. 4. 7, od pdvoy Tors 
gopacw éeAvOnoav, GAG Kal tais Woyxais), as readily as kdéuyre 
(cp. Job 10! xéuvw 8& rH Wxp pov). Both verbs connect with 
it, to express the general sense of inward exhaustion and faint- 
heartedness ; indeed, Aristotle uses both to describe runners 
relaxing and collapsing, once the goal has been passed: émi rovs 
Kaprtipow (at the goal of the race, not till then) éxvéovor kat 
exAvovTal’ mpoopavtes yap TO mépas ov Kéuvovor mporepov (Lhet. 
ili. g. 2). In y.4 ojmw (ydp is superfluously added by D L 440. 
491. 823 arm sah boh) «rd. does not necessarily imply that they 
would be called upon to shed their blood in loyalty to their 
faith, as if martyrdom was the inevitable result of tenacity. Nor 
is the writer blaming them ; he does not mean to suggest that if 
they had been truly decided for God against the world, they 
would by this time have suffered péxpis aipatos. He is shaming 
them, not blaming them. ‘ Your sufferings have been serious and 
sharp (10%), but nothing to what others before you, and especi- 
ally Jesus, have had to bear. Will you give way under a lesser 
strain than theirs?” The coming of the messiah was to be 
heralded by birth-pangs of trouble for his adherents on earth, 
and it might be supposed that the writer implies here: “ The 
Coming One (10°”) is near (127°), as is evident from your woes ; 
do not fail, but be ready for him.” But this line of thought is 
not worked out elsewhere by the writer, and is not necessary to 
his argument at this point. To fight péxpis atuaros is to resist 
to the death; cp. the cry of Judas Maccabaeus to his troops 
(2 Mac 1314), aywvicacOat péxpt Oavdétov. Méxpis aiaros has the 
same meaning of a mortal combat, e.g. in Heliod. vii. 8, ras 
BExpls alwaros oTacews. 

Note another case of rhetorical alliteration in alu. dyrix. . . . dmapr. 
dvraywrifduevor (cp. Clem. Hom. iv. 5, mpos roocavryy Svvauw dvrayuwrl- 
cacOat), and the use of dvraywriféc0a: above (v.) in the quot. from 4 Mac. 

The connexion of thought in vv.5! is: God has not yet asked 
from you the supreme sacrifice (v.*), and, besides (vv.5"), any 
demand he makes upon your courage is in your highest 
interests. ; 

5 And have you forgotten the word of appeal that reasons with you as 
sons ?— 

‘* Aly son, never make light of the Lora’s discipline, 
never faint (éxvov) under his reproofs ; 

8 for the Lord disciplines the man he loves, 
and scourges every son he recezves.” 


7 It ts for discipline that you have to endure. God ts treating you as sons ; 
for where ts the son who ts not disciplined by his father? ® Discipline is the 
portion (wéroxor yeydvact, as 314) of all; if you get no discipline, then you are 
not sons, but bastards. * Why, we had fathers of our flesh to discipline us, 
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and we yielded to them! Shall we not far more submit to the Father of our 
spirits, and so live? © For while their discipline was only for a time, and 
inflicted at their pleasure, he disciplines us for our good, that we may share in 
his own holiness. ™ Discipline always seems for the time to be a thing of 
pain, not of joy ; but those who are trained by it reap the fruit of it afterwards 
in the peace of an upright life. 

With the interrogative kat ékdéd\noe xd. (v.5) the writer 
opens his next argument and appeal. All such éopuor means 
a divine matSeia or moral training, which we have the honour of 
receiving from God. Instead of adducing the example of Jesus, 
however (see on 578), he quotes from the book of Proverbs 
(vv.5- 6), and then applies the general idea (vv.7l), “ExAav0é- 
veoOa. (not a LXX term) in v.5 is slightly stronger than the more 
common émAavOdverGo1, though it may be rhetorically chosen 
for the sake of assonance after éxAvduevor. The mapaxAyors is 
personified rhetorically ; “Htis (2°) Syiv (for the scripture applies 
to all believers) ds utots Siadéyerar. It is the mapdxAnors of 
God, who speaks as a father to his son (vié ov), though in the 
original “‘son” is merely the pupil of the sage (personifying 
the divine wisdom). IlapdkAyo.s in Alexandrian Judaism “is 
the regular term for ‘an appeal’ to an individual to rise to the 
higher life of philosophy” (Conybeare’s ed. of Philo’s de vit. 
Contempl., p. 201). The quotation is from Pr 31}? (A): 


cs fy! > , , , 
vig, wy dAvydper madelas Kupiov, 
\ 2 a es > a > / n > 
pnde éxAvov tr airod éheyxopevos 
dv yap ayara Kv Sever (€A€ B 
Ov yap ayarg Kupios masdever (é eYXE, ) 
pactiyot S¢ mavTa viov dv mapadexerat. 


After uté, pou is added (except by D* 31 Old Latin, Clem.), but 
otherwise the citation is word for word. Philo (De Congressu. 
Erud. 31) quotes the same passage to prove that discipline and 
hardship are profitable for the soul (otrws dpa 4 émimAnégts Kat 
vovleoia Kadov vevopiotat, wate du abrys 7 mpds Oedv dpodroyla 
ovyyeveta yivera. Ti yap olkedrepov vid ratpds 7H viot warpi;). The 
LXX contains a double mistranslation. (a) It is at least doubt- 
ful if the Hebrew text of the second line means “be not weary 
of”; the alternative is a parallel to the first line, ‘scorn not.” 
(4) It is certain that the second line of v.® originally ran, “he 
afflicts the man in whom he delights,” or ‘‘and delights in him as 
a father in his son.” Our writer, following the free LXX version, 
notes the twofold attitude of men under hardship. They may 
determine to get through it and get over it, as if it had no 
relation to God, seeing nothing of him in it. Stronger natures 
take this line; they summon up a stoical courage, which dares 
the world to do its worst to them. This is édtywpetv madeias 
Kupiov, It ignores any divine meaning in the rough experience. 
Other natures collapse weakly (éxdvew); they see God in the 
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trial, but he seems too hard upon them, and they break down 
in self-pity, as if they were victims of an unkind providence. 
"Edeyxspevos . . . mardSevet is used, as in Rev 39 (dcous éay 
PAG A€yXw kat wodedw), of pointing out and correcting faults ; 
paotiyot, as in Judith 827 (eis voubérnow pacrryot Kupuos rots 
éyyLovras airo) and often elsewhere; mapaSéxerat, in the sense 
of Lk 15%, In fact, the temper inculcated in this passage 
resembles that of Ps.-Sol 161%, where the writer prays: 


yoyyvopov Kat dAryouxiav év Odiper paxpuvoy ax’ éuod, 
edv duaptycw év TG oe Taldevey eis emiotpodyv .. . 

€v TO éd€yxer Oar Wuxnv ev xeipl campias aitns ... 

év 7@ bropeivar dixarov ev Tovrows éAenOnoerar trod Kvptov. 


In eis raSelay Smopévete (v.”), with which the writer begins his 
application of the text, the vigour is lost by the change of éis 
into ei (in a group of late cursives, including 5. 35. 203. 226°. 
241. 242. 257. 337. 378. 383. 487. 506. 547. 623. 794. 917. 1319. 
1831. 1891. 1898. 2127. 2143 + Theophyl.), and tzopeverte is 
indicative, not imperative.! To endure rightly, one must endure 
intelligently ; there is a reason for it in God’s relations with us 
(as utots Sptv mpoodéeperar). Mpoodéperar (cp. Sy//. 37113, i a.D.) 
is a non-biblical Greek term for “treating” or “handling” 
(“tractare, agere cum”); cp. Sy//. 37115, i a.p., and Latyschev’s 
Inscript. Antig. Orae Septentrionalis, i, 2278 rois pev HAukwiTaLs 
mporpepopevos as ddeApds . . . Tois b€ raiolv ds TarTHp); Tis goes 
with vids, as in Mt 7° (ris éotw é& tudv dvOpwros) etc., and éorw 
after vids is rightly omitted by x* A P W 104. 256 vg sah Origen. 

A mood of bitter scepticism about the discipline of provi- 
dence recurs in some contemporary Roman writers ; both Lucan 
(Pharsalia, iv. 807 f., “ Felix Roma quidem, civesque habitura 
beatos, | si libertatis superis tam cura placeret | quam uindicta 
placet”) and Tacitus (7st. i. 3, “nec enim umquam atroci- 
oribus populi Romani cladibus magisve iustis indiciis adprobatum 
est non esse curae deis securitatem nostram, esse ultionem”) 
speak as if the gods showed an unpaternal vindictiveness. But 
the idea of a fatherly providence was far-spread, both within and 
without Judaism. When our author argues: “You think that 
if God were fatherly, he would spare you these hardships? On 
the contrary, they are the proof of his wise affection”-—he is not 
far from Seneca’s position (in the de Providentia, iv. 7): “hos 
itaque deus quos probat, quos amat, indurat recognoscit, 
exercet.” And in 2 Mac 6! the author bids his readers re- 


1D takes els racdelay with the foregoing mapadéyerar, as Hofmann does 
with pacrvyot. This leaves wropuévere (bropelvare D) in quite an effective 
opening position for the next sentence ; but it is not the writer’s habit to end 
a quotation with some outside phrase, 
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member TOS _Topias pi) mpdos 6AcOpov, GAA mpds wadiay Tov 
yévous hav «iva, According to Sanhedr. rota (cp. Sifre, Deut. 
32), Rabbi Akiba comforted R. Eliezer on his sick- bed by 
explaining to him that “chastisements are precious,” whereas 
the other three rabbis who accompanied him had only praised the 
sick man for his piety. There is a fine passage in Philo’s guod 
deter. potiort instd. soleat, 39-40, where he argues that discipline 
at God’s hands is better than being left to oneself in sin and 
folly; evruyéorepor 8& Kal Kpeitrovs TOV dveriTpoTEtTwY Véwv ot 
paduora pev ériotacias Kal dpyns dgwlévtes Pvorxys, Hv ot yevvy- 
gavtes émt téxvois KexAnpwvTar . . . ixerevwmev odv Tov Oedv ot 
guvevonoe Tov olkelwy adiKnmatwy édEyxXomevol, KOAdTOL Tuas 
paAXov 7 mapetvaz, Similarly, in de sacrificantibus, 11, he writes 
of parental care, human and divine, apropos of Deut 14} (vio/ 
éore kupiw TH Ged tpudv) SnAovdte mpovoias kal Kydepovias a&uwy- 
oOpmevot THs ws €k Tar pos’ 7 dé éripédXeca Tooodrov dioica THs aw 
dvOpirwv 6 Ooovmrep, olwat, Kal 6 emrpeAovprevos Sradépen. Compare 
M. Aur. i. 17, 70 dpxovtt kal marpt trotayOnvat, Os Ewedre TavTa 
Tov Topov apaipyoev pov (cp. v. 31). When the king asks, in 
the £pzst. Arist. 248, what is the supreme instance of neglect 
(dpérea), the Jew answers, el TEKVWY dpovris Tis €in, Kal pay) KATO 
awavTa TpoTov dyayetv omevoo.. . . TO Se emidetaGar madelav 
cwppoovrys petarxelv, Geod Suvdme TovTO yiverat. 


Jerome writes in his letter (Zfzs¢. xxii. 39) to Eustochium: ‘‘haec est 
sola retributio, cum sanguis sanguine conpensatur et redempti cruore Christi 
pro redemptore libenter occumbimus. quis sanctorum sine certamine corona- 
tus est? Abel justus occiditur; Abraham uxorem periclitatur amittere, et, 
ne in inmensum uolumen extendam, quaere et invenies singulos diuersa per- 
pessos. solus in deliciis Salomon fuit et forsitan ideo corruit. quem enim 
diligit dominus, corripit ; castigat autem omnem filium, quem recipit.” He 
often quotes this verse (°) in his letters of counsel and warning. Thus in 
Ixvili. I he prefixes it with the remark, ‘‘ magna ira est, quando peccantibus 
non irascitur deus.” The modern parallel would be Browning’s hero in 
Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day (pt. 2, xxxiii.), who is 


‘‘happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man, 
Not left in God’s contempt apart, 
With ghastly smooth life, 


In v.8 mdvres (sc. viol yvyovor) recalls mdvta vidv (v.%). NdGor 
are children born out of wedlock, who are left to themselves ; 
the father is not sufficiently interested in them to inflict on 
them the discipline that fits his legitimate children for their 
place in the home. Ndéos (not a LXX term) seems to mean 
born of mixed marriages, in Wis 4° (cp. Aristoph. Birds, 1650- 
1652, vo0os yap el Kod yvnowos . . . dv ye Eévys yuvatkos). So Philo 
compares polytheists and lovers of material pleasure to rév éx 
mopvns amoxunbevtwy (de Confus. ling. 28), as distinguished from 
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the sons of God. The double éore (not jre) makes the sentence 
more vivid ; the writer supposes an actual case. In vy. 10 the 
writer simply develops this idea of maiSela, comparing the 
human and the divine methods. Hence ¢fra cannot mean here 
“further” (deinde) ; it is “besides,” in the sense that it brings 
out another element in the conception. 

Eira might be taken interrogatively (=itane or siccine), to introduce 
an animated question (as often in Plato, e.g. Leges, 9646, Theat. 207d, 
Sophést. 2226), though we should expect a 8é in the second clause here or a 
kat before ob wokd paddov. Kypke suggests that efra=el dé (quodsi) as, 
e.g.,in Jos. B/. iii. 8. 5, lr dv pev ddaviocy Tis dvOpmHmrov mapaxarabyKny, 
4 Sid Onrar Kakds. 


NaSeurns Only occurs once in the LXX, and there as a de- 
scription of God (Hos 5? éy 8 waidevrys tuadv); in 4 Mac 98 
(6 madeuris yépwv) it is applied to a man, as'in Ro 22° Kat 
évetpeméueOa, (“reverebamur,” vg), we submitted respectfully to 
them (the object of the verb being warépas), as in Mt 2187, not, 
we amended our ways (as in LXX, eg. 2 Ch 7!* and Philo’s 
guaest. in Gen. 4° 76 ph dpaprdvew pndty 76 wapapeytotov ayabdv' 
TO dpaptavovta évrparnva ovyyeves Exeivov). In ob todd paddov, 
the more common moAQ@ is read by D° K L, and after zodv a 
few authorities (p!? 8° D* 1739 Origen) supply the S€ which is 
strictly required after the preceding wey. The description of 
God as 16 wartpi tév mveupdtwv is unexpected. In the vocabulary 
of Hellenistic Judaism God is called 6 rév rvevpdtwy Kal réons 
eEovatas Suvdorys (2 Mac 3%), and “ Lord of spirits ” is a favourite 
Enochic title; but “spirits” here cannot mean angels (cp. Nu 
1672). The contrast between tods tis capkds watépas and To 
watpt Tv mveundtwv denotes God as the author of man’s spiritual 
being; the expression is quite intelligible as a statement of 
practical religion, and is only rendered ambiguous when we read 
into it later ideas about traducianism and creationism, which 
were not in the writer’s mind. Shall we not submit to Him, the 
writer asks, kat Lioopev (cp. 10°8 fyaerar) ? ‘‘ Monemur hoc verbo 
nihil esse nobis magis exitiale quam si nos in Dei obsequium 
tradere recusemus” (Calvin). In v.!® the assumption that the 
readers were mature men (etxopey, v.®) is made explicit by mpés 
ddlyas *pepas (till we became men). IIpés here, as in Wis 16° 
(cis vovBeciav 5& mpds ddtyov érapdéxOnoay) etc., means duration ; 
it is not final, as if the parental discipline were with a view to 
the short, earthly life alone. Kata 15 Soxoév atrots (as they 
chose) refers to the arbitrariness of the patria potestas. ‘“‘ Parents 
may err, but he is wise,” as the Scottish metrical paraphrase 
puts it. 

The writer has in mind the familiar pa/ria potestas of the Romans, as in 
Terence’s Heauton Timoroumenos (100: ‘‘vi et via pervolgata patrum” ; 
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204-207: ‘‘parentum iniuriae unius modi sunt ferme . . . atque haec sunt 
tamen ad virtutem omnia”’), where one father is confessing to another how he 
had mishandled his boy (99f.: ‘‘ubi rem rescivi, coepi non humanitus neque 
ut animum decuit aegrotum adulescentuli tractare”). Compare the remark 
of the Persian officer in Xenophon’s Cyropaeu7a (ii. 2. 14), who argued that a 
man who set himself to make people laugh did less for them than a man who 
made them weep, and instanced fathers—xAavmaor pév ye Kal marépes viors 
swdpostyny unxavevrat. This is wholesome correction. But it was not 
always so. ‘‘Qur postremo filio suscenseam, patres ut faciunt ceteri?” old 
Demaenetus asks, in the Aszzarza (49) of Plautus. Ovid’s ‘‘durus pater” 
(Amores, i. 15. 17) was more than a tradition of literature. Pliny tells us, 
for example, that he had once to remonstrate with a man who was thrashing 
his son for wasting money on horses and dogs (Z//. ix. 12): ‘‘haec tibi 
admonitus immodicae seueritatis exemplo pro amore mutuo scripsi, ne 
quando tu quoque filium tuum acerbius duriusque tractares.” There is also 
the story told by Aelian (Var. 7st. ix. 33) about the youth who, when asked 
by his father what he had learned from Zeno, was thrashed for failing to 
show anything definite, and then calmly replied that he had learned stoically 
to put up with a father’s bad temper (@67 meuabnxévar pépe dpynyv marépwv 
kal ph ayavaxrety). Sons, says Dio Chrysostom (xv. 240 M), rpépovrar 
mavtes bd Tay TaTépwy Kal malovrar méd\NaKis Ur av’tav. The general point 
of view is put by Epictetus (Auchiridion, 30, maryp éoriw* brayopeterat 
erecta bal, Tapaxwpelv amdvrwy, avéxeobat Nodopodvros, malovros), and the 
connexion of ‘‘life” with madela in Pr 4)8 érihaBod éuiis radeias, wh adijs, 
GANG PiAaLov adrhy ceavTw els Fwhyv cov: Pr 6% Adxvos évrodAh vouou Kal POs, 
Kai 600s fwhs kal €Xeyxos kal macdela, and Sir 417, 


Now for the contrast. ‘O 8€ (God; se. radever pds) emt 7d 
auppepoy (cp. 1 Co 127; Zp. Arist. 125, cvpBovdrcvovtwy pods 
76 cvppépov Tv didwv), which is explained in eis 1d petadaPetv 
(cp. 67) tis GyidtnTos adtod.  ‘Ayiétns is a rare term, which 
begins to appear late in Hellenistic Judaism (e.g. 2 Mac 15? rod 
mdavta épopovtos pel dyiorntos: Test. Levt 3% trepdvw maons 
dyotntos), and, except as a v./, in 2 Co 112, occurs nowhere else 
in the NT. Here it denotes the divine life, to share in which is 
the outcome of 6 dy:acpds 05 yxwpis oddels Setar (7.2. have a 
direct experience of) tév kUpiov (v.14), The writer, in this contrast, 
is simply arguing that the divine education, which involves some 
suffering, as all watdefa does, is more worthy of obedience from 
mature people than even the parental discipline to which, for all 
its faults ot temper, they submitted during childhood. The say- 
ings of Isokrates, that while the roots of waideia were bitter, its 
fruits were sweet, was a commonplace of ancient morals; the 
writer is going to develop it in a moment. Meantime he alludes 
to the equally well-known truth that raideia might involve severe 
physical treatment. 


Two exaniples may be added of this doctrine that education involves a 
discipline which sometimes requires the infliction of pain. Maximus of Tyre 
(Déss. iv. 7), in arguing that the desire to give pleasure is by no means an in- 
variable proof of true affection, asks: @iNofow dé ov kal ratdas marépes kal 
diddoxahor mabyras’ kal ri dy ely dviapdrepoy 7) madl rarhp Kat ma@yry diddo- 
kaNos; so Philo argues in de Migrat. Abrah. 20, cwhpovicrav ws &orxe Tovrd 
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€oTt TO €O0s, Tadaywyadv, didackddwy, yovéwy, mperBurépwr, apxovrwy, vouwv* 
overdifovres yap, éore 6 brrov Kal KoAdfovres ExacTa ToUTwY dmelvous TAs Wuxas 
dmrepydvovrar Tay maidevouevwy. Kai €xOpds wey ovdels oddevl, Pidow Sé mace 
mavres. In de parent. col. 4, he explains, dia ror’ eeors rots warpdot Kal 
KaTnyopely mpds Tods maidas Kal éuBpiléorepov vovberely Kal, el wh Tals dv doar 
dmetats Urelkouot, TUTTE Kal mporndaklfew Kal Karadeiv, 

In v.11 the writer sums up what he has been saying since v.°5. 
Discipline or maSeta mpds 1 wapdy (a classical Greek phrase = for 
the moment, ¢.g. Thuc. il. 22, dpdv atrots mpds 1o mapov xaXeral- 
vovtas) ob (7Gs . . . ov=absolute negative, not any) Soxet (to 
human feelings and judgment) yapas etvar &ANA AUTs (to be a 
matter of, efvac with gen. as in 10°9), 

Naoa pév (x* P 33. 93) and waoa 8€é (p'® xe A De HK LW 6. 326. 920. 
1288, 1836 vg syr boh Chrys. etc.) practically mean the same thing, for the 
év is concessive ( ‘‘of course” ) and 6é is metabatic. But probably it was the 
awkwardness of the double uév that led to the alteration of this one. The other 
readings, waaa yap (Cosm. (221 C) Jer. Aug.) and réoa (D* 104. 460. 917 arm 
eth Orig. Cosm. (376 D)) are obviously inferior attempts to clear up the passage. 

“Yotepov S€ (cp. Pr 5% 4 (of the harlot) ) pds xaupov Auraive 
cov ddpvyya’ voTepov pévrou mixpdtepov XoARs etpyoes), but later 
on discipline yields fruit; it is not a stone flung down arbitrarily 
on human life, but a seed. By kapmév eipynyixdy Sixaroodvns the 
writer means fruit (xaprds as often=result or outcome), which 
consists in (genit. of apposition) dcacoovvy (as in 117 a generic 
term for the good life as a religious relationship to God). But 
why eipnyvixdy? Possibly in contrast to the restiveness and pain 
(Avans) of the period of discipline, when people are being trained 
(yeyupvacpévors); when the discipline does its perfect work, 
there is no friction between the soul and God. But there is also 
the suggestion of “saving” or “blissful.” Philo quotes Pr 
311.12 (see above on v.°) as a saying of Solomon ¢he peaceful 
(cipyvixos) ; the significance of this he finds in the thought that 
subjection and obedience are really a wholesome state for people 
who are inclined to be self-assertive, uncontrolled, and quarrel- 
some. He thinks that Noah is rightly called by a name denoting 
rest, since petiaow npenatoy de Kal jnovxdlovta kal orabepov eri dé 
Kal eipyvixdy Biov of Kadoxdyablay tetiunkdres (Abrah. 5). To 
take eipyvexdv in some such sense (salutaris) would yield a good 
interpretation ; and this is confirmed by the similar use of eipyvy 
in v.!4 and of the adjective in 3 Mac 6%, where the Jews, in the 
ecstasy of their relief, xopots ovvictavro eidpocvvys «ipyvixis 
onuetov. Those who stand their training reap a safe, sound life 
at last. In its social aspect, eipyvixdy could only refer to the 
brotherly love of the community ; the writer might be throwing 
out a hint to his readers, that suffering was apt to render people 
irritable, impatient with one another’s faults. The later record 
even of the martyrs, for example, shows that the very prospect of 
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death did not always prevent Christians from quarrelling in 
prison. This may be the meaning of eipyvixdv in Ja 3}, but it is 
out of keeping with the present context. 

A close parallel to v." is the saying of Aristotle (see above, for the similar 
remark of Isokrates), quoted by Diog. Laertius (v. 1. 18): ris madelas ey 
Tas pev pleas elvar muxpas, yAukets 6€ rods Kaprovs. In pzst. Arzst. 232, 
Tovs yap dm’ avrijs (2.€. Suxacocvvys) adumlay karacKevdferv, though the aura 
here is freedom from misfortune. Clem. Alex. (Strom. vii. 10. 56), after 
speaking of the time when we are delivered from the chastisements and 
punishments as é€k Tov duaprnudrwv els madelay wrouévouev cwrhptov [He 
127], adds: ped’ Hy drrodUTpwow 7d yépas Kal al Tipmal TeNeLwOEtowy drodldovras 

. . Kal Geol thy mpoonyopiav KéxAnvrar ol ovvOpovae TGV dAwWY Oewy, TOY WTd 
TW TWTHPL TOWTWY TETAYMEVWN, YEVNTOMEV OL. 

The writer now resumes the imperative tone (vv.!%), with a 
blend of counsel and warning. The discipline of trouble is 
viewed under an active aspect; men must co-operate with God, 
exerting themselves to avoid sin (v.!) by the exercise of personal 
zeal and church-discipline. Otherwise, the results may be fatal. 
The exhortation broadens out here, resuming the tone and range 
of 1025f, 

12 So (S16 as in 6!) ‘up with your listless hands! Strengthen your weak 
knees!” 8 And “make straight paths for your feet” to walk in. You must 
not let the lame get dislocated, but rather make them whole. 4 Aim at peace 
wth all—at that consecration without which no one will ever see the Lord ; » see 
to tt that no one misses the grace of God, ‘‘ that no root of bitterness grows up 
to be a trouble” by contaminating all the rest of you ; *° that no one turns to 
sexual vice or to a profane life as Esau did—Hsau who for a single meal 
“parted with his birthright.” “" You know how later on, when he wanted to 
obtain his inheritance of blessing, he was set aside ; he got no chance to repent, 
though he tried for tt with tears. 

For the first time, since the hints in 3! 41 and 61, the writer 
alludes to differences of attainment in the little community. 
Hitherto he has treated them asa solid whole. But the possi- 
bility of individual members giving way has been voiced in 10”, 
and now the writer (1°) widens his appeal; his readers are to 
maintain their faith not only for their own sakes but for the sake 
of those who at their side are in special danger of collapsing. 
The courage of their 6ropov4 is more than a personal duty; they 
are responsible for their fellow-members, and this involves the 
duty of inspiriting others by their own unswerving, unflagging 
faith. The admonition, as in 13!f, is addressed to the whole 
community, not to their leaders. The general aim of vv.!2 18 is 
to produce the character praised by Matthew Arnold in his lines 
on Rugby Chapel: 


“Ye move through the ranks, recall 

The stragglers, refresh the out-worn... 
Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
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Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God.” 


He begins in v.! by using scriptural language borrowed freely 
from Is 35° (iaxvoare, xelpes dveyévar Kal yovata tapadedupéva), 
but in a form already current in Sir 25% (xeipes rapetpévar Kat 
yovata rapaheAvpéva), and also from Pr 4° (dpOas tpoytds rover 
tots rootv). This metaphorical language for collapsing in listless 
despair is common, e.g., in Sir 212 where xetpes mapespevar is 
bracketed with “cowardly hearts,” in Philo’s description of the 
Israelites who longed to return to Egypt, of pév yap mpoxapdvres 
avérecov, Bapiv avttrahov Hynodpevor Tov rovov, Kal Tas Xeipas tm 
doGeveias Worep areipyxores GOAnTal Kabjkav (de Congressu Erud. 
29, cp. He 111), and especially in the description of moral 
encouragement in Job 4° +4 «i yap ot évovbérnoas roAXods, Kat 
xetpas dobevots rapexdrecas, doOevotytds te eSavéotnoas pryuacu’, 
yovacty te ddvwvatovow Oapoos repieOyxas. In Dt 32° raparedv- 
pévous is parallel to zapeyévovs, and in Zeph 3!° the appeal 
Is Odpoe . . . py TapeioOwoav ai xeipés cov. AvopOdcate 
(literally = straighten, renew) goes with yovara better than with 
xetpas, but the sense is plain. In v.}, if woujoare is read in the 
first clause, kat tpoxids dp8ds wornoate Tots Tooly buay is a hexa- 
meter (p. lvii). By 16 ywAéy the writer means “those who are 
lame,” these crippled souls in your company. 

Probably the rovetre of 8* P 33. 917. 1831 (Orig.) has been conformed, in 
monoare (SCA DH KL, etc., Chrys.), to the preceding dvop@woare (so, ¢.2., 
B. Weiss, in Zexte u. Untersuch. xiv. 3. 4, 9, who declares that the older 
codices never yield any case of an original aor. being changed into a present), 


though some edd. (é¢.g. von Soden) regard oujoare as the original text and 
moveire as having been conformed to LXX (cp. Mt 33). 


As ia6f 8€ paddov shows, éxtpamf here has its medical sense 
(e.g. Hippol. de offic. med. 14, @s pare dvaxdGror pyre éxtpé- 
anrat), not the common sense of being “turned aside” (as, e.g., 
in Philo, Quaest. tn Exod. 2329 of apvddkros d8dovropotvtes 
Siapaptavovow THs 6pOjs Kal AewPdpov ws woAAdKis eis dvodias Kai 
dvaBarous Kal Tpaxelas atparods extpérerOou' Td TaparAnoidy eotiv 
ére kal al Wuyal rév vedv Tradeias dmorpodow, and in M. Aurel. i. 7, 
Kal TO by éxtparnvar eis CHAov aoduotixdv). In Od. Sol 6'4f the 
ministers of the divine grace are praised in similar terms for 
their service to weaker Christians : 


“They have assuaged the dry lips, 
And the will that had fainted they have raised up:... 
And limbs that had fallen 
They have straightened and set up.” 
1 Clem. Hom. xii. 18, al xetpes bd Snyudroy rapelonoay. 
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But here it is the rmembers as a whole who are addressed, and 
Tpox. dp0as 7. T. Tool Guay means “ keep straight ” (roaiv, dative = 
“for your feet”)—it is the only way to help your fellow-members 
who have weakened themselves. Keep up the tone of your 
community, move in the right direction, to prevent any of your 
number from wavering and wandering. The straight path is the 
smooth path, it is implied; if any limping soul is allowed to 
stray from the straight course, under the influence of a bad 
example, he will be made worse instead of better. The admoni- 
tion in Zes¢. Sim. 5% is interesting, as it suggests the train of 
thought here between vy.!2" and 16 ; 


> 4 ‘ , e a >: , , 
ayabivate Tas Kapdias ipyav évwmov Kuptov 
lal , la 
Kai evOvvare Tas dd0vs tuav évadriov Tov dvOpuruv 
~ 
Kal écecbe etpiocxovres xdpiv évoimiov Kupiov kat avOparuv. 
\ an 

pvrdgacbe otv amd THs Topveias, 
7 lo 
OTL % Topvela pyTNP eoTi TOY KaKOv, 

/ > \ A“ lal \ a tal , 
xupilovaa amd Tod Geod Kai mpoceyyilotca TO BeAiap. 


The author of Npés “EBpatous knows that the difficulties in the way 
of faith are more than mere despair. In 121" he has been 
dealing with the need of cheerful courage under the strain of 
life ; this leads to the appeal of v.!*. But while there is nothing 
so infectious as cowardice or despair, he rapidly passes on, 
in vv.}3£ (kad xrd.), to warn his readers against some specific 
temptations in the moral life. He continues, in a third impera- 
tive (v.14), eipqyqv SidKxete (an OT phrase, 1 P 31!) peta mdvtwv. 
Here pera goes with dudkere in the sense of “along with” (as in 
119 1378, for our author avoids ovy), and wdévrwy means “all the 
(other) dyson” (as in 1374). The call is to make common cause 
with all the rest of the Christians in the quest for God’s cipyvn, 
z.e. (see above on v.!") the bliss and security of a life under God’s 
control. It is eipjvn in a sense corresponding to the older sense 
of felicity and prosperity on the ground of some (messianic) 
victory of God, practically as in Lk 17 19°8 the Christian 
salvation; only this comprehensive sense does justice to the 
term here and in 13”, Hence the following xat is almost = 
Seven... 


Eipyvy in a similar sense occurs pony in the context of the passage 
already quoted from Proverbs: ¢.g. 3'? vid, éudv vouluwy wh éemdavOdvov, 
Ta O€ phuara pov Typelrw on Kapdia* wijKos yap Blov Kal ern fwhs Kal elphynv 
mpocOjcovcly cou... 3° dmdpxou air@ amd civ Kkaptdv Sixaoctvns. . . 
316 17 ex rod orbuaros avris éxmopeverar Sixacoctvn Kal mdvres ol TpiBo. abrfs 
év elpdvn . . . 3° iva ropevy memobds év elpjvn mdcas Tas ddovs cov. After 
Pr 4% (as quoted above) there follows the promise, ards 5¢ ras dpBds moujoe 
Tas Tpoxlas cou, Tas dé ropelas cov év elpnvy mpodéten. 


The conventional interpretation takes elpyvnv with pera wdvrev (i.e. all 
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your members). This yields a fair sense, for a quarrelsome church is a real 
hindrance to effective faith ; the quarrelsomeness here would be due to the 
presence of faulty persons, whose lapses were apt to be irritating, and what 
would break elp7jv7 (z.e. mutual harmony) in such cases is the spirit of harsh- 
ness in dealing with faults, censoriousness, or aloofness, just as what makes 
for efpjjvn is a concern for purity and goodness inspired by forbearance and 
patience. But all this is read into the text. There is no hint of such dangers 
elsewhere in II pds ‘HBpatous as there is in 1 P 38- and Ro 12!6.. Our author 
is characteristically putting a new edge on an old phrase like dudxere elphyny. 


What «ipyvy specially involved is shown in kal tév dyraopdy 
xt. Here dyvacpds is not to be identified with cwppoodvy in the 
special sense of 134; it is the larger “consecration” to God 
which all &yvo. must maintain. In fact, Sudkete Tov dytaopdy KTA. 
is simply another description of the experience called “ sharing 
in God’s dyiétys” (v.1°) Xwpis generally precedes, here it follows, 
the word it governs (06), either for the sake of the rhythm or to 
avoid a hiatus (06 od8eis). “To see the Lord,” is an expression 
common in Philo for that vision of the Divine being which is 
the rare reward of those who can purify themselves from the 
sensuous (cp. H. A. A. Kennedy’s Philo’s Contribution to Religion, 
pp. 192f.). Kupuos is God in vv.5and ®; here, in view of 928, it 
might be Jesus (as 2°), though “to see God” (vg “‘deum”) as a 
term for intimate personal fellowship is more adequate to the 
context. People must be on the alert against tendencies to in- 
fringe this éyraopds (v.!) ; émoxotodvtes, one form and function of 
mapaKkadoovtes (107), introduces three clauses, beginning each with 
py ts, though it is not clear whether the third (v.1°) is intended 
as an example of prav0@ow or as a further definition of the 
second pi tes (piha xrA.). The first clause, py t1s dotepay (sc. 9) 
dnd Tis xdpitos Tod Qeod, shows botepeiv (41) with dmé as in 
Eccles 62 iorepOv . . . dd ravros ob ériOuunoe (Sir 7°4 wh bor€éper 
dd kXadvrwv has a different sense). In writing ard rhs xdpuros 
tov Geod the writer may have had already in mind the words of 
Dt 2918 (ui ris eorw &v tpiv . . . Tivos 9 didvora ekéxdwev dad 
Kuptov Tov Geod av), which he is about to quote in the next clause. 


The rhetorical tone comes out in the two iambic trimeters of ywpls ovdels 
dperar Tov KUptov and émisKorodyTes wy Tis boTEpwy ard. 


The next clause, pj tis pila mxpias dvw pvouca évoxdy, is a 
reminiscence of the warning against idolatry and apostasy in Dt 
2918, which A (as well as F*) preserves in this form, py ris éorw 
év ipiv pila mixpias dvw pvovoa evoxdAy (so B*: ev XAG B) Kai 
mucpia (B*: kal wupia B). The form is ungrammatical, for éorw 
is superfluous, as is kal mpia. On the other hand, the text of B 
yields no good sense, for a root can hardly be said to grow up év 
xodfj, and «al mixpia is left stranded; the alteration of mxpia 
in B* does not help matters, for it is not preceded by év xody, 


14 
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Plainly the writer found something like the words of A in his 
text of the LXX; he may have omitted éorw and kat muxpia. 
The confusion between -oyAn and xoAz is intelligible, as 6xAos 
and ydAos are confused elsewhere (Blass reads év xody here, 
which requires 7 or éorw to be supplied). "Evoxd# is the present 
subjunctive of évoydetv, which is used in 1 Es. 2% (évoxAovoa) 
and 2% (évoyAjoat) of rebellion disturbing and troubling the 
realm. As a general term for “troubling” or “vexing,” it is 
common both in classical Greek and in the papyri, either 
absolutely or with an accusative, as, e.g., Polystr. Zpzcur. (ed. 
C. Wilke) 84. 4,080 if? évds rovtwv évoyAncapéevous Huds, the 
edict of M. Sempronius Liberalis (Aug. 29, 154 A.D.): €v TH 
oixeia TH yew[py|ia mpooxaprepotor py evoxrctv (BGU. ii. 372), 
and Aristoph. Frogs, 709 f., ob woAtv ovd 6 wibyKos OtTOS 6 viv 
évoyddv. As for pita (of a person, as, @g., in 1 Mac 1} xai 
eEjrOev e& airav fila dpaptrwArds “Avrioxos "Emipavys) muxptas 
(genitive of quality), the meaning is a poisonous character and 
influence (cp. Ac 8), The warning in Deuteronomy is against 
any pernicious creature in the community, who by cool insolence 
and infidelity draws down the divine sentence of extermination 
upon himself and his fellows. Here the writer thinks of people 
who consider that immediate gratification of their wishes is 
worth more than any higher end in life; they value their spiritual 
position as sons (vv.*!) so little, that they let it go in order to 
relapse on some material relief at the moment. Such a nature 
is essentially BéBydAos, devoid of any appreciation of God’s 
privileges, and regarding these as of no more importance than 
sensuous pleasures of the hour. Under the bad influence of this 
(81d tadtys, 8 D K LW 326, etc., as in 137: dua adras, AH P 33. 
424* syrbkl boh Clem. etc., as in 114 121), all the rest (ot moNXoi, 
after one has been mentioned, as in Ro 5) etc.) may be tainted 
(pavOGor), and so (cp. on ro) rendered incapable of dpeoOar tdv 
Kuptov. 

The third clause (v.1®) is py tus (sc. }) wépvos 4 BEBndos (for 
the collocation see Philo, de Sacerdot. 8, répvyn xat BeBndrAw copa 
ai wuxyv, and for this transferred sense of . (= Lat. profanus) 
see Jebb-Pearson’s Fragments of Soph. ii. 208); BéBndos is 
only once applied to a person in the LXX, viz. in Ezk 2125 ot 
BeBnr« advope (=55n), then to people like Antiochus (3 Mac 
2”. 14) or (3 Mac 7! rots BeByAous xeipwodpuevor) recreant Jews. 
In adding s *Hoaé «rd. the writer chooses the story of Esau, in 
Gn 25784 271-9, to illustrate the disastrous results of yielding 
to the duaptia of which he had spoken in v.1.. There can be no 
Stopovn, he implies, without a resolute determination to resist 
the immediate pleasures and passions of the hour. As Cicero 
puts it in the De Finibus, i. 14, “plerique, quod tenere atque 
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servare id quod ipsi statuerunt non possunt, victi et debilitati 
objecta specie voluptatis tradunt se libidinibus constringendos 
nec quid eventurum sit provident, ob eamque causam propter 
voluptatem et parvam et non necessariam et quae vel aliter 
pararetur et qua etiam carere possent sine dolore, tum in morbos 
graves, tum in damna, tum in dedecora incurrunt.” But why 
choose Esau? Probably owing to rabbinic tradition, in which 
Esau is the typical instance of the godless who grow up among 
good people (Isaac and Rebekah) and yet do not follow their 
deeds, as Obadiah is of the good who grow up among the wicked 
(Ahab and Jezebel) and do not follow their deeds (Sifre 133 on 
Nu 271). The rabbinic tradition! that Esau was sensual, is 
voiced as early as Philo, in the de Wobilitate, 4 (6 dé peilwv 
ameiOis &k TOY yaoTpos Kal TOV jeTa yaoTépa HOovav axpards exwv, 
id dv dvereicOn kal mpecBeiwy eficotacbar TH per adrod Kal 
peravociy ibis ep’ ols eéorn Kal hovay Kata Tod adeAod kal uydev 
érepov 7) St dv AvTHoE Tois yovels mpaypateverGar), where Philo 
interprets the petdvora of Esau as simply regret for a bad bargain. 
Our author may have considered Esau a wépvos literally—and in 
any case the word is to be taken literally (as in 13*), not in its 
OT metaphorical sense? of “ unfaithful ””—but the weight of the 
warning falls on BéByAos, as is clear from the phrase évtt Bpdoews 
prds (cp. Gn 25% 7 Ojpa airod Bpdows aro). T. H. Green 
(Prolegomena to Ethics, § 96) points out that hunger was not the 
motive. “If the action were determined directly by the hunger, 
it would have no moral character, any more than have actions 
done in sleep, or strictly under compulsion, or from accident, or 
(so far as we know) the action of animals. Since, however, it is 
not the hunger as a natural force, but his own conception of 
himself, as finding for the time his greatest good in the satis- 
faction of hunger, that determines the act, Esau recognizes 
himself as the author of the act... . If evil follows from it, 
whether in the shape of punishment inflicted by a superior, or 
of calamity ensuing in the course of nature to himself or those in 
whom he is interested, he is aware that he himself has brought 
it on himself.” The spuds is emphatic: “id culpam auget, non 
misericordiam meretur” (Bengel). 

In the quotation from Gn 25%? (dmédoro dé "Hoad ra mpwroroxeta Ty 
"laxwB), amrédero (A C 623), as if from a form amo08t8w (cp. Helbing, 105), is 
preferred by Lachmann, B. Weiss, WH. 

The warning is now (v.1”) driven home. “lote, indicative here 
(a literary Atticism, though Blass insists that it is chosen for the 


1Jub 2518 (Esau tempting Jacob to take one of his own two sensual 
wives). a8 

2 Ilopvela has this sense, and so has the verb (2g. Ps 73°" e&whéOpevoas 
mavra Tov mopvevovra amd c0d). 
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sake of the rhythm, to assimilate tote yap Oru kal pe(rémerta) to 
the closing words of the preceding sentence), recalls to the 
readers the scripture story with which they were so familiar. 
“lore 87. kai (another item in his story) petémerta O€dkwv KAnpovo- 
paoa. (1 P 3%) thy eddoylay (=apwrordcia as in 1 Ch 51?) 
dtredoxipdoOy (Jer 6° dredoxipacey adrovs Kvpios: Ign. fom. 8° 
éay dmrodoxipacdG). *Amodoxisdtecba. is common in the Greek 
orators for officials being disqualified, but the rejection here is 
an act of God; Esau is a tragic instance of those who cannot 
get a second chance of peravowa (6°). The writer has again the 
sombre, serious outlook which characterizes a passage like 64°. 
The very metaphor of plant-growth occurs here as there, and 
ameSoxipaoOn recalls dddxiuos. Meravova is impossible for certain 
wilful sins ; certain acts of deliberate choice are irrevocable and 
fatal. Why this was so, in Esau’s case, is now explained; 
peTavoias yap témov obx eupe (eipioxw=obtain, with éxlyreiy as 
often in LXX, eg. Dt 42°), katmwep peta Saxpdwv (emphatic by 
position) ék{yrhoas adthy (2c. weravoiay. ‘‘ Meravoias tozos is, in 
fact, perdvora. . . . When per. térov is taken up again, the mere 
secondary romos disappears, and it is atryv, not airdv, agreeing 
with the great thing really sought,” Alford). If the writer used 
his usual A text of the LXX, he would not have found any 
allusion to the tears of Esau in Gn 2758, but the tears were 
retained, from the Hebrew, in Jub 263%, in other texts of the 
LXX, and in Josephus (Azz. i. 18. 7, révOos jyev emi TH} Svapapria. 
Kai atrod rots ddxpyvow axOdpevos 6 maryp KtA.).1 ‘Those tears 
of Esau, the sensuous, wild, impulsive man, almost like the cry 
of some ‘trapped creature,’ are among the most pathetic in the 
Bible” (A. B. Davidson). Aérqv refers to petavoias, not to 
eddoyias (which would require petavotas . . . edpev to be taken 
as a parenthesis, a construction which is wrecked on the anti- 
thesis between edpev and éxlythoas). The petdvora is not a 
change in the mind of Isaac, which would require some additional 
words like toé matpés. Besides, Esau does not beseech Isaac to 
alter his mind. Nor can it refer to a change in God’s mind. It 
is ‘a change of mind” on Esau’s part, ‘undoing the effects of 
a former state of mind” (A. B. Davidson). Bitterly as Esau 
regretted his hasty action, he was denied any chance of having 
its consequences reversed by a subsequent perdvova ; this is the 
writer’s meaning. ‘“Advvarov madw dvaxouvilev eis werdvovav is the 
law of God for such wilful offenders, and to try for a second 
perdyova is vain. Such is the warning that our author deduces 
from the tale of Esau. 


1There is a striking parallel in De Mercede Conducts, 42, where 
Lucian describes an old man being met by 7 merdvoiaw Saxptovea és ovdev 
bpedos, 
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This inexorable view agrees with Philo’s idea (Leg. Alleg. iii. 75, roais 
yap Wuxats meravola xphoba BouvdrnOeicars ovx érérpeWev 6 Oeds) that some, 
like Cain! (guod deter. pot. 26, T@ 5 ph Sexouévw perdvoray Katy 6¢ 
UmepBodhv dyous), are too bad to repent, though Philo illustrates it here not 
from Esau, but from Lot’s wife. In de Spec. Leg. ii. 5 he declares that 
luxurious spendthrifts are dvoxd@apro: kat Svotaror, ds unde Beg TH Thy dow 
Trew cvyyvauns d&otcOar. In Jub 35" Isaac tells Rebekah that ‘‘ neither Esau 
nor his seed is to be saved.” But the idea of IIpds ‘EBpatovs is made still more 
clear by the use of petavoias téaov as an expression for opportunity or 
chance to repent. This is a contemporary Jewish phrase; cp. Apoc. Bar 
8512 (‘‘ For when the Most High will bring to pass all these things, there will 
not then be an opportunity for returning . . . nor place of repentance”), 
4 Es 9” (‘‘ while a place of repentance was still open to them, they paid 
no heed”), which goes back to Wis 121° kpivwy dé xara Bpaxd édldous rémrov 
meravolas (of God punishing the Canaanites). It is linguistically a Latinism,? 
which recurs in Clem. Rom. 7° (év yeved kal yeved peravotas Témov ewKev 
0 decrérns Tots Bovdouévors emiotpadjvar ém’ atrdv) and Tatian (Ovat. ad 
Graecos, 15, dia Totro yotv Trav Saiudvwv vrdoracts otK exer peravolas 
Térov). But a special significance attaches to it in 4 Esdras, for example, 
where the writer (e.g. in 7!) rules out any intercession of the saints for the 
ungodly after death, in his desire to show that ‘‘the eternal destiny of the 
soul is fixed by the course of the earthly life” (G. H. Box, The Eezra- 
Apocalypse, pp. 154, 155). Here, as in the Slavonic Enoch (531), which also 
repudiates such intercession, ‘‘we may detect the influence of Alexandrine 
theology, which tended to lay all stress upon the present life as determining 
the eternal fate of every man.” The author of IIpds ‘E@patous shared this 
belief (cp. 97’) ; for him the present life of man contains possibilities which 
are tragic and decisive. He ignores deliberately any intercession of saints or 
angels for the living or for the dead. But he goes still further, with Philo 
and others, in holding that, for some, certain actions fix their fate beyond any 
remedy. He regards their case as hopeless; characters like Esau, by an 
act of profane contempt for God, are rejected for ever, a second perdvowa, being 
beyond their reach. 


The connexion (ydp) between the finale (vv.!89) and what 
precedes lies in the thought that the higher the privilege, the 
higher the responsibility. In Zeg. Adleg. iii. 1, Philo quotes Gn 
2527 to prove that virtue’s divine city is not meant for human 
passions ; ov yap répvxey 7 Tv TaGGv OnpevtiKy KaKia THY dperAs 
wéAwv, wickedness banishing men from the presence and sight 
of God. But this line of thought is not in the writer’s mind. 
It is more relevant to recall that Esau typifies exclusion from 
God in Jub 15% (“Ishmael and his sons and his brothers and 
Esau, the Lord did not cause to approach Him”); yet even 
this is not needful to explain the turn of thought. The writer is 
continuing his grave warning. As vv.141” recall the first warning 
of 648, so he now proceeds to reiterate the second warning of 
10%6-81, reminding his readers that they stand in a critical position, 


1 Philo read peltwy 4 alria pov Tod ddeOfvar in Gn 4}. 

2 Livy, xliv. 10, ‘‘ poenitentiae relinquens locum” (cp. xxiv. 26, “‘locus 
poenitendis””) ; cp. Pliny’s Zf. x. 97, ‘‘ex quo facile est opinari, quae turba 
hominum emendari possit, si sit poenitentiae locus,” where the phrase is used 
in quite a different sense, of a chance to give up Christianity. 
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in which any indifferences or disobedience to God will prove 
fatal. This is the note of vv. in particular. But he leads up 
to the appeal by describing in a vivid passage the actual position 
of his readers before God (vv.184); their new status and en- 
vironment appeals even more powerfully and searchingly for an 
unworldly obedience to God than the old status of the People. 

18 You have not come (wpoweAnAvOate) to what you can touch, to ‘‘ flames 
of fire,” to “mist” and “gloom” and “stormy blasts, 19 49 the blare of a 
trumpet and to a Voice” whose words made those who heard tt refuse to hear 
another syllable ® (for they could not bear the command, ‘‘ If even a beast 
touches the mountain, zt must be stoned”)—* indeed, so awful was the sight 
that Moses said, “I am terrified and aghast.” ™ You have come (wmpowednhv- 
@are) to mount Sion, the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, to 
myriads of angels in festal gathering, ™ to the assembly of the first-born 
registered in heaven, to the God of all as judge, to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, 4 to Jesus who mediates (85 9") the new covenant, and to the sprinkled 
blood whose message 7s nobler than Abel's. 


The passage moves through two phases (vv.!8?! and 22-4), 
contrasting the revelation at mount Sinai (2? 1078) with the new 
SvabjKn, the one sensuous, the other spiritual ; the one striking 
terror with its outward circumstances of physical horror, the 
other charged with grace and welcome as well as with awe. The 
meditation and appeal are woven on material drawn from the 
LXX descriptions of the plague of darkness on Egypt (Ex 107! 
WnAadynrov oKxdTos . . . éyévero axdros yvopos OveAAa) and the 
theophany at Sinai (Dt 4" zpooyAGere kai éorynte iro 7d dpos’ 
Kal TO Opos ékalero Tupl ews Tod ovpavod, okdTos, yvodos, OvedAa, 
povy peyddn, and Ex 191% mpooéxere Eavrots tod dvaBnvat eis 7d 
dpos kat Ouyety TL adtov" Tas 6 dWdpevos TOU Gpovs Gavdrw TeAevTHGEL 

. & Aor ALGoBornOyoerar 7 Bor. KararogevOjnoerau’ édv re 
KTyvos édv te avOpwros, od Cyoerar . . . Kal éyivovto gdwvat Kal 
dotparai Kai vepérn yvopadns éx’ Gpovs Lewd, pov) tis cddmyyos 
NXEL péya’ Kal érronOn was 6 Aads 6 ev TH mapeuBodryH). In v.38 
the text is difficult and perhaps corrupt. Wydapwpdvy sper 
would be equivalent to wWyAadyrd dpe, a tangible, material 
mountain; but as dpe is a gloss (added, from v.22, by D K L 
255 syr™ arm Athan. Cosm. etc., either before or after wyA.), 
though a correct gloss, y. may be taken (a) either with trupi, 
(2) or independently. In the former case, (2) two constructions 
are possible. (i) One, as in vg (“ad tractabilem et accensi- 
bilem ignem”), renders “to a fire that was material (or palpable) 
and ablaze”; (ii) “‘to what was palpable and ablaze with fire” 
(vpi in an ablative sense). (i) is a daring expression, and the 
implied contrast (with v.%%) is too remote. The objection to (ii) 
is that rupé here, as in the OT, goes with the following datives. 
It is on the whole preferable (4) to take WyAadwpevw by itself 
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(sc. rut). The mountain could not be touched indeed (v.2°), but 
it was a tangible object which appealed to the senses. This is 
the point of contrast between it and the Ziv dpos, the present 
participle being equivalent to the verbal adjective WyAadyros. 
Kypke connects y. with mvpi in the sense of “touched by 
lightning” (“igne tactum et adustum”), comparing the Latin 
phrase “fulmine tactum.” But the Greek term is O/yyavew, and 
in any case this interpretation really requires dpe, the mountain 
“‘sundering ” under the lightning touch of God (Ps 144° etc.). 


Two conjectures have been proposed, te vevepwuévw by G. N. Bennett 
(Classical Review, vi. 263), who argues that this ‘‘ would fit in exactly with 
the OT accounts, which represent the summit of the mountain as burnt with 
fire, while lower down it was enveloped in a dense cloud” ; and regeyadw- 
péve (bpe) by E. C. Selwyn ( Journal of Theological Studies, ix. 133, 134)= 
“calcined” (a calcined volcano). Others (e.g. P. Junius) less aptly insert 
ov or “7 before WnAadwuévw, to harmonize the phrase with v.”?, 


In the rest of the description, {6g is a poetical word (cp. 
de Mundo, 400a, heaven ravros Codov kat ardxrov Kiwiyparos Kexw- 
pispevov), which the writer prefers to oxdros. Kat QuéAdy— 
@vedAn, a hurricane, is defined by Hesychius as dvéyov osvatpody 
Kal opp, H Karavyis (cp. Hom. Od. 5. 317), and in de Mundo, 395, 
as mvedpua Biaov Kal ddvw tpocadAduevov. In v.!® hyo (nxn 
*Arrixol’ Hxos "EAAnves, Moeris) is a synonym for the LXX vq, 
which the writer intends to use immediately. Philo had already 
used jxos in de Decalogo, 14: wdvra 8 ws eixds Ta Tepl Tov Térov 
éOavparoupycito, Ktvmos Bpovtdv pelovov 7) dote xwpely aKods, 
dortpardv Adpeow atyoedeotdtas, dopatov addmuyyos NXT) mpos 
pHxirtov arotewovoyn . . . Tupos otpaviov pope Kamvd Babel ra ev 
KvKAw ovoxdgovtos. In de Spec. Leg. ii. 22 he explains that the 
gwvy odAmvyyos announced to all the world the significance of 
the event. Finally, kat dwvi pnpdtev (the decalogue in Dt 4}), 
fis (ae. the Pwr) ot dkovoaytes Tapytioavto ph (pleonastic nega- 
tive as in Gal 57; hence omitted by 8* P 467) mpooreOijvar (the 
active mpooOetva:, in A, is less apt) abrois (ze. the hearers) Néyov 
(accus. and infinitive construction after 7, cp. Blass, § 429). 
The reference in v.2 is to the scene described in Dt 578, where it 
is the leaders of the nation who appeal in terror to Moses to take 
God’s messages and orders for them: kat viv pa dmrobdvwper, ore 
eLavarbce fpds 7d Tip TO péya TodTo, ey mpocFdpefa ryets 
dxotoa tv dwviv Kuplov rod God tydv ert, Kal droGavovpeda. 
But in Ex 20!9 it is the people, as here, who appeal to Moses, 
py Aadeirw mpds Huds 6 Oeds, wy drobdvwpev. TS BracTeAddpevov 
(in Ex 1918, see above) is passive. AvaoréAdopau is said by Anz 
(Sudsidia, 326f.) not to occur earlier than Plato; here, as in 
Jth 111? (dca SuveoreiAato abrois 6 Geos), of a divine injunction. 
In v.21 gavtafépevoy is not a LXX term (for the sense, cp. Zec 1o! 
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Kvp.os éroinoev pavracias, of natural phenomena like rain); it is 
used here for the sake of alliteration (fof. davt.). To prove 
that even Moses was affected by the terrors of Sinai, the writer 
quotes from Dt 9}9 &xpoBds eips, adding rhetorically kai évtpopos. 
He forgets that Moses uttered this cry of horror, not over the 
fearful spectacle of Sinai but at a later stage, over the worship of 
the golden calf. For évrpopos, cp. 1 Mac 13? évrpopos Kai expofos 
(v.2. &udoBos). The phrase évtpomos yevduevos is applied by 
Luke to the terror of Moses at the dwv7 Kvpéov out of the burning 
bush (Ac 7°), 


Assonance led to éxrpouos (8 D*) or éugdoBos (M 241. 255. 489. 547. 
1739 Thdt.). “Evrpouos was read by Clem. Alex. (Protrept. ix. 2). 


The true position of Christians is now sketched (vv.?**). 
"ANAG TpoceAnAUOaTe uy Sper Kat moder (111% 16) Oeod Lavtos, 
the author adding ‘lepovcadhp emoupayiw (11!) in apposition to 
mode, and using thus the archaic metaphors of Is 18’, Am 1?, 
Mic 4! etc., in his picture of the true fellowship. Paul had 
contrasted mount Sinai (=the present Jerusalem) with 7 dvw 
‘TepovoaAju. Our author’s contrast is between mount Sion 
(=‘Iepovoadiys érovpdvios) and mount Sinai, though he does not 
name the latter. From the wédus he now passes to the zoAtrau. 

In Chagiga, 12, i. 33, Resh Lakish deduces from 1 K 81% and Is 63% 
that zebul, the fourth of the seven heavens, contains ‘‘ the heavenly Jerusalem 


and the temple,” z.e. as the residence of deity ; while Ma’on, the fifth heaven, 
holds the ‘‘ companies of ministering angels.” 


The second object of mpocedndUOate is Kat pupidow (so. 
En 4o!: “I saw thousands of thousands and ten thousand times 
ten thousand before the Lord of spirits”) dyyé\wv, with which 
tavnyspe. must be taken, leaving the following kai to introduce 
the third object (v.%8). The conception of the angels as pupiddes 
goes back to traditions like those voiced in Ps 6817 (76 dpya rod 
Geot puprorrdcuov, XiArddes dOnvotvrwv' 6 KUptos év adrois év Suwa) 
and Dan 71° (uvpiar prpiddes). Tlavifyvpis was a term charged 
with Greek religious associations (cp. R. van der Loeff, De Ludis 
Eleusinits, pp. 85 f.), but it had already been adopted by Greek 
Jews like the translators of the LXX and Josephus for religious 
festivals. Moavnydper describes the angelic hosts thronging with 
glad worship round the living God. Their relation to God is 
noted here, as in 1 their relation to human beings. “Ev6oa 
moavyyupis éxet xapd, as Theophylact observes (iAapas ciOupias, 
nv maviyyupis eri€ntet, Philo, 2x Flacc. 14); but the joy of 
Lk 15/0 is not specially mentioned. Chrysostom’s suggestion is 
that the writer évrat@a tiv xapav Seixvucr kal rHv edppoodvynv dvtt 
Tod yvopov kai Tod oKdTOUSs Kal THs OveAAns. Augustine (Quaest. 
i. 168: ‘‘accessistis ad montem Sion et ad ciuitatem dei Hier- 
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usalem et ad milia angelorum exultantium”) seems to imply not 
only that waynydper goes with dyyé\wr, but that he knew a text 
with some word like zavyyvpifévtwv (Blass), as is further proved 
by boh (“keeping festival”), Orig'** (laetantium, collaudantium), 
and Ambrose. There is a hint of this in Clem. Alex. Protrept. 
ix. 6, 7, atry yap % mpwrdroKos éexkAnoia 4% éx TodAdAOV é&yabdv 
ovyKkepern tadiwv’ tadr éot. Ta mpwrdTroKa TA evaTroyeypay.peva 
év obpavois Kat TocavTals pupidow ayyeAwv cvpmavyyupilovra. 

The human zoAirau are next (v.?%) described as éxx\yoia 
Tpwtotékwy aroyeypapmevwv év odpavots. (For the collocation of 
angels and men, see En 39° ‘Mine eyes saw their [ze. the 
saints’] dwellings with His righteous angels, and their resting- 
places with the holy”; the Enoch apocalypse proceeding to the 
intercession of the angels (‘‘and they petitioned, and interceded, 
and prayed for the children of men”) which the Christian writer 
deliberately omits.) The phrase describes what the author else- 
where calls 6 Aads (rod Geod), but in two archaic expressions, 
chosen to emphasize what Paul would have called their election. 
They are rpwrdroxo (as Israel had been zpwrdroxos, Ex 4”? etc.), 
with a title to God’s blessing (v.16 rpwroréxia). The choice of 
the plural instead of the collective singular was due to the 
previous plural in pupidcw ayyéAwv. In doyeypappévav év 
odpavots there is a passing allusion to the idea of the celestial 
archives or register—a favourite poetical figure in which the 
Oriental expressed his assurance of salvation.! As in Lk 10? 
so here, the phrase refers to men on earth, to the church militant, 
not to the church triumphant; otherwise év odpavots would be 
meaningless. 

This interpretation, which groups zavnyvper with what precedes, is current 
in nearly all the early versions and Greek fathers, who generally assume it 
without question. The real alternative is to take uupidow as further defined 
by dyyédwv ravnybper Kal éxxAnola mpwrorbkwy droyeypayuevwy év ovpavols. 
This introduces and Jeaves wvpidow rather abruptly, and implies that angels 
alone are referred to (so recently Dods, von Soden, Peake, Seeberg), called 
mpwrorékot as created before men. But, while a later writer like Hermas 
(Vis. iii. 4) could speak of angels as of mpOro xricbévTes, &troyeypappevev 
cannot naturally be applied to them. Hermas himself (zs. i. 3) applies that 
term to men (éyvypagjoovra els Tas BiBAous THs CwHs wera Tov aylwr). 


A fresh sweep of thought now begins (784). The writer 
is composing a lyrical sketch, not a law-paper; he reiterates the 
idea of the fellowship by speaking of God, men, and him by whom 
this tie between God and men has been welded, the allusion 
to Jesus being thrown to the end, as it is to form the starting- 
point for his next appeal (vv.25), In kat kpirq 066 mévtwv it is 
not possible, in view of 927 (mera dé rodro Kpiots) and of the 
punitive sense of xpivw in 10%, to understand x«purjs as defender 

1 Clem. Hom. ix. 22, Ta dvduara ev obpav@ ws del favrwv dvaypadivar. 
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or vindicator (so, ¢g., Hofmann, Delitzsch, Riggenbach). The 
words mean “to the God of all (angels and men, the living and 
the dead, Ac 104%), and to him as xperjs, to whom you must 
account for your life.” It is implied that he is no easy-going 
God. The contrast is not between the mere terrors of Sinai 
and the gracious relationship of Sion, but between the outward, 
sensuous terror of the former and the inward intimacy of the 
latter—an intimacy which still involves awe. In the next phrase, 
mvevpata Sixatwy means the departed who have in this life been 
Sikavor in the sense of 10°! ; retehevwyévwv is added, not in the 
mere sense of “departed” (reAcutav = reActodaOa1, TeAcLody), but 
to suggest the work of Christ which includes the dikavo., who 
had to await the sacrifice of Christ before they were “ perfected ” 
(11%). If this involves the idea of a descent of Christ to the 
under-world, as Loofs (eg. in ZRE. iv. 662) argues, it implies 
the group of ideas mentioned in 2!4, which may have lain in the 
background of the writer’s thought. At any rate the “ perfect- 
ing” of these décavor, their teXetwors, was due to Jesus; hence 
(v.24) the writer adds, kat Sia0qnns véas peoiryn “Incod (again at 
the end, for emphasis), where véas is simply a synonym for kawvijs 
(88 etc.). The classical distinction between the two terms was 
being dropped in the xowy. Ts véas ‘Tepovoadnp occurs in Zest. 
Dan 5\*, and the two words are synonymous, e.g., in Zest. Levi 
8'4 (eruxAnOynoerar aird dvoua Kaivov, 6tt Bacireds . . . mounoer 
ieparetav véav). Indeed Blass thinks that the unexampled dvaby«ns 
veds was due to a sense of rhythm; the author felt a desire to 
reproduce the — .. —— J — of the preceding wv rereAcwpevov. 


In Cambodia (cp. ARE, iii. 164) those who are present at a death-bed all 
‘*repeat in a loud voice, the patient joining in as long as he has the strength, 
‘Arahan! Arahan!’ ‘the saint! the just one!’ (Pali araham=‘ the 
saint,’ ‘one who has attained final sanctification’).” Bleek is so perplexed 
by kal mvevy. dik. TeX. coming between Oe and ’Iycod that he wonders 
whether the author did not originally write the phrase on the margin, intending it 
to go with ravyyvpe: or éxxAnoig. The curious misreading of D d, reBeuediw- 
hévwv, underlies Hilary’s quotation (¢vact. 22 Ps. 124: ‘‘ecclesia angelorum 
multitudinis frequentium—ecclesia primitivorum, ecclesia spirituum in domino 
fundatorum’’), Another odd error, mvevpar. for mvevuact, appears in D 
(boh i) d and some Latin fathers (¢.g. Primasius)—a trinitarian emendation 
(=10-"): 


In S:a0jKns véas, as in 13”, the writer recalls the conception 
with which he had been working in the middle part of his argu- 
ment (chs. 7-10); now he proceeds to expand and explain the 
allusion in kal aipat. payvticpod (9!) xpetrroy (adverbial as in 
t Co 7%) NadoGvre mapa (as in 14 etc.) Tov "ABeA (=7d! Tod "ABeA, 
cp. Jn 5%°). Reconciliation, not exclusion, is the note of the véa 
dcabyjxn. The blood of the murdered Abel (114) called out to 

1 7d"ABeX (genitive) was actually read by L and is still preferred by Blass, 
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God in En 22° (where the seer has a vision of Abel’s spirit 
appealing to God) for the extinction of Cain and his descendants. 
The xpetrrov in Jesus here is that, instead of being vindictive 
and seeking to exclude the guilty, he draws men into fellowship 
with God (see p. xlii). The contrast is therefore not between the 
Voice of the blood of Jesus (AaAotvr.) and the Voice of the 
decalogue (v.!%), but between Jesus and Abel; the former opens 
up the way to the presence of God, the latter sought to shut it 
against evil men. The blood of martyrs was assigned an atoning 
efficacy in 4 Mac 628 1721f; but Abel’s blood is never viewed in 
this light, and the attempt to explain this passage as though the 
blood of Jesus were superior in redeeming value to that of Abel 
as the first martyr (so, ¢g., Seeberg), breaks down upon the fact 
that the writer never takes Abel’s blood as in any sense typical 
of Christ’s. 


The application of vv.!-*4 now follows. Though we have a far 
better relationship to God, the faults of the older generation may 
still be committed by us, and committed to our undoing (vv.5-29), 


25 See (BAérere as 3)”) that you do not refuse to lasten to his voice. For if 
they failed to escape, who refused to listen to their instructor upon earth, much 
less shall we, if we discard him who speaks from heaven. * Then his voice 
shook the earth, but now the assurance ts, ‘‘once again IT will make heaven as 
well as earth to quake.” ™" That phrase (rd 5€ as Eph 4°), ‘‘ once again,” de- 
notes (Snot, as in 9°) the removal of what ts shaken (as no more than created), 
to leave only what stands unshaken. ™ Therefore let us render thanks that we 
get an unshaken realm ; and in this way let us worship God acceptably—* but 
with godly fear and awe, for our God ts indeed “‘ a consuming fire.” 


The divine revelation in the sacrifice of Jesus (AaAodv7e) 
suggests the start of the next appeal and warning. From the 
celestial order, just sketched, the divine revelation (tév Nahotvra 

. tov dw odpavav) is made to us; instead of rejecting it, which 
would be tragic, let us hold to it. The argument is: God’s 
revelation (v.2°) implies a lasting relationship to himself (v.?8) ; 
and although the present order of things in the universe is 
doomed to a speedy fall (v.?), this catastrophe will only bring 
out the unchanging realm in which God and we stand together 
(v.27), The abruptness of the asyndeton in (v.”°) Bdéete pry KrA. 
adds to its force. Mapaurnonobe . . . mapartnodpevor are only a 
verbal echo of mwapytjoavto xr. in v.19; for the refusal of the 
people to hear God except through Moses is not blamed but 
praised by God (Dt 57%). The writer, of course, may have 
ignored this, and read an ominous significance into the instinctive 
terror of the people, as if their refusal meant a radical rejection 
of God. But thisis unlikely. By wapattnodpevor tov xpnpartilovra 
he means any obstinate rejection of what Moses laid down for 
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them as the will of God. Ei... od« (as was the fact) e€éduyov 
(referring to the doom mentioned in 2? 37 109). As in 2° (was 
nucis exeveoueba), expedyw is used absolutely ; the weaker epuyov 
is read only by 8’ D K LM W 104, etc. In the following words 
there are three possible readings. The original text ran: (a) émt 
yijs wapaurnodpevor tov xpnpartifoyvra (x* A C D M d boh Cyr.), 
éri yqs being as often thrown to the front for the sake of 
emphasis. But the hyperbaton seemed awkward. Hence (4) 
rov éml yns mapaurnodpevor x. (8° K L P Chrys. Thdt. etc.) 
and (c) wapairnodpevor tov emt yas x. (69. 256. 263. 436. 462. 
467. 1837. 2005 vg) are attempts to make it clear that ém yjs 
goes with tov xpnpartiforvta, not with mapattyodpevor. The latter 
interpretation misses the point of the contrast, which is not 
between a rejection on earth and a rejection in heaven (!), but 
between a human oracle of God and the divine Voice dm 
ovpavav to us. The allusion in tov xpyyarifovra! is to Moses, 
as Chrysostom was the first to see. ‘To refuse to listen to him is 
what has been already called d6erely vopov Mwiioéws (1078), As 
the Sinai-revelation is carefully described in 2? as 6 dv dyyéAwv 
AadnOcts Adyos, so here Moses is 6 xpyparitwy, or, as Luke puts 
it, Os édéEaTo Adyta Ldvra Bodvar (Ac 7°8); he was the divine 
instructor of the Aads on earth. It is repeatedly said (Ex 20”, 
Dt 4%°) that God spoke to the people at Sinai é«k rod ovpavov, so 
that to take tov xpnpatifovra here as God, would be out of 
keeping with él ris yas. The writer uses the verb in a wider 
sense than in that of 8° and 117; it means “the man who had 
divine authority to issue orders,” just as in Jer 26? (rods Adyous 
ovs ouveragd cou adtors xpywatioat), etc. He deliberately writes 
Tov xpypatilovra of Moses, keeping rév Aadotvra as usual for 
God. Then, he concludes, odd (altered, as in v.%, to woAA@ by 
D°K LM P ¥ 226, or to mécw, as in 9!4, by 255) paddov (sc. ovk 
exevEdueBa) fpets ot Tov (sc. xpyuati€ovra) am obpavay d&mrootpedd- 
pevo. (with accus. as 3 Mac 33 dmeorpépavto thy atiuytov 
moXureiav, and 2 Ti 11° dreotpddynody pe mavres). 


It is surprising that odpavod (x M 216. 424**. 489. 547. 623. 642. 920. 
1518. 1872 Chrys.) has not wider support, though, as 9”: 24 shows, there is 
no. difference in sense. 


In v.76 of 4 gwvh thy yhv éoddeuce téTe is another (cp. vv.28 14) 
unintentional rhythm, this time a pentameter. Tore, ze. at 
Sinai. But in the LXX of Ex 19}8, which the writer used, the 
shaking of the hill is altered into the quaking of the people, and 
Jg 5%* does not refer to the Sinai episode. Probably the writer 
inferred an earthquake from the poetical allusions in Ps 1147 


1 Cp. Jos. Ant. iii. 8. 8, Mwiions . . . expnuarifero mepl dy édeiro mapa 
Tov Oeod, 
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(€radevOn % yn), Ps 688% 7718, when these were associated with 
the special theophany at Sinai. Név 8€ émjyyeAtor (passive in 
middle sense, as Ro 4?!) Xéywv, introducing a loose reminiscence 
and adaptation of Hag 2° (ér dma éya ceiow Tov odpavov Kal Thy 
ynv «td.), where the prediction of a speedy convulsion of nature 
and the nations has been altered! in the LXX, by the intro- 
duction of én, into a mere prediction of some ultimate crisis, 
with reference to some preceding cetots, ze. for our writer the 
Sinai-revelation. The second and final ceiois is to be at the 
return of Jesus (9”8). 

The anticipation of such a cosmic collapse entered apocalyptic. Thus the 
author of Apoc. Baruch tells his readers, ‘‘if you prepare your hearts, so as 
to sow in them the fruits of the law, it shall protect you when the Mighty 
One is to shake the whole creation”’ (32?). 

In v.?’ the Haggai prediction is made to mean the removal 
(uetdQeow, stronger sense than even in 71?) trav cadevopevwv (by 
the cetous). There is a divine purpose in the cosmic catastrophe, 
however; it is wa pelvn ta ph cadeudpeva, zc. the Bacidela 
daddeutos of the Christian order. For déodXeutos, compare Philo, 
de vit. Mosts, ii. 3, ta 5€ TovTou pdvov BéBaia, doadevta, dxpddavra 

. » pever trayiws ad As juepas eypddy péxpe viv Kal mpos tov 
éreta tava Suapeveiy eAmis atta aidva womep GOdvara. Yelw and 
gahedw are cognate terms (cp. ¢.g. Sir 161819 6 otpavos . . . Kal yy 
cahevOjoovrar . . . duarta dpy kal Ta GepéAta THs ys Tvoc«iovrat). 
Here celow is changed into oetw by D K L Pd arm and some 
cursives, probably to conform with the form of the promise in 
Hag 271 (éy® celw tov ovp. Kat tv yqv). The hint is more 
reticent, and therefore more impressive than the elaborate pre- 
diction of the Jewish apocalyptist in Apoc. Bar 59%; “but also 
the heavens were shaken at that time from their place, and those 
who were under the throne of the Mighty One were perturbed, 
when He was taking Moses unto Himself. For He showed him 

. . the pattern of Zion and its measures, in the pattern of 
which was to be made the sanctuary of the present time ” (cp. 
He 85), There is a premonition of the last judgment in En 
6o0!, as a convulsion which shook not only heaven, but the nerves 
of the myriads of angels. 

“There have been two notable transitions of life,” says Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Ovat. v. 25), in the history of the world, z.e. the two covenants, 
‘« which are also called earthquakes on account of their arresting character” 
(dia 76 TOD mpdyuaros mepiBdyrov) ; the first from idols to the Law, the second 
from the Law to the gospel. We bring the good news of yet a third earth- 


quake, the transition from the present order to the future (ri evredOev éml ra 
éxeloe pwerdoraciy, TH UnKere Kivovmeva, unde cadevdmeva).” 





1 7.¢. while Haggai predicts ‘‘it will be very soon,” the LXX says ‘‘once 
again.” 
2 Probably a reference to He 12”, 
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Changes and crises may only serve to render a state or an 
individual more stable. Thus Plutarch says of Rome, in the 
disturbed days of Numa, xa@drep ra xatarnyvipeva TO ceier Bau 
pGAAov Edpalerat, povvvebar dSoxotoa dia tdv Kwdivov (Vit. Num. 
8). But the writer’s point in v.?” is that there is an dodNeutos 
Baowdela ! already present, in the fellowship of the new dia6jKn, 
and that the result of the cosmic catastrophe will simply be to 
leave this unimpaired, to let it stand out in its supreme reality 
and permanence. The passage is a counterpart to 119-12, where 
skies and earth vanish, though they are God’s own épya. So 
here, the writer puts in, by way of parenthesis, ds memompévav. 
Kypke took werounpéver, “pro merounmévyy, sc. petabeow,” Com- 
paring Mt 519 where he regarded éAayiorwy as similarly equiva- 
lent to éAayiornv. The word would then be a genitive absolute, 
connecting with what follows: “all this being done so that,” etc. 
Even when zezowmpévwy is taken in its ordinary sense, it is 
sometimes connected with tva «ra. (so, ¢.g., Bengel and Delitzsch) ; 
the aim of creation was to replace the provisional by the per- 
manent, the temporal by the eternal. A far-fetched interpreta- 
tion. Even the conjecture (Valckenaer) rerovjpevwv (labouring 
with decay) is needless, though ingenious. In vv.? 29 the final 
word upon this prospect and its responsibilities is said. Ad (as 
in v.!2), in view of this outlook (in v.?”), Baowdelay doddeuTov 
(metaphorical, as, eg., Diod. Sic. xii. 29, omovdal dodAevrac) 
tapahapBdvovtes (cp. 2 Mac ro! and Lpist. Arist. 36, cai pets 
d& mapadaBovres tHv Bactrelav xtd., for this common phrase) 
éxopev xdp (5.0 with pres. subjunctive as in 6). The unique 
and sudden reference to the primitive idea of BaowNela (see 
Introd., p. xxxill) may be a reminiscence of the scripture from which 
he has just quoted ; the prediction about the shaking of heaven 
and earth is followed, in Hag 2%, by the further assertion, kat 
katractpeyw Opdvovs Baciréwy, Kat eoArAcpeiow Sivapw Bacrréwv 
tov éOvév. Possibly our author regarded the prediction in Dn 718 
(kal rapadjpovra. tyv Bacreiav ayo. tWiorov Kat Kabégovor 
airny Ews aidvos Tov aidvewy) as fulfilled already in the Christian 
church, though he does not mean by BactAciay zapadapPCdvovres 
that Christians enter on their reign. 

Why thankfulness (for this common phrase, see Epict. i. 2. 23, 
exw xdpw, dre pov peidn, and OP. 138178 (2nd century) da 
Ovovoy TH THCTaVTL dzredidopev xdpiras) should be the standing 
order for them, the writer explains in 80 fs xrA.; it is the one 
acceptable Natpedew (9"*), or, as he puts it afterwards (131), the 
real sacrifice of Christians. Av’ fs Aatpeudpev (subj. cohortative 
in relative clause, like orjre in t P 51?) edapeotds (not in LXX; 


1 Cp. Wis 517% dikasor d¢ eds rov aldva fdow . . . Ahupovra rd Baol- 
Nevov THs evmperelas . . . ex XELpds Kupiov, dri 7H Sekia oKETdoE avrovs, 
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an adverb from the verb in the sense of 115-6) 7$ 66. The 2.2. 
éxonev (8 K P Lat syr™ eth etc.) is the usual (see Ro 5!) 
phonetic blunder, though Aarpevouey (X M P syr™ arm) would 
yield as fair a sense as Aatpevopev (A C D L 33. 104 Lat sah 
etc.). In etd .. . S€ous he puts in a characteristic warning 
against presumption. There are three readings. (a) eiAaBelas 
kai Séous, 8* A C D 256. 263. 436. 1912 sah boh syr® arm. 
(4) edAaBeias xal aidods, N° M P W 6, 104. 326. 1739 lat Orig. 
(c) aidods cal edAaBetas, K L 462 syr™ Chrys. Thdt. The acci- 
dental doubling of a (from xaé) led to (4), especially as aidSods 
and e«iAaBeia were often bracketed together, and as deds was a 
rare word (first popularized in Hellenistic Judaism by 2 Macca- 
bees). EtAaBela here as in 57 (cp. 117) of reverent awe. Kat 
yap 6 beds hpav wip katavadioKoy (v.2°). Not “for our God too 
is a mvp ayv.,” for the writer believed that the same God was God 
of the old d:a%7«n and of the new; besides, this rendering would 
require kat yap tpav 6 Beds. The phrase is from Dt 424 (Moses 
at Sinai to the Israelites) 67. Kupuos 6 Geds cov mip KxatavadicKov 
éoriv, Oeds CnAwryHs (cp. 9°), referring to his intense resentment of 
anything like idolatry, which meant a neglect of the diabyj«n. 
There is no allusion to fire as purifying; the author of Wisdom 
(1616) describes the Egyptians as rupi xatavadicxdpevo, and it is 
this punitive aspect of God which is emphasized here, the divine 
fijdos (see p. XxXxvi). 


This is one of Tertullian’s points (adv. Marc. i. 26-27) against the 
Marcionite conception of a God who is good-natured and nothing more: 
“‘tacite permissum est, quod sine ultione prohibetur . . . nihil Deo tam 
indignum quam non exsequi quod noluit et prohibuit admitti. . . malo 
parcere Deum indignius sit quam animadvertere. . . . Plane nec pater tuus 
est, in quem competat et amor propter pietatem, et timor propter potestatem ? 
nec legitimus dominus, ut diligas propter humanitatem et timeas propter 
disciplinam.” In IIpds ‘Epatous there is no softening of the conception, as in 
Philo’s argument (de Sacréficantibus, 8) that God’s requirement is simply 
ayaray avtov ws evepyérny, el bé wy, PoBeto Oat yovr ws dpxovra Kal KUpiov, Kat 
bia macay iévar Ty els dpéoxecay ddGv Kal arpevew ait@ wh tapépyws adda 
dy TH Wuxy meTAnpwuevy yvouns probéov kal Trav évrodGy avrod mepiéxecOar 
Kal Ta Olkava Tiuav. In de Decalogo, 11, he spiritualizes the fire at Sinai thus: 
Tov mupds TO pev puriferv TO dé xalew wépuxev (those who obey the divine laws 
being inwardly enlightened, those who disobey being inflamed and consumed 
by their vices), and closes the treatise (33) by enunciating his favourite doc- 
trine that God never punishes directly but only indirectly (here by Alxn, whose 
appropriate task is to punish those who disobey her liege Lord). Indeed he 
allegorizes the OT comparison of God to a flame (Quaest. in Exod. 24" 
womep 6€ 4 POE Ticay Thy TapaBrAnGetoay bAnv avarioxe, otrws, bray ém- 
goirnon elduxpivns ToD Oeod evvoa TH Wux madvras Tovds érepoddtous dceBelas 
Noyiomors Siapbelper, KaPocrovoa rhv Sdnv didvoiay). The closest parallel to 
our passage lies in Ps.—Sol 15°" where the author declares that praise to God 
is the one security for man. Wadwoy cal alvov yer’ Bois ev eddpootyy xapdids, 
kapmov xeiéwy . . . amapxnv xeikéwv ard Kapdlas dolas Kal dixalas, 6 roby 
Tatra ob cadrevOhoera els Tov aldva amd (2.e. Umd) Kakod, PAdE mupds Kal 
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dpyh adlkwv ody dwWera adrob, bray e&éhOy el apaprwrovs amo mporwmov 
kuptov. 


With this impressive sentence Npés ‘EBpaious really closes. 
But the writer appends (see Introd., pp. xxvilif.) a more or less 
informal postscript, with some personal messages to the com- 
munity. A handful of moral counsels (vv,'") is followed by a 
longer paragraph (vv.*16), and the closing personal messages are 
interrupted by a farewell benediction (v.?°). 


1 Let your brotherly love continue. * Never forget to be hospitable, for by 
hospitality (dia Tavrys, as 12)°) some have entertained angels unawares. * Re- 
member prisoners as of you were in prison yourselves ; remember those who are 
being ill-treated (11°"), s¢nce you too are in the body. 


Neither gudadedpia nor pdogeviaa is a LXX term, though 
the broader sense of the former begins in 4 Mac 137% 26 rq}. 
Mevérw (cp. 6! 10 82), though its demands might be severe at 
times (cp. Ro 121, 1 P 122; Clem. Ro 17; Herm. Mand. 81°) ; the 
duty is laid as usual on members of the church, not specially on 
officials. In v.? a particular expression of this piAadedpia is called 
for. dogevia was practically an article of religion in the ancient 
world. The primary reference here in twes is to Abraham and 
Sara (Gn 181), possibly to Manoah (Jg 13°"), and even to Tobit 
(Tob 1215) ; but the point of the counsel would be caught readily 
by readers familiar with the Greek and Roman legends of divine 
visitants being entertained unawares by hospitable people, e.g. 
Hom. Odyss. xvii. 485 f. (kat re Geoi Eeivoirw éorxdtes GAAOSaTroteL 

| ravtoio TeAeGorres, Eriatpwpoor 7oAyas, cp. Plat. Soph. 216 B) ; 
Si. Ital. vii. 173 f. (“laetus nec senserat hospes | advenisse 
deum”), and the story of Philemon and Baucis (Ovid, Jez. 
viii. 626 f.) alluded to in Ac 14". In the Hellenic world the 
worship of Zeus Xenios (e.g. Musonius Rufus, xv. a, 6 epi E€vous 
dduxos els TOV E€viov dpyaptaver Aia) fortified this kindly custom. 
According to Resh Lakish (Sota, 10a), Abraham planted the tree 
at Beersheba (Gn 21°%) for the refreshment of wayfarers, and 
gidofevia was always honoured in Jewish tradition (e.g. Sabbath, 
127. 1, “there are six things, the fruit of which a man eats in 
this world and by which his horn is raised in the world to come: 
they are, hospitality to strangers, the visiting of the sick,” etc.). 
But there were pressing local reasons for this kindly virtue in the 
primitive church. Christians travelling abroad on business might 
be too poor to afford a local inn. Extortionate charges were 
frequent ; indeed the bad repute which innkeepers enjoyed in 
the Greek world (cp. Plato’s Zaws, 918 D) was due partly to this 
and partly also to a “general feeling against taking money for 
hospitality” (cp. Jebb’s Theophrastus, p. 94). But, in addition, 
the moral repute of inns stood low (Theophrastus, Char. 65 
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dewos 5 ravdoxedoar Kal topvoBooKjoai xrd.); there is significance 
in the Jewish tradition preserved by Josephus (Azz. v. 1. 1) 
that Rahab # wdépvy (1134) kept an inn. For a Christian 
to frequent such inns might be to endanger his character, 
and this consideration favoured the practice of hospitality on 
the part of the local church, apart altogether from the discomforts 
of aninn. (“In the better parts of the empire and in the larger 
places of resort there were houses corresponding in some 
measure to the old coaching inns of the eighteenth century ; in 
the East there were the well-known caravanserais ; but for the most 
part the ancient hostelries must have afforded but undesirable 
quarters. They were neither select nor clean,” T. G. Tucker, 
Life in the Roman World, p. 20.) Some of these travellers 
would be itinerant evangelists (cp. 3 Jn °°). 

According to Philo the three wayfarers seen by Abraham did 
not at first appear divine (of dé feor€pas dvres Pioews EXeAnGecay), 
though later on he suspected they were either prophets or angels 
when they had promised him the birth of a son in return for his 
splendid hospitality (Aérahk. 22-23). ‘Ina wise man’s house,” 
Philo observes, ‘‘no one is slow to practise hospitality: women 
and men, slaves and freedmen alike, are most eager to do 
service to strangers”; at the same time such hospitality was 
only an incident (adpepyov) and instance (deypa cadpéorartov) 
of Abraham’s larger virtue, #.e. of his piety. Josephus also 
(Ant. i. 11. 2) makes Abraham suppose the three visitors 
were human strangers, until at last they revealed themselves 
as divine angels (Geacdmevos tpeis dyyéovs Kal vopioas elvar 
éfvovs Horacatd 7 dvactas Kal wap aiTd Karaxbévras mapexdde 
éeviwv peradafeiv). It was ignorance of the classical idiom (cp. 
Herod. i. 44, trodetduevos tov Eeivoy povéa tod maidds eAdvOave 
Bookwv) in @abov gevicavtes, which led to the corruptions of 
Z\afov in some Latin versions into “latuerunt,” ‘‘didicerunt,” 
and “placuerunt.” Note the paronomasia émAavOdveode . . . 
@\a0ov, and-the emphatic position of dyyédous. “ You never know 
whom you may be entertaining,” the writer means. “Some 
humble visitor may turn out to be for you a very dyyedos Geod” 
(cp. Gal 4%). 

Mupyijokeobe (bear in mind, and act on your thought of) 7év 
Secpiwv. Strangers come within sight; prisoners (v.°) have to 
be sought out or—if at a distance—borne in mind. Christian 
kindness to the latter, z.e. to fellow-Christians arrested for some 
reason or other, took the form either of personally visiting them 
to alleviate their sufferings by sympathy and gifts (cp. Mt 25%, 
2 Ti 116), or of subscribing money (to pay their debts or, in the 
case of prisoners of war, to purchase their release), or of praying 
for them (Col 418 and 4%). All this formed a prominent feature 


i) 
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of early Christian social ethics. The literature is full of tales 
about the general practice: eg. Aristid. Apo/. 15; Tertull. ad 
Mart. 1 f. and Aol. 39, with the vivid account of Lucian in the 
de Morte Peregr. 12, 13. This subject is discussed by Harnack 
in the Expansion of Early Christianity (bk. ii. ch. 3, section 5). 
Our author urges, “remember the imprisoned” ds cuvdedenévor. 
If és is taken in the same sense as the following as, the meaning 
is: (a) ‘‘as prisoners yourselves,” 7.e. in the literal sense, ‘‘since 
you know what it means to be in prison”; or (4) “as im- 
prisoned,” in the metaphorical sense of Diognet. 6, Xpioriavot 
KaréxovTar OS ev ppovpa Ta Kéopw. A third alternative sense is 
suggested by LXX of 1S 18! (9 Woy “Iwvdbav cvvedeOn rH Wroy7 
Aavid), but the absence of a dative after ocvvdedenévor and the 
parallel phrase as év odpar rule it out. Probably és is no more 
than an equivalent for ®ce’. Christians are to regard themselves 
as one with their imprisoned fellows, in the sense of 1 Co 126 
elre macye ev peAos, ovprdcye ravTa Ta pwédyn. This interpreta- 
tion tallies with 1084 above (cp. Neh 13-4). It does not, however, 
imply that év odparte, in the next clause, means “in the Body (of 
which you and your suffering fellows are alike members”); for 
év odpare refers to the physical condition of liability to similar 
ill-usage. See Orig. ¢. Ceds. 1. 23, rv rots ev omar (Bouhéreau 
conj. cwpatt) cupBavdytwv, and especially Philo’s words describ- 
ing some spectators of the cruelties inflicted by a revenue officer 
on his victims, as suffering acute pain, as év rots érépwy cdpacw 
atroi Kaxovpevor (de Spec. Leg. iii. 30). So in de Confus. Ling. 35, 
Kal TO cvpdpopov avyvitwv Tov KaKovxopévwy (7.2. by exile, famine, 
and plague; cp. He 11%") od évdebeioar ywpiw, cwparte 

Seneca (Z. ix. 8) illustrates the disinterestedness of friendship by 
observing that the wise man does not make friends for the reason suggested 
by Epicurus, viz., to ‘‘have someone who will sit beside him when he is ill, 
someone to assist him when he is thrown into chains or in poverty,” but 
‘‘that he may have someone beside whom, in sickness, he may himself sit, 
someone whom he may set free from captivity in the hands of the enemy.” 
The former kind of friendship he dismisses as inadequate : ‘‘a man has made 
a friend who is to assist him in. the event of bondage (‘adversum vincula $5 
but such a friend will forsake him as soon as the chains rattle (‘cum primum 
crepuerit catena’).” In Ef. Arist, 241, 242, when the king asks what is the 
use of kinship, the Jew replies, éay ro?s cuuBalvovor voulfwuer druxo0or fev 
édarrodoGar Kal KaxoTaddmey ws avrol, palverar Td ouyyeves dcov loxiddv éort, 
Cicero specially praises generosity to prisoners, and charity in general, as 
being serviceable not only to individuals but to the State (de Offic. ii. 18, 
‘‘haec benignitas etiam rei publicae est utilis, redimi e servitute captos, locu- 
pletari tenuiores”’), 

* Let marriage be held in honour by all, and keep the marriage-bed un- 
stained. God will punish the vicious and adulterous. 

5 Keep your life free from the love of money ; be content with what you 
have, for He (airs) has sazd, 

“* Never will I fail you, never will I forsake you,” 
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® So that we can say confidently, 


“The Lord ts my helper (80n96s, cp. 2'8 418), J well not be afratd, 
What can men do to me?” 


As vv.!:2 echo 1074 92.88, y,4 drives home the répvos of 1216, 
and vy.® ° echo the reminder of 10%, Evidently (v.‘), as among 
the Macedonian Christians (1 Th 4*%), gidadeAdia could be 
taken for granted more readily than sexual purity. Tiptog (sc. 
éorw as in v.®, Ro 129, the asyndeton being forcible) 6 yépos év 
maou, 2.¢. primarily by all who are married, as the following 
clause explains. There may be an inclusive reference to others 
who are warned against lax views of sexual morality, but there is 
no clear evidence that the writer means to protest against an 
ascetic disparagement of marriage. Koity is, like the classical 
Aé€xos, a euphemistic term for sexual intercoursé, here between 
the married ; dutavtos is used of incest, specially in Zest. Reubd. 
i. 6, éulava Koiryv rod marpds pov: Plutarch, de Pluvits, 18, pi 
Gédov piaivew tiv Koiryy tod yevvynoavros, etc.; but here in a 
general sense, as, ¢.g., in Wisdom: 

paxapia 7 oreipa % dpiavros, 
ATs ovK eyvw KoiTnv ev TaparTdpmart, 
efeu Kapmrov év émicxoTn Wuxdv (338), 
and ovre Biovs ovre ydpovs Kafapors ére prrddocovow, 
€repos 0 erepov 7 Aoxdv avaiper 7 vobevwv ddvva (1474). 


In mépvous yap Kat porxous xrA., the writer distinguishes between 
poorxoi, t.e. married persons who have illicit relations with other 
married persons, and zépvo. of the sexually vicious in general, 
7.e. married persons guilty of incest or sodomy as well as of 
fornication. In the former case the main reference is to the 
breach of another person’s marriage; in the latter, the pre- 
dominating idea is treachery to one’s own marriage vows. The 
possibility of zopveta in marriage is admitted in Tob 87 (od da 
mopvetay éyo AapBavw tHv adeAPyv pov Tavryv), te. Of mere 
sexual gratification! as distinct from the desire and duty of 
having children, which Jewish and strict Greek ethics held to be 
the paramount aim of marriage (along with mutual fellowship) ; 
but this is only one form of zopveia. In the threat xpwet (as in 
10°) 6 @eds, the emphasis is on 6 Oeés. ‘Longe plurima pars 
scortatorum et adulterorum est sine dubio, quae effugit notitiam 
iudicum mortalium . . . magna pars, etiamsi innotescat, tamen 
poenam civilem et disciplinam ecclesiasticam vel effugit vel 
leuissime persentiscit ” (Bengel). 


This is another social duty (cp. Philo, de Decalogo, 24). In view of the 
Epicurean rejection of marriage (e.g. Epict. iii. 7. 19), which is finely 





1 uh év wdOer émOuutas, as Paul would say (1 Th 4°). 
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answered by Antipater of Tarsus (Stob. Flordleg, Ixvil. 25: 0 evyevns Kat 
eUwuxos véos . . . Oewpmv did7e rédevos olkos Kal Bios odK AAAws ddvaTaL 
yevérOat, ) pera. yuvarkds kal réxvwy xrd.), as well as of current ascetic 
tendencies (e.g., 1 Ti 4°), there may have been a need of vindicating marriage, 
but the words here simply maintain the duty of keeping marriage vows 
unbroken. The writer is urging chastity, not the right and duty of any 
Christian to marry. Prejudices born of the later passion for celibacy led to 
the suppression of the inconvenient év maou (om. 38. 460, 623. 1836. 1912* 
Didymus, Cyril Jerus., Eus., Athan., Epiphanius, Thdt.). The sense is 
hardly affected, whether ydp (8 A D* M P lat sah boh) or 6é (C D° WY 6 syr 
arm eth Clem., Eus., Didymus, Chrys.) is read, although the latter would 
give better support to the interpretation of the previous clause as an anti- 
ascetic maxim. 


A warning against greed of gain (vv.* ®) follows the warning 
against sexual impurity. There may bea link of thought between 
them. For the collocation of sensuality and the love of money, 
see Epict. ili. 7, 21, cor KadAnv yovaiiKa. paiver Oar pendenlay HTH 
ony, Kadov maida ere Kahov dpyvpupa pn bev, xpvowpa pnber : 
Test. Jud. 18, prddgacde a amd THS Topvelas Kal THS pirapyupias . 
ért Tatra... ovk adie avdpa eAenoat Tov wAnGiov aitov, and 
Philo’s (de Post. Caint, 34) remark, that all the worst quarrels, 
public and private, are due to greedy craving for 7 cipopdias 
yuvaikds 7) xpnuatov KtA. In de Abrah. 26, he attributes the 
sensuality of Sodom to its material prosperity. Lucian notes the 
same connexion in JVigrin. 16 (cvvewépxerae yap poryeia Kat 
girapyupia xrA., the love of money having been already set as 
the source of such vices). In 1 Co 5! Paul brackets of wépvo 
with of mAcovexrai, and wAcovegia (cp. 1 Th 4%) as selfishness 
covers adultery as well as grasping covetousness. But the 
deeper tie between the two sins is that the love of luxury and 
the desire for wealth open up opportunities of sensual indulgence. 
In injuries to other people, Cicero observes (de Offic. i. 7. 24), 
“latissime patet avaritia.” When Longinus describes the deterior- 
ating effects of this passion or vice in character (de Sublim. 44), 
he begins by distinguishing it from mere love of pleasure ; 
girapyupia ev voonpa puukpomo.ov, piAndovia 8 dyevveotatov. 
Then he proceeds to analyse the working of diAapyvpia in life, 
its issue in wBprs, tapavopuia, and dvaicyxuytia. 

*Adiddpyupos (the rebel Appianus tells Marcus Aurelius, in 
OP. xxxiil. 10, 11, that his father TO [ev mparov 7 iy pirdcogos, TO 
devrepov aguddpynpos, TO TplTov piddyaGos) 6 TpéTros (in sense of 

“mores,” as often, eg., M. Aurelius, 1. 16, kal was 6 rtovodros 
tpdros). “Apkovpevor is the plur. ptc. after a noun (as in 2 Co 17, 
Ro 129), and with tots mapotow reproduces a common Greek 
phrase for contentment, e.g. Teles, Vil. 7, GAN’ Hels od duvdpeba 
dpxeio Gat TOUS Tmapovow, dTav Kal TpupH TOAD ddaper, and xxviii. 31, 
Kal pr) ExwV ovK emumobjoets dAdo Buicy a Gpkovpevos TOLs mapodow. 
The feature here is the religious motive adduced in aétés yap 
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cipyev (of God as usual, e.g., 118), a phrase which (cp. Ac 20%5 
airos tev) recalls the Pythagorean adds eda (“thus said the 
Master”). The quotation od py ce dvd 088° of ph ce éyxatadimw is 
a popular paraphrase of Jos 1° or Gn 28% (cp. Dt 31°, 1 Ch 28”) 
which the writer owes to Philo (de Confus. Ling. 32), who quotes 
it exactly in this form as a Adytov Tod thew peas | MEeoToV Hueporntos, 
but simply as a promise that God will never leave the human 
soul to its own unrestrained passions. The combination of the 
aor. subj. with the first od my and the reduplication of the 
negative (for odd od wy, cp. Mt 24?!) amount to a strong 
asseveration. Note that the writer does not appeal, as Josephus 
does, to the merits of the fathers (Anug. Ks, Seats Tov pev Oedv 
lore pYnpD Tov mar épov "ABpdapov Kat “IodKov Kat "TaxosBov 
Tapapevorra. Kat Oud THS eKE(VwV duxacocvvys ovK éyxatadeirovta THY 
brép iuov mpovoray) in assuring his readers that they will not be 
left forlorn by God. 

*Eykaradelrw (so all the uncials except D) may be simply an ortho- 
graphical variant of the true reading éyxara\larw (aorist subj.). In Dt 318 
the A text runs od uq ce av7 odd’ ot ce éyxaranelry, in Jos 1° otk éyxaTadelrw 
ge ovdé brepdWouat ce, and in Gn 28) ob uy oe éyKaradelrw, The promise 
originally was of a martial character. But, as Keble puts it (Chrestzan Year, 
**The Accession ”) : 

‘Not upon kings or priests alone 
the power of that dear word is spent ; 
it chants to all in softest tone 
the lowly lesson of content.” 

“Qoete (v.°) Oappodvras (on the evidence for this form, which 
Plutarch prefers to the Ionic variant Oapoetvy, cp. Cronert’s 
Memoria Graeca Herculanensts, 1337) tas (om. M, accidentally) 
héyew. What God says to us moves us to say something to 
ourselves. This quotation from Ps 118° is exact, except that 
the writer, for the sake of terseness, omits the nai (=so) before 
ob poBnOjcopar, which is reinserted by x° AD K LM syr™™ etc, 
For the phrase Gappodvras Aye, see Pr 121 (Wisdom) emi de 
TvAais ToAEwS Gappotoa A€ye: and for Bon dds and Oappetv in con- 
junction, see Xen. Cyr. Vv. i 25, 26, érevd) © & ék Hepoov BonGos 
Hpiv opanOns . . . viv & ad ovrws éxouev Os adv pev Gol dpus Kat 
év TH wodepwia dvtes Gappodmev, Epictetus tells a man who is 
tempted (ii. 18. 29), Tod Geod péeuvynoo, éxeivov émuxadovd BonGov Kat 
mapacratyv. This is the idea of the psalm-quotation here. 
Courage is described in Galen (de 1. et Plat. decr. vii. 2) as the 
knowledge dv xp Oappeiv 7 wn Oappetv, a genuinely Stoic defini- 
tion; and Alkibiades tells, in the Sympostum (221 A), how he 
came upon Sokrates and Laches retreating during the Athenian 
defeat at Delium kal Oov edOds _TapaxeAevopad Te avroiv Oappetv, 
Kat édeyov 6 étt ovK arodeifw aito. In the touching prayer pre- 
served in the Acta Pauli (xlii.), Thekla cries, 6 Oeds pov Kai rod 
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oikov Tovrov, Xpurté Incod 6 vids rod feod, 6 éuoi Bonbos ev pvdraky, 
Bonbds eri yepovev, Bonbds ev rupi, Bonfos év Onpiors. 

According to Pliny (ZZ. ix. 30: ‘‘ primum est autem suo esse contentum, 
deinde, quos praecipue scias indigere sustentantem fouentemque orbe quodam 
societatis ambire”) a man’s first duty is to be content with what he has ; his 
second, to go round and help all in his circle who are most in need. 
Epictetus quotes a saying of Musonius Rufus: ov Oéders wederav apketoOar T@ 
dedouévy ; (i. 1.27); but this refers to life in general, not to money or property 
in particular. The argument of our author is that instead of clinging to their 
possessions and setting their hearts on goods (10%), which might still be 
taken from them by rapacious pagans, they must realize that having God 
they have enough. He will never allow them to be utterly stripped of the 
necessaries of life. Instead of trying to refund themselves for what they had 
lost, let them be content with what is left to them and rely on God to 
preserve their modest all; he will neither drop nor desert them. 

Hitherto the community has been mainly (see on 1214) 
addressed as a whole. Now the writer reminds them of the 
example of their founders, dead and gone, adding this to the 
previous list of memories (121), 

" Remember your leaders, the men who spoke the word of God to you; look 
back upon the close of theer career, and copy thetr fatth, 


Mynpovedete Tay tyounevwy bya oituves (since they were the 
men who) éAdAnoay dpiv tov AMéyov Tod Meod. The special function 
of these primitive apostles and prophets was to preach the 
gospel (cp. 1 Co 11”) with the supernatural powers of the Spirit. 
Then the writer adds a further title to remembrance, their con- 
sistent and heroic life; they had sealed their testimony with 
their (Gv xrd.) blood. “Hyovmevos, like dpywv, was a substantival 
formation which had a wide range of meaning; here it is 
equivalent to “president” or “leader” (cp. Epp. Apollon. ii. 60, 
dvdpas Tods iyoujevovs tudv = your leading citizens, or prominent 
men, and Ac 15%).1 It was they who had founded the church 
by their authoritative preaching; é€AdAnoav tyiv rov Adyov Tod 
Geod recalls the allusion to the cwrnpia which td trav dxovedvrwv 
(ze. Jesus) «is juads €BeBausdy (2°). The phrase denotes, in 
primitive Christianity (eg. Did. 44 where the church-member is 
bidden remember with honour rod AaAdodvros cou Tov Adyov Tod 
Geo), the central function of the apostolic ministry as the 
declaration and interpretation of the divine Adyos. These men 
had died for their faith ; ékBaous here, as in Wis 2!” (7a ev éxBdoe 
avrot), is, like éodos, a metaphor for death as the close of life, 
evidently a death remarkable for its witness to faith. They had 
laid down their lives as martyrs. This proves that the allusion 
in 12* does not exclude some martyrdoms in the past history of 
the community, unless the reference here is supposed to mean 


‘In £p. Arist. 310, of the headmen of the Jewish community at 
Alexandria, 
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no more than that they died as they had lived xara miorw (1113), 
without giving up their faith. 

In Egypt, during the Roman period, ‘‘a liturgical college of rpecBvrepou 
or tyyoUmevor was at the head of each temple” (GCP. i. 127), the latter term 


being probably taken from its military sense of ‘‘ officers” (e.g. tryeudves rv 
&w rd=ewr). 


"Avabewpoivtes is “scanning closely, looking back (dva-) 
on”; and évactpopy is used in this sense even prior to Polybius ; 
e.g. Magn. 46% 44 (iii B.c.) and Magn. 1655 (i a.p.) dia ryv rod 
nOovs koopuov dvactpopyy. As for pipetobe, the verb never occurs 
in the LXX except as a v.Z. (B*) for éudonoas in Ps 318, and 
there in a bad sense. The good sense begins in Wis 4? 
(xupotody Te pipodvra airy), so far as Hellenistic Judaism goes, 
and in 4 Mac 978 (uipyoacbe pe) 13° (uiunowpueba Tods Tpels Tovs 
éri THs Zupias veavioxovs) it is used of imitating a personal 
example, as here. In the de Congressu Erudit. 13, Philo argues 
that the learner listens to what his teacher says, whereas a man 
who acquires true wisdom by practice and meditation (6 dé 
doknoe TO Kadov GAAG pH SidacKxadia KTdpevos) attends ov rots 
Aeyomevars GAAG Tots A€yovat, ppovpevos TOV exeivwv Biov ev Tais 
Kato. pépos averiAnmros mpdgeor. He is referring to living 
examples of goodness, but, as in de Vita Mos. i. 28, he points out 
that Moses made his personal character a zapddevypo. tots 
€GéXovor pyetoGou, This stimulus of heroic memories belonging 
to one’s own group is noted by Quintilian (Zmsttt. Orat. xii. 2. 31) 
as essential to the true orator: “‘quae sunt antiquitus dicta ac 
facta praeclare et nosse et animo semper agitare conveniet. 
Quae profecto nusquam plura maioraque quam in nostrae 
Civitatis monumentis reperientur. . . . Quantum enim Graeci 
praeceptis valent, tantum Romani, quod est maius, exemplis.” 
Marcus Aurelius recollects the same counsel: év rots tov *Em- 
Koupeluv ypappact TapdyyeApa exeito cvvex@s tropipvyoKer bar TOV 
Tadaav TLVOS TOV apeTH xpnoapevwv (Xi. 26). 

Human leaders may pass away, but Jesus Christ, the supreme 
object and subject of their faithful preaching, remains, and 
remains the same ; no novel additions to his truth are required, 
least of all innovations which mix up his spiritual religion with 
what is sensuous and material. 


8 Jesus Christ is always the same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever. * Never 
let yourselves be carried away with a variely of novel doctrines ; for the right 
thing 7s to have one’s heart strenglhened by grace, not by the eating of food— 
that has never been any use to those who have had recourse to it. ™ Our 
(2xouev as 4!) altar ts one of which the worshippers have no right to eat. 
1 For the bodies of the animals whose ‘‘ blood is taken into the holy Place” by 
the highpriest as a ‘‘sin-offering, are burned outside the camp”; and so 
Jesus also suffered outside the gate, in order to sanctify the people (cp. 107) by 
his own blood (9'*), 3% Let us go to him ‘‘outside the camp,” then, bearing 
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his obloguy (for we have no lasting city here below, we seek the City to 
come), © And by him ‘‘let us” constantly ‘‘offer praise to God” as our 
“sacrifice,” that is, ‘‘the fruit of lips” that celebrate his Name. 1° Do not 
forget (uh émdavOdvecbe, as in v.”) beneficence and charity either; these are 
the kind of sacrifices that are acceptable to God. 

V.8 connects with what precedes and introduces what follows. 
"ExQes} refers to his life on earth (2° 5’) and includes the service 
of the original #yovpevor; it does not necessarily imply a long 
retrospect. Xypepov as in 315, and 6 adrés as in 11%. The finality 
of the revelation in Jesus, sounded at the opening of the homily 
(114), resounds again here. He is never to be superseded ; he 
never needs to be supplemented. Hence (v.°) the warning 
against some new theology about the media of forgiveness and 
fellowship, which, it is implied, infringes the all-sufficient efficacy 
of Jesus Christ. AtSaxats (62) morxtdats (24 in good sense) kat 
tévars ph wapapépedbe, Iapadépecbar (cp. Jude }*) is never used in 
this metaphorical sense (swayed, swerved) in the LXX, where it 
is always literal, and the best illustration of €évais in the sense of 
“foreign to” (the apostolic faith) is furnished by the author of 
the epistle to Diognetus (111), who protests, od €va 6miAd . 
GAXG arorréAwv yevouevos pabnrys yivopat SuddcKados eOvov. Such 
notions he curtly pronounces useless, év ots odk apednOnoar ot 
mepitatodvtes, where év ois goes with epurarotvres; they have 
never been of any use in mediating fellowship with God for 
those who have had recourse to them. It is exactly the tone of 
Jesus in Mk 738. 

Ilapapéper Ge was altered (under the influence of Eph 414) into repipépea be 
(K LW 2. 5. 88. 330. 378. 440. 491. 547. 642. 919. 920. 1867. 1872. 1908. 
arm sah). ITepemarjoavres (8° C D° K LM P syr?k! arm Orig. Chrys. etc.) 
and mepimatoivres (8* A D* 1912 lat) are variants which are substantially the 
same in meaning, mepimaretv év being used in its common sense=living in the 
sphere of (Eph 2" etc.), having recourse to. 


The positive position is affirmed in kadév xrd. (Kaddv, as in 
t Co 71, Ro 14” etc.). ‘*Kadds... denotes that kind of good- 
ness which is at once seen to be good” (Hort on 1 P 2!2), ze. 
by those who have a right instinct. The really right and good 
course is xdpitt BeBarodcbat Thy KapSlay, z.e. either to have one’s 
heart strengthened, or to be strengthened in heart (xapddav, accus. 
of reference). Bread sustains our physical life (dpros xapdiav 
avOpmrov arnpile, Ps 104)), but xapdia here means more than 
vitality ; it is the inner life of the human soul, which God’s yépus 
alone can sustain, and God’s xyépis in Jesus Christ is everything 
(2° etc.). But what does this contrast mean? The explanation 
is suggested in the next passage (vv.10-16), which flows out of 

1 The forms vary ; but this, the Attic spelling, has the best repute upon 


the whole (see W. G. Rutherford’s New Phrynzchus, pp. 370f.), and strong 
support here in 8 A C* D* M. 
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what has just been said. The various novel doctrines were 
connected in some way with Bpdpata. So much is clear. The 
difficulty is to infer what the Bowyara were. There is a touch of 
scorn for such a motley, unheard of, set of ddayaé. The writer 
does not trouble to characterize them, but his words imply that 
they were many-sided, and that their main characteristic was a 
preoccupation with Bpdpyara. There is no reference to the 
ancient regulations of the Hebrew ritual mentioned in 9!°; this 
would only be tenable on the hypothesis, for which there is no 
evidence, that the readers were Jewish Christians apt to be 
fascinated by the ritual of their ancestral faith, and, in any case, 
such notions could not naturally be described as zoxiAae Kai 
ééva. We must look in other directions for the meaning of this 
enigmatic reference. (a) The new didayai’ may have included 
ascetic regulations about diet as aids to the higher life, like the 
evtd\pata Kai didacxadiac tdv avOpuawv which disturbed the 
Christians at Colossé. Partly owing to Gnostic syncretism, 
prohibitions of certain foods (d7éyecOar Bpwydrwv, 1 Ti 4°) were 
becoming common in some circles, in the supposed interests of 
spiritual religion. ‘‘We may assume,” says Pfleiderer, one of 
the representatives of this view (pp. 278f.), ‘‘a similar Gnostic 
spiritualism, which placed the historical Saviour in an inferior 
position as compared with angels or spiritual powers who do not 
take upon them flesh and blood, and whose service consists in 
mystical purifications and ascetic abstinences.” (6) They may 
also have included such religious sacraments as were popularized 
in some of the mystery-cults, where worshippers ate the flesh of 
a sacrificial victim or consecrated elements which represented the 
deity. Participation in these festivals was not unknown among 
some ultra-liberal Christians of the age. It is denounced by 
Paul in x Co 10, and may underlie what the writer has already 
said in 10, Why our author did not speak outright of eidwAd6ura, 
we cannot tell; but some such reference is more suitable to the 
context than (a), since it is sacrificial meals which are in question. 
He is primarily drawing a contrast between the various cult-feasts 
of paganism, which the readers feel they might indulge in, not 
only with immunity, but even with spiritual profit, and the 
Christian religion, which dispensed with any such participation. 
(c) Is there also a reference to the Lord’s supper, or to the 
realistic sense in which it was being interpreted, as though 
participation in it implied an actual eating of the sacrificial body 
of the Lord? This reference is urged by some critics, especially 
by F. Spitta (Zur Geschichte u. Litteratur des Urchristentums, 
i. pp. 325f.) and O. Holtzmann (in Zectschrift fiir die neutest. 
Wissenschaft, x. pp. 251-260). Spitta goes wrong by misinterpret- 
ing v.!° as though the o@za of Christ implied a sacrificial mea] 
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from which Jewish priests were excluded. Holtzmann rightly 
sees that the contrast between xdpis and Bpwpyara implies, for 
the latter, the only Bpdua possible for Christians, viz. the Lord’s 
body as a food. What the writer protests against is the rising 
conception of the Lord’s supper as a gayetv 70 cGma tod Xpiorod. 
On the day of Atonement in the OT ritual, to which he refers, 
there was no participation in the flesh of the sacrificial victim ; 
there could not be, in the nature of the case (v.!1). So, he 
argues, the c@pa Xpucrrod of our sacrifice cannot be literally eaten, 
as these neo-sacramentarians allege ; any such notion is, to him, 
a relapse upon the sensuous, which as a spiritual idealist he 
despises as ‘a vain thing, fondly invented.” A true insight into 
the significance of Jesus, such as he has been trying to bring out 
in what he has written, such as their earlier leaders themselves 
had conveyed in their own way, would reveal the superfluousness 
and irrelevance of these didaya’. As the writer is alluding to 
what is familiar, he does not enter into details, so that we have 
to guess at his references. But the trend of thought in vv.) is 
plain. In real Christian worship there is no sacrificial meal ; 
the Christian sacrifice is not one of which the worshippers 
partake by eating. This is the point of v.!% The writer 
characteristically illustrates it from the OT ritual of atonement- 
day, by showing how the very death of Jesus outside the city of 
Jerusalem fulfilled the proviso in that ritual (vv.!: 12) that the 
sacrifice must not be eaten. Then he finds in this fact about 
the death of Jesus a further illustration of the need for unworldli- 
ness (vv.}% 14), Finally, in reply to the question, “Then have 
Christians no sacrifices to offer at all?” he mentions the two 
standing sacrifices of thanksgiving and charity (vv.!® 16), both 
owing their efficacy to Christ. Inwardness is the dominating 
thought of the entire paragraph. God’s grace in Jesus Christ 
works upon the soul; no external medium like food is required 
to bring us into fellowship with him; it is vain to imagine that 
by eating anything one can enjoy communion with God. Our 
Lord stands wholly outside the material world of sense, outside 
things touched and tasted; in relationship to him and him 
alone, we can worship God. The writer has a mystical or 
idealistic bent, to which the sacramental idea is foreign. He 
never alludes to the eucharist ; the one sacrament he notices is 
baptism. A ritual meal as the means of strengthening communion 
with God through Christ does not appeal to him in the slightest 
degree. It is not thus that God’s xdpis is experienced. 

The clue to v.1° lies in the obvious fact that the @vovacrjprov 
and the oxynyy belong to the same figurative order. In our 
spiritual or heavenly oxyvy, the real oxynvy of the soul, there is 
indeed a O0ucvacrhprov é€ of (partitive ; cp. ra eis Tod iepod er Oiov- 
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aw, 1 Co 9!) dayet (emphatic by position) odk éxouvow éfouciay 
(1 Co 94) ot rH oKnvy Aatpedovtes (Aatpeverv with dative as in 85), 
It makes no difference to the sense whether of . . . Aatpevovres 
means worshippers (9° 10?) or priests (8°), and the writer does not 
allegorize Ovovaernpuov as Philo does (e.g. in de Leg. Alleg. i. 15, rhs 
kaGapas kal dusdvtov dicews THs dvahepovoys Ta duwpa TO Oe, 
atrn S¢ éot. To Ovotacrypiov). His point is simply this, that the 
Christian sacrifice, on which all our relationship to God depends, 
is not one that involves or allows any connexion with a meal. To 
prove how impossible such a notion is, he (v.14) cites the ritual 
regulation in Lv 167” for the disposal of the carcases of the two 
animals sacrificed wepi tis Gpaptias (Gv 7 alua cionvéxOn eéAdo- 
acon év TH &yiw eLoicovow avta é&w THs TapeuPorARs Kal KaTaKavoov- 
ow avtaévirvpt). Fora moment the writer recalls his main argument 
in chs. 7-10; in v.!° Christ is regarded as the victim or sacrifice 
(cp. mpocevexOeis in 9?8), but here the necessities of the case 
involve the activity of the Victim. Awd Kat "Inoods xrA. (v.12), 
The parallel breaks down at one point, of course; his body was 
not burned up.?_ But the real comparison lies in é&w tis mUAns 
(sc. THs mapepBodrjs, as Ex 327-27). The Peshitto and 436 make 
the reference explicit by reading wédews, which seems to have 
been known to Tertullian (adv. Jud. 14, “extra civitatem”). The 
fact that Jesus was crucified outside Jerusalem influenced the 
synoptic transcripts of the parable in Mk 128= Mt 2199=Lk 205, 
Mark’s version, améxreway airov kal é€€Badov airov ew Tov dpmred- 
avos, was altered into (é€&éBadov) éxBaddvres adrov é&w Tod dpredGvos 
(kat) dréxrewayv. Crucifixion, like other capital punishments, in 
the ancient world was inflicted outside a city. To the writer this 
fact seems intensely significant, rich in symbolism. So much so 
that his mind hurries on to use it, no longer as a mere confirma- 
tion of the negative in v.'°, but as a positive, fresh call to unworldli- 
ness. All such sensuous ideas as those implied in sacrificial 
meals mix up our religion with the very world from which we 
ought, after Jesus, to be withdrawing. We meet Jesus outside 
all this, not inside it. In highly figurative language (v.18), he 
therefore makes a broad appeal for an unworldly religious fellow- 
ship, such as is alone in keeping with the xdpis of God in Jesus 
our Lord. 

Toivuy (beginning a sentence as in Lk 20% roivuy amddore xrA., 
instead of coming second in its classical position), let us join 
Jesus €&w THs mapenBodfs, for he is living. The thought of the 

1 The omission of é€ovciay by D* M and the Old Latin does not affect the 
sense ; ¢yetv then has the same meaning as in 61°, 

2 The blood, not the body, of the victim mattered in the atonement ritual. 
Hence, in our writer’s scheme of thought, as Peake observes, ‘‘ while he fully 
recognises the fact of the Resurrection of Christ, he can assign it no place in 
his argument or attach to it any theological significance,” 
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metaphor is that of Paul’s admonition pa cwoyxyparilerbe ro 
aidve ToUrw (Ro 12%), and the words tév dverdiopdv adtod pépovtes 
recall the warnings against false shame (117° 12”), just as the 
following (v.1*) reason, od ep éxouey O8e (in the present outward 
order of things) pévoucay! méduy GANG Thy péANoucay éemiLnToupev 
recalls»thexideas sofearlAtits oThe appeal echoes that of 4}! 
orovddowpev obv eioed ely cis exeivyy THY KaTdravow. It is through 
the experiences of an unsettled and insulted life that Christians 
must pass, if they are to be loyal to their Lord. That is, the 
writer interprets ew TS Trapep Pods figuratively (‘‘ Egrediamur 
et nos a commercio mundi huius,” Erasmus). Philo had already 
done so (cp. specially guod. det. pot. 44), in a mystical sense: 
paxpay diockiler TOD TwpaTiKod oTpatuTédov, pdvws av ovTws éAmicas 
ixérys Kal Oeparrevtys execGau TeAELOs Geod. Similarly in de Lbrietate, 
25, commenting on Ex 33”, he explains that by év 7@ orparorédw 
( = év tH wapeuBorn) Moses meant allegorically év 7 pera. owparos 
iw, the material interests of the worldly life which must be for- 
saken if the soul is to enjoy the inward vision of God. Such is 
the renunciation which the writer here has in view. It is the 
thought in 2 Clem. 51 (dev, ddeAgoi, katadeiartes Tiy mapoikiav 
ToD Kdgpov TOVTOV ToLnTwpEV TO GEAnpa TOD KaA€oavTOS HUGS, Kal 
wn poBnGdpev eerAGeiv é€x Tod Kdcpov Tovrov) and 65 (od duva- 
peOa tov dvo pirou elvar’ Set 6€ Huas TotW arotakapéevous éxeivw 
xpacGo.). Only, our author weaves in the characteristic idea 
of the shame which has to be endured in such an unworldly 
renunciation. 

The next exhortation in v.!§ (dvapépwpev) catches up é&epxw- 
peOa, as 8¢ adroé carries on mpds adrdév. For once applying sacri- 
ficial language to the Christian life, he reminds his readers again 
of the sacrifice of thanksgiving. The phrase kapmév xetéwr ex- 
plains (tod? éotuv) the sense in which Q@uoia aivécews is to be 
taken; it is from the LXX mistranslation (xaprov yxeAéwv) of 
Hos 14° where the true text has 05 (bullocks) instead of “B 


(fruit). In épodoyotvtwv TO dvépatt adrod, Suodoyeiy is used in 
the sense of é€opodoyeio bau by an unusual? turn of expression. 
The ovopa. means, as usual, the revealed eeu sg Probably 
there 1 is an unconscious recollection of Ps 54° (e€oporoynoopar 7 
dvopati Tov) ; Ovaia aivécews® is also from the psalter (e.g. 
5014 23), "Avadépew elsewhere in the NT is only used of spiritual 
sacrifices in the parallel passage 1 P 2° dvevéyKat TVEVPATLKAS 
Ouaias edrpoodexrous Ged dia “Inood Xpicrod. We have no sacri- 


1 Tn the sense of Aeneas (Verg. Aem. iii. 85, 86, ‘‘da moenia fessis | et genus 
et mansuram urbem”). Note the assonance pevouray . . . MéANoVTaY, 

2 But duodoyety reve occurs in 3 Es 4% 5°8 (A). 

®In the LXX éfouoddyyors is generally preferred to aiveois as an equiva- 
lent for 77). 
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ficial meals, the writer implies ; we do not need them. Nor have 
we any sacrifices—except spiritual ones. (The ovv after &¢ adrod, 
which x°* A C D° M vg syrb! boh arm eth Orig. Chrys. etc. re- 
tain, is omitted by x* D* P W vt syr’®; but X* D* om. ody also 
t Co 67, as D in Ro 7%). The thought of 1228 is thus expanded, 
with the additional touch that thankfulness to God is inspired 
by our experience of Jesus (8: atrod, as Col 3!” edyapucrotvres TO 
GeS marpi d¢ atrod); the phrase is a counterpart of 8.4 Tod 
dpxtepéws in v.11. This thank-offering is to be made 6.a zavros 
(s¢. xpovov), instead of at stated times, for, whatever befalls us, we 
owe God thanks and praise (cp. 1 Th 516). The Mishna (cp. 
Berachoth 5*) declares that he must be silenced who only calls 
upon God’s name with thankfulness in the enjoyment of good 
(Berachoth 5° inix ppmvin ov DD Wow DN Iw dy... wien). 

The religious idea of thanksgiving was prominent in several quarters. 
According to Fronto (Loeb ed. i. p. 22) thank-offerings were more acceptable 
to the gods than sin-offerings, as being more disinterested: wavrewy dé maidés 
gacw kal rots Oeots ndiovs elvar Ovorv Tas xXaptornplovs 7) Tas mertxlous. 
Philo had taught (de Planz. 30) that edxapiorla is exceptionally sacred, and 
that towards God it must be an inward sacrifice: Oem dé odk eveote yynolws 
evxapistioas Ov Sv voutfovorw oi moAdol KatacKkevGv avabnudrwy Avovdv—ovde 
yap ciumas 6 Kdopmos lepdy ak&idxpewy Av yévorTo Tpds THY ToUTOU TLnV—GAAG OC 
éralvav kal Yuvwy, odx ods H yeywvds doerar Puvy, GAG ods O dELdhs Kal 
Kadapwraros vots émnxnoe Kal dvauédwe. He proceeds (zbzd. 33) to dwell 
on the meaning of the name Judah, és épunveverar Kkuplw éEouoddynots. Judah 
was the last (Gn 29) son of Leah, for nothing could be added to praise of 
God, nothing excels 6 evAoy&v rév Oedv voids. This tallies with the well-known 
rabbinic saying, quoted in Tanchuma, 55. 2: ‘‘in the time of messiah all 
sacrifices will cease, but the sacrifice of thanksgiving will not cease; all 
prayers will cease, but praises will not cease” (on basis of Jer 33! and Ps 
56!%). The praise of God as the real sacrifice of the pious is frequently noted 
in the later Judaism (e.g. 2 Mac 10°). 


In v.!® the writer notes the second Christian sacrifice of 
charity. Eémouia, though not a LXX term, is common in 
Hellenistic Greek, especially in Epictetus, e.g. Fragm. 15 (ed. 
Schenk), émi ypyordryte kai etrroug; Fragm. 45, ovdev kpetooov 

ev7ouas (where the context suggests ‘ beneficence ”). 
Kowwvia in the sense of charity or contributions had been 
already used by Paul (2 Co 9}8 etc.). To share with others, 
to impart to them what we possess, is one way of worshipping 
God. The three great definitions of worship or religious service 
in the NT (here, Ro 12)? and Ja 1%’) are all inward and 
ethical; what lies behind this one is the fact that part of the 
food used in ancient OT sacrifices went to the support of the 
priests, and part was used to provide meals for the poor. 
Charitable relicf was bound up with the sacrificial system, for such 
parts of the animals as were not burnt were devoted to these 
beneficent purposes. An equivalent must be provided in our 
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spiritual religion, the writer suggests; if we have no longer any 
animal sacrifices, we must carry on at any rate the charitable 
element in that ritual. This is the force of ph émdavOdveobe. 
Contributions, eg., for the support of #yovpevor, who were not 
priests, were unknown in the ancient world, and had to be 
explicitly urged as a duty (cp. 1 Co 9®14). Similarly the needs 
of the poor had to be met by voluntary sacrifices, by which 
alone, in a spiritual religion, God could be satisfied—rorattaus 
(perhaps including the sacrifice of praise as well as etowa and 
kowwvia) duatats edapeotettat (cp. 1156 12°) 6 eds. This counsel 
agrees with some rabbinic opinions (e.g. T. B. Sukkah, 594: ‘She 
who offers alms is greater than all sacrifices”). The special duty 
of supporting the priesthood is urged in Sir 7°, but our author 
shows no trace of the theory that almsgiving in general was not 
only superior to sacrifices but possessed atoning merit before 
God (Sir 3\4 éAenuootvn yap marpos ov émiAnoOyoerat, Kal dvi 
dpaptiav mpocavorxodouyOyoetai cot). In the later rabbinic 
theology, prayer, penitence, the study of the Torah, hospitality, 
charity, and the like were regarded as sacrifices equivalent to 
those which had been offered when the temple was standing. 
Thus Rabbi Jochanan b. Zakkai (cp. Schlatter’s Jochanan ben 
Zakkat, pp. 39f.) consoled himself and his friends with the 
thought, derived from Hos 6%, that in the practice of charity 
they still possessed a valid sacrifice for sins; he voiced the 
conviction also (e.g. b. baba bathra 10”) that charity (mpt¥) won 
forgiveness for pagans as the sin-offering did for Israel. In the 
Ep. Barnabas (27) the writer quotes Jer 72% 98 (Zec 817) as a 
warning to Christians against Jewish sacrifices (aicOavecOar odv 
ddpeiropev THy yvounv THs ayabwavvys Tod TwaTpos Hav dr Hiv 
Aéyer, OAAwY Huds py Spoiws mwravwpévors exeivors Lyreiv, mos 
mpoodywpuev atT®), but he quotes Ps 511° as the description of 
the ideal sacrifice. 

The tendency in some circles of the later Judaism to spiritualize sacrifice 


in general and to insist on its motive and spirit is voiced in a passage like 
thenottes 

dpn yap éx Oepedivv atv VOacw carevOjcera, 

mérpat 8 dard mpoowmrou cov ws Knpds TaKhcovTat* 

ére O€ Tots pPoBovpmévas ce od eviAaTEvers avTots* 

Or. puxpov Taca Ovoia eis douhv evdwolas, 

kal é\dxicrov may oréap els ddoKavTwud cor’ 

6 6é hoBovpevos Tov Kbpiovy péyas Sid avrés. 


Also in a number of statements from various sources, of which that in Z/. 
Arist. 234 (rl uéywordv ears SbEns ; 6 Se ele’ 7d Timav Tdv Oedv' ToOTO 8 éorly 
ot ddpors ode Pvolats, ddAG Wuxfs Kabapérnre Kal SiadryWews dolas) may be 
cited as a fair specimen. The congruous idea of bloodless sacrifices was 
common in subsequent Christianity. Thus the martyr Apollonius (Ac¢a 
Apolloniz, 44; Conybeare’s Monuments of Early Christianity, pp. 47-48) 
tells the magistrate, ‘‘I expected . . . that thy heart would bear fruit, and 
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that thou wouldst worship God, the Creator of all, and unto Him continually 
offer thy prayers by means of compassion ; for compassion shown to men by 
men is a bloodless sacrifice and holy unto God.” So Jerome’s comment runs 
on Ps 154 od wh cuvaydyw Tas cuvaywyds abrav é aludrwr. Duvdrywv, 
dnolv, cvvaywyds éx Td Ovary, od Oe aiudrwv ravras cvvdéw' ToT’ eoriy, ov 
TapacKkevdow Oud THs vouiKHs wor mpocépxer Oat NaTpelas, du’ alvéoews 5€ waddov 
kai THS avaudkrou Ovoias (Anecdota Maredsolana, iii. 3. 123). Both in the 
Didache (141 kd\doate dprov kal evxapicrhoare mpocekomodroynodmevor Td 
TapaTTauara tue, dws kabapa 7 Ovoia vuay H) and in Justin Martyr (Dzad. 
117, maytas ody of dia Tod dvduaros Tovrov Ouvolas, &s mapédwxev "Inoods 6 
Xpioros ylvecOat, rouréoriv eri rH edxapiotia Tod dprov Kal rob rornplov, Tas év 
mwavri Tomw THS vis ywouedvas brd Tay XpioriavGv, mpohaBwv 6 Oeds waprupe? 
evapéorous Umdpxew avrw), the very prayers at the eucharist are called @valac, 
but this belongs to a later stage, when the eucharist or love-feast became the 
rite round which collections for the poor, the sick, prisoners, and travelling 
visitors (vv.!f) gathered, and into which sacrificial language began to be 
poured (cp. Justin’s AZo/. i. 66, 67). In Ipés ‘EBpatous we find a simpler 
and different line of practical Christianity. ; 


Now for a word on the living tyyoupevo. of the community 
(v.!”), including himself (vv.18 19), 


\ Obey your leaders, submit to them; for they (avrol) are alive to the 
interests of your souls, as men who will have to account for their trust. Let 
their work be a joy to them and not a grief—which would be a loss to yourselves. 

18 Pray for me, for Iam sure I have a clean conscience; my desire ts in 
every way to lead an honest life. ™ I urge you to thes (z.e. to prayer) all the 
more, that I may get back to you the sooner. 


The connexion of vv.!7f is not only with v.’, but with vv.816, 
It would be indeed a grief to your true leaders if you gave way to 
these oxida. xai €évac doctrines, instead of following men who 
are really (this is the force of airoi) concerned for your highest 
interests. Mei@eobe (cp. Epict. Fragm. 27, tov mpocoptAodvra 
.. . OlackoTod ... ef pey apeivova, axovew yxpy Kal meiDecOar 
atr@) Kat dmetkete (i7eixw is not a LXX term); strong words but 
justified, for the Adyos tod Geod which Christian leaders preached 
meant authoritative standards of life for the community (cp. 1 Co 
4l7. 21 1487 etc.), inspired by the Spirit. Insubordination was 
the temptation at one pole, an overbearing temper (1 P 5%) the 
temptation at the other. Our author knows that, in the case 
of his friends, the former alone is to be feared. He does not 
threaten penalties for disobedience, however, as Josephus does (¢. 
Aptonem, ii. 194) for insubordination on the part of the Jewish 
laity towards a priest: 6 5€ ye Tovrw pi) TeOdpuevos ipeger dixny ws 
eis Tov Oedv aitov doeBSv. Rather, he singles out the highminded 
devotion of these leaders as an inducement to the rank and file 
to be submissive. Adrol yap dyputvotow bmép tay uxdv Spay, 
almost as Epictetus says of the true Cynic who zealously con- 
cerns himself with the moral welfare of men, trepyypirvyKev trep 
dvOparwv (iii. 22. 95 ; he uses the verb once in its literal sense 
of a soldier having to keep watch through the night, iii. 24. 32). 
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The force of the phrase is flattened by the transference of tzép 
tov WvoxGv Spav to a position after ds Myov dro8dcovtes (as A vg). 
The latter expression, ws (conscious that) Adyov droddcortes (as 
with fut. ptc. here only in NT), is used by Chrysostom, de 
Sacerdotio, iii. 18 (cp. vi. 1), to enforce a sense of ministerial 
responsibility (ei yap Tv oikelwy TANUpeAnparov edOUvas bréxovTEs 
ppirropev, ds ov Suvnadpevor 76 Tp expvyety exelvo, TL xp meioer Hat 
mpocdoKkav Tov tmép tocovtwy amodoyeicGa. péAdovTa;), but in 
IIpds “EBpaiovs the writer assumes that the 7yovmevor are doing 
and will do their duty. Any sadness which they may feel is 
due, not to a sense of their own shortcomings, but to their 
experience of wilfulness and error among their charges. Adyov 
dzrodvddvae is more common in the NT than the equivalent Adyov 
duddvar, which recurs often in Greek literature, e.g. in Plato’s 
Sympos. 1896, mpdcexe Tov votv kal ovtws eye ws Sdowy AOyov, 
or in the complaint of the Fayyum peasants (A.D. 207), who 
petition the local centurion that the disturbers of their work may 
be called to account: dé.otvres, édv cor d6én, KeAcdoar airods 
GxOjvar eri oe Adyov arodwcovras ep! TovTov (GCP. i. 3542 26), 
In Clem. Alex. Quzs div. salv. 42, John says to the captain of 
the robbers, éy@ Xpicrd Adyov ddow trép cod. 

The iva clause (iva pete xapas Toto Tovdow Kal ph orevdLovtes) 
goes back to weifeoOe . . . treixere. The members have it in 
their power to thwart and disappoint their *yovpevor. Todro m. 
refers to dypymvotcw, and the best comment on kai py orevacovres 
is in Denny’s hymn : 


“O give us hearts to love like Thee, 
Like Thee, O Lord, to grieve 
Far more for others’ sins than all 
The wrongs that we receive.” 


The last four words, éduottehés yap piv todto, form a rhe- 
torical litotes, as when Pindar (Olymp. 1. 53) remarks, axépdera 
AéAoyxev Gapuva Kakayopos. It would bea “sore loss” to them 
if their lives failed to answer the hopes and efforts of their 
nyovpevor, hopes like those implied in 6° and 109% ’Advoeredés 
(“no profit”) is probably used after Adyov darodecovres with its 
sense of “reckoning.” Compare the use of the adverb in 
Theophrastus, vili. 11 (od yap pdvoy Wevdovrat GAAG Kal dAvoTEASS 
dradAdrrover), and the dry remark of Philo (7 Flaccum, 6), 
speaking about the attempt of the Alexandrian anti-Semites to 
erect images in Jewish places of worship, when he says that 
Flaccus might have known és od Avowredes CON wdtpia Kweiv ! 
The term lent itself to such effective under-statements, as in 
Philo’s aphorism (/vagments of Philo, ed. J. Rendel Harris, 


p. 70) 70 émopKety dvdovov Kal d\vouredéorarov. 
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The next word (v.18) is about himself. MpocedxeoGe (continue 
praying) wept (cp. 2 Mac 18 kal viv ade eopev rpocevxopevor zrept 
duav) Hpov (plural of authorship), mev@due0a (a modest confidence : 
“whatever some of you may think, I believe”) yap ér Kadhv 
ouvelSyow éxouev. He is conscious of a keen desire (6éAovtes as 
in 12!”) to act in a straightforward, honest way ; hence he can ask 
their prayers. Hence also they may feel confident and eager 
about praying for him. The writer chooses xaAny (cp. on v.®) 
instead of dya@yv as his adjective for cvveiSyow, probably for the 
sake of assonance with the following xaAd@s, perhaps also to avoid 
the hiatus after or. When he adds, év maéow (here neuter) 
Kah@s Oedovtes dvactpépeoPar (a phrase which occurs in the 
Pergamos inscript. 459° xaA@s kal évddgws dvactpadjvat, in the 
st century B.c. inscription (Priene, 115°) dvaorpeddmevos év racw 
piA[avOpdrws]|, and in Epict. iv. 4. 46, éopryv dyev dvvacae al? 
npepav, oTL KAAS aveotpadys év THde TO Epyw, etc.), the language 
recalls that of 2 Co 1-12 where Paul appeals for the help of his 
readers’ prayers and pleads his honesty of conscience (7d paprv- 
plov THs cvverOnoews Yudv, OTL. . . dvertpddnuev xTd.). Perhaps 
the writer is conscious that his readers have been blaming him, 
attributing (say) his absence from them to unworthy motives, as 
in the case of Paul (e.g. 1 Th 238, 2 Co 11"), This may be the 
feeling which prompts the protest here and the assurances in 
vy.19 23, TJ am still deeply interested in you; my absence is 
involuntary ; believe that.” 


Kat is inserted before ep! by D vt Chrys. (possibly as a reminiscence of 
1 Th 5%), ze. pray as well as obey (‘‘et orate pro nobis,” d); this would 
emphasize the fact that the writer belonged to the jyovmevo. But the plural 
in v.}8 is not used to show that the writer is one of the tyovmevor mentioned 
in v.17, for whom the prayers of the community are asked. He was one of 
them ; 7udv here is the literary plural already used in 5% 614. There 
are apt parallels in Cicero’s de Offictts, iil. 24 (“‘Quem nos. . . e Graeco in 
Latinum convertimus. Sed toto hoc de genere, de quaerenda, de collocanda 
pecunia vellens etiam de utenda”), and OP. x. 1296 (the letter of a boy 
to his father), mo . . . pidomovotpev kal dvapuxduer. IlerOdueba (relOouar 
256. 1319. 2127) has been changed into wemo(8apev by x° C? D © W 6. 104. 
263. 326 (Blass), probably because the latter (‘‘ we are confident’) is stronger 
than mel@ouea, which (cp. Ac 2676) only amounts to ‘‘ we believe” (though 
implying ‘‘we are sure”). Retaining wevOdueba, A. Bischoff (Zezts. fir ave 
neut. Wiss, ix. 171 f.) evades the difficulty by altering the order of the words : 
mpocevx. mept juov' Kady yap ov. exouev, dre welOoueda ev maow xk. O. 
dvacrpépec Oat, z.¢. taking drt as ‘‘ because.” 


As in Philem 4, the writer’s return is dependent on his friends’ 
prayers (v.19) ; specially (see p. 17) let them intercede with God for 
his speedy restoration to them, iva téxvov droxatacta0S duty (cp. 
OP. 181 (A.D. 49-50) droxarectdy por 6 vids). Tdxvov may 
mean “the sooner” (ze. than if you did not pray) or simply 
“soon” (as in v.28, where, as in Hellenistic Greek, it has lost 
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its comparative meaning). What detained the writer, we cannot 
tell. Apparently (v.29) it was not imprisonment. 

A closing prayer and doxology, such as was not uncommon 
in epistles of the primitive church (¢.g. 1 Th 5%, 1 P 51), now 
follows. Having asked his readers to pray for him, he now prays 
for them. 

20 May the God of peace ‘who brought up” from the dead our Lord (74) 
Jesus (see p. Ixiii), “the” great ‘Shepherd of the sheep, with the blood of 
the eternal covenant,” ™ furnish you with everything that ts good for the doing 


of his will, creating in your lives by Jesus Christ what ts acceptable in his 
own sight! To hint (i.e. God) be (sc. ely) glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


‘O Oeds tis eipyvns means the God of saving bliss (see on 1214), 
eipyvy being taken in a sense like the full OT sense of the secure 
prosperity won by the messianic triumph over the hostile powers 
of evil (cp. 24 7%). There is no special allusion here, as in 
Paul’s use of the phrase (Ro 15%, 2 Co 13 etc.), to friction in 
the community ; the conflict is one in which God secures eipyvy 
for his People, a conflict with evil, not strife between members 
of the church. The method of this triumph is described in 
some OT phrases, which the writer uses quite apart from their 
original setting. The first quotation is from Is 631! od 6 
dvaBiBdoas ex THS yas TOV ToLeva TOV tpoBdrwv, Which the writer 
applies to Jesus—his only reference to the resurrection (cp. on 
vv.11. 12), But there is no need (with Blass) to follow Chrysostom 
in reading tis ys here for vexp@v. With dvayety in this sense, 
éx vexpav (so Ro ro”) or some equivalent (e€ adov, Ps 304, Wis 
1613, Joseph. Azz. vi. 14. 2) is much more natural. In rtéy 
Tounéva Tay mpoPdtwv Tov péyav, 6 peyas is applied to him as in 
444 1071, The figure of the wocuqv, which never occurs in Paul, 
plays no rdle in our author’s argument as it does in 1 Peter (2% 
5‘); he prefers iepeds or dpyyyds, and even here he at once 
passes to the more congenial idea of the diaOyxy. Jesus is the 
great Shepherd, as he has made himself responsible for the 
People, identifying himself with them at all costs, and sacrificing 
his life in order to save them for God. But as death never 
occurs in the OT description of the divine shepherd, not even 
in the 23rd Psalm, the writer blends with his quotation from 
Isaiah another—év aipar. S.a0jxys aiwviov, a LXX phrase from 
Zech 9! (év aipari Siabyxns cov eéaréoretas Seopious cov), 
Is 55° (Stajoopar ipiv Siabyxnv aidviov), etc. "Ev atware Svabyxns 
aiwviov goes with dvayayéy, not with rév mwouséva, in which case 
tov would need to be prefixed to the phrase. Jesus was raised 
to present his blood as the atoning sacrifice which mediated the 
Siadjxy (91 2), To the resurrection (cp. on y.!2) is thus 
ascribed what elsewhere in the epistle is ascribed to the eicedGety 
cis Ta ayia. But as the stress falls on aiwvfov, then more is 
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implied than that apart from the aia no SaOxj«n could have 
been instituted. In reality the thought resembles that of 914 
(8s dca mvevparos aiwviov éavrdv mpoonveyxey . . . Kabapret THY 
swveidnow juav ... eis 7d Aatpevev Hed Lvrr), where eis 7d 
Aarpevety eG corresponds to eis 1d morfoor Td Ona adtod 
below ; é «rd. is “equipped with,” not “in virtue of.” This 
interpretation is in line with the author’s argument in chs. 
7-10. ‘ Videtur mihi apostolus hoc belle, Christum ita resur- 
rexisse a mortuis, ut mors tamen eius non sit abolita, sed 
aeternum vigorem retineat, ac si dixisset: Deus filium suum 
excitavit, sed ita ut sanguis, quem semel in morte fudit, ad 
sanctionem foederis aeterni post resurrectionem vigeat fructumque 
suum proferat perinde ac si semper flueret” (Calvin). In 
kataptica: (the aor. optative)! xrA., there is a.parallel to the 
thought of Ph 2% Bis 76 woujoar 7d OéAnpa atrod recalls the 
language of 106, and 814 “Inco Xpiotod goes with mov: the 
power of God in our lives as for our lives (v.2°) works through 
the person of Jesus Christ. To take &4 "I. X. with 15 eddpeotov 
évémov adtod yields an unobjectionable sense, corresponding to 
the thought of v.& But 76... airod stands quite well by 
itself (cf. 1 Jn 3%). 

The writer makes no such use of the shepherd and flock metaphor as, ¢.., 
Philo had done. The Jewish thinker (V2t. Mos. i. 11) argues that the 
calling of a shepherd is the best preparation for anyone who is to rule over 
men ; hence ‘‘ kings are called shepherds of ther people” as a title of honour. 
He also interprets the sheep as the symbol of a nature which is capable of 
improvement (de sacrif. Abel. 34, mpoxomijs dé mpdBarov, ws Kal atrd dndor 
Totvoua, cvuBorov), The classical habit of describing kings as shepherds of 
their people would help to make the metaphor quite intelligible to readers of 
non-Jewish origin, Compare, é.g., the saying of Cyrus (Xenophon, Cyropaedza, 
viii. 2. 14), that a good shepherd resembled a good king, rév re yap vouea 
xphvat pn evdaluova Ta KTHVN ToLotvTa XpHoOat avbrots, 4} OH mpoBdrwy evdat- 
povla, Tov Te Baoitéa woatTws evdatuovas mérets Kal avOpwrovs mowodyra 
XpHoPat avrois. , 

Mavrt was soon furnished with the homiletic addition of épyw (C K M P 
syr sah arm eth Chrys. Thdt. etc.), or even épyw kal Néyw (A, from 2 Th 21”). 
Iloudy has either a’rg (x* A C* 33* 1288 boh) or éavtw (Greg. Nyss.) or 
av’rés (d 1912) prefixed. Hort, admitting that ‘‘it is impossible to make 
sense of atr@” (B. Weiss, Blass=éav7@), maintains that adrés is original. 
It is a homiletic insertion, out of which a’r@ arose by corruption. ‘Hyiy 
(8 DM ¥ 33. 104. 181. 326. 917. 927. 1288. 1739. 1912, etc. syr¥8 sah boh 
arm) is merely an error for tpiv, due to the preceding judy. 


A personal postscript (vv.274) is now added, as 1 P 51214 
ater 54722); 

22 T appeal to you, brothers (3: 10"), to bear with this appeal of mine. 
Lt ts but a short letter. 


1 This lonely occurrence of the optative points to its tendency after the 
LXX to disappear; thus, apart from pi yevolro, it only occurs once in a 
writer like Epictetus (iii. 5. 11). 
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23 You must understand that our brother Timotheus ts now free. Lf he 
comes soon, he and I will see you together. 

34 Salute all your leaders and all the saints. The Italians salute you. 

2 Grace be with you all. Amen. 


The Timotheus referred to (in v.%°) is probably the Timo- 
theus who had been a colleague of Paul. The other allusions 
have nothing to correspond with them in the data of the NT. 
But there is no ground for supposing that vv.?2-25 were added, 
either by the writer himself (Wrede) or by those who drew up 
the canon, in order to give a Pauline appearance to the docu- 
ment (see Introd., pp. xxvilif.). Seeberg’s reasons for regarding 
vv.22-25 as a fragment of some other note by the same writer are 
that 23> implies not a church but a small group of Christians, 
and that vv.}8 23 presuppose different situations ; neither reason 
is valid. The style and contents are equally unfavourable to 
Perdelwitz’s theory, that vv.2225 were added drevi manu by some 
one who wrote out a copy of the original Adyos zapaxAyjoews and 
forwarded it to an Italian church. 

In v.22 dvéxeoQe, for which dvréxeoGe (J. Pricaeus apud Tit 1°) 
is a needless conjecture, takes a genitive (as in 2 Ti 4% rijs 
byravotons Sidackadias ovk aveovrat, and in Philo, guod omnis 
probus, 6, kat rds matpos pev 7 UNTpPOs emiTayparwv Taides GvéxovTat, 
yvopusor 8 dv dv thyyyral diaxeAedwvrar). It has been flattened 
into avéxeoOae (infinitive as in 1 P 21!) by D* © vg arm 181. 436. 
1288. 1311. 1873, etc. (Blass). A written homily may be like a 
speech (Ac 13}5), a Néyos tis tapaxAyoews (cp. on 125); zapd- 
kAnow echoes twapaxadéw He is not the only early Christian 
writer who mildly suggested that he had not written at undue 
length (cp. e.g. 1 P 51280 ddlywv éypawa, tapaxaddv «rd. ; Barn 15 8) 
Kat ydp (‘‘etenim” as 47) 84 Bpaxéwy (sc. Adywv) éméorerda ! 
(epistolary aorist) Spiv. Ava Bpayéwy was a common phrase in this 
connexion ; ¢.g. Lucian’s Zoxaris, 56 (weoréov Kat taira oor 
vopoberodvre Kat Oia Bpayéwy Aexréov, 4) Kal Kays Hutv TH axon 
ovpaepwoorav). pds ‘EGpafovs may be read aloud easily in one 
hour. The writer has had a good deal to say (zoAvs, 514), and 
he has now said it. Not I hope, he adds pleasantly, at too great 
length! As for the ducepyyjvevros Aéyecv, that is another question 
which he does not raise here. He is not pleading for a patient 
reading, because he has had to compress his argument into a 
short space, which makes it hard to follow, owing to its highly 
condensed character. What he does appear to anticipate is the 
possibility of his readers resenting the length at which he has 


1 For éréore:ka (here as in Ac 15% 21%; Theophr. 24!8 émoré\\wy ph 
ypdgew xr. = “write,” ‘send a letter”), see Laqueur’s Quaest. Epigraph. 
et Papyr. Selectae, 16 f. (émcoré\Xew = ‘‘ communicare aliquid cum aliquo sive 
per hominem sive per epistolam ”). 
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written. When the younger Pliny returned a book to Tacitus, 
with some criticisms upon its style and matter, he said he was 
not afraid to do so, since it was those most deserving praise who 
accepted criticism patiently (“neque enim ulli patientius repre- 
hunduntur quam qui maxime laudari merentur,” ZZ. vii. 20). 
The author of IIpds “E@paiovs might have taken this line, for he 
has done justice to the good qualities of his friends (e.g. 6% 10%9 
13/f), even in reproving them for backwardness and slowness. 
But he prefers to plead that his words have not been long; his 
readers surely cannot complain of being wearied by the length of 
his remarks. Not long before, Seneca had made the same kind 
of observation to Lucilius (4. xxxviii. 1) about short letters 
being more effective than lengthy discussions. ‘“ Merito exigis 
ut hoc inter nos epistularum commercium frequentemus, pluri- 
mum proficit sermo, quia minutatim inrepit animo.. . ali- 
quando utendum est et illis, ut ita dicam, concionibus, ubi qui 
dubitat inpellendus est: ubi vero non hoc agendum est ut velit 
discere sed ut discat, ad haec submissiora uerba ueniendum est. 
facilius intrant et haerent: nec enim multis opus est, sed efficaci- 
bus.” But Seneca’s practice was not always up to his theory in 
this respect. His Stoic contemporary Musonius Rufus gave 
examples as well as precepts of brevity, which were more telling 
(e.g. dats d€ ravraxod Setrar drode(Eews kal drov capy Ta mpdypaTa 
cor, 7 Sia modAGv arrodeixvyvcbar Bovrerar ait ta 8 dAlywv 
duvdpera, wavtdracw aroros kai dSvopaGys, ed. Hense, pp. 1, 2). 
The literary critic Demetrius considered that the length of a 
letter should be carefully regulated (16 8? péyeOos ovvertadOw rijs 
érurtodns, De ELlocut. 228); letters that were too long and stilted 
in expression became mere treatises, ovyypdupara, as in the case of 
many of Plato’s, whereas the true érioroAy, according to Demetrius 
(tbid. 231), should be ¢Aodpédvyors in a brief compass (ovvropos). 
Which would apply to IIpés “EGpaiovs. Erasmus comments: 
“Scripsi paucis, ut ipse vos brevi visurus.” He may have, but 
he does not say so. 

In v.3 ywooxete is imperative; he is conveying a piece of 
information. See, eg., Zebt. P. 37? (73 B.C.) yivwoxe Kepaday 

. mpooerAnrAvdevat Anpytpiw: ibid. 12? (118 B.C.) 36256°. The 
construction with the participle is common (eg. Lk 8*°); you 
must understand rév ddedpov pay (omitted by 8° D> °K PW 6 
Chrys. etc.) Tipdbeov darodeupévoy, ze. “is (set) free,” not 
necessarily from prison. The general sense, ranging from “is 
free” to “has started,” may be illustrated, ¢.g., from the applica- 
tion of a woman to leave Alexandria via Pharos (OP. 1271* 5, 
iii A.D. : d&i@ ypawau oe TH eritpdrw THs Pdpov dmrodioat pe kara. 
7 @os), or from BGU. i. 2717) (kad auepav mpoodexop[e]a 
Syucowplay dere ews onpepov pydevay aroAeAVobat TOV pera aiToV), 
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where é. = “has set out,” as in Ac 28% (dmedvovro). The inter- 
pretation of the next words peO’ o6 édy tdxvov Epyntor Spouar bpas 
depends upon whether Timotheus is supposed to join the writer 
or to journey straight to the community addressed. In the 
latter case, the writer, who hopes to be coming soon (v.}9) 
himself, looks forward to meeting him there. In the former 
case, they will travel together. It is natural to assume that when 
the writer sent this message, Timotheus was somewhere else, and 
that he was expected ere long to reach the writer. For dwouar= 
visit, see 3 Jn 14 édmilw Se edOdws ideiv oe, etc. “Eady taxiov 
épxntat may mean either, “as soon as he comes,” or “if he 
comes soon.” The latter suits the situation implied in v.19 
better. The writer (in v.!%) asks the prayers of his readers, that 
some obstacle to his speedy return may be removed. If this 
obstacle were the hindrance that kept Timotheus from joining 
him on a journey which they had already planned to the church 
(Riggenbach), he would have said, “Pray for Timotheus, I 
cannot leave for you till he rejoins me.” But the idea is: as 
the writer is rejoining his friends soon (he hopes), he will be 
accompanied by Timotheus, should the latter arrive before he 
has to start. Written advice is all very well, but he hopes soon 
to follow up this Adyos rapaxAyoews with personal intercourse, 
like Seneca in Z/. vi. 5 (“‘ plus tamen tibi et uiua vox et convictus 
quam oratio proderit. in rem praesentem uenias oportet, primum 
quia homines amplius oculis quam auribus credunt, deinde quia 
longum iter est per praecepta, breue et efficax per exempla”). 
The greeting comes as usual last (v.24). *AomdoaoQe xrA. is 
an unusual turn, however; the homily was evidently sent to the 
community, who are told to greet all their fyyovpevor. This finds 
its nearest parallel in Paul’s similar injunction (Ro 16%") to the 
Ephesian Christians to salute this and that eminent member of 
their circle. Still, no other NT church is“ bidden to salute its 
leaders ; and though the writer plainly wishes to reinforce his 
counsel in v.17, the mdvtas suggests that the persons addressed 
were “part of the whole church of a large city . . . a congrega- 
tion attached to some household” (Zahn); they are to convey 
the writer’s greetings to all the leaders of the larger local church— 
and to all their fellow-members (kat mdvtas tos dytous being more 
intelligible, in the light of a passage like Ph 47 dordcacde rdvta 
aytov). To his personal greetings he now adds greetings from some 
Italians. In ot awd ris “ItaXias, dad may have its usual sense of 
‘‘ domiciled at” (practically = év), as, e.g., in OP. i. 81 (A.D. 49-50), 
where tov dm “Ogvptyywv means “the inhabitants of Oxy- 
rhynchus,” or in TIAjve . . . dd Pyuat, ze, at Phmau (ostracon of 
A.D. 192, quoted in Deissmann’s Light from the East, p. 186). 
If it thus means residents in Italy, the writer is in Italy 
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himself. But of do ris “Iradias, on the analogy of Ac 2127 
(ot dd rhs "Aoias “Iovdator), might equally well mean Italians 
resident for the time being outside Italy; in this case the 
writer, who is also abroad, is addressing some Italian community, 
to which their countrymen forward greetings. Grammatically, 
either rendering is possible, and there is no tradition to decide 
the question. Perhaps of awd ris “IraAias is more natural, 
however, as a description of some Italian Christians abroad who 
chanced to be in the same locality as the writer and who take 
this opportunity of sending their greetings by him to an Italian 
community. Ifthe writer was in Italy, we should have expected 
mavtes ot aro THs “Iradias, considering the size of Italy and the 
scattered Christian communities there at this period. 

The final benediction, 4 xdpis (sc. éorw or etn) peta mévTov 
spay (Tit 315, 2 Ti 4?) has a liturgical déyyv, which is omitted 
by N* W fuld sah 33; the homily was, of course, intended to be 
read aloud at worship. 
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moAdKts, 67, 9 26, rol}, 
* rokumepOs, 1. 
mods, 21°, 512, 9% 1082, 729-15. 25 
* rodutpérws, 1, 
méoua, 9) [Paul]. 
movnpés, 3'%, 107%. 
aépvn, 1151 
mépvos, 1216, 134, 
t wéppwHev, 1178, 
mécos, 94, 10”, 
moré, 15 18, 
mod, 118, 
mov, 28, 44. 
t wots, 113, 28, 108, 1218, 
amparyua, 618, rol, 11. 
mpému, 210, 726, 
mpeoBurepos, 117 (plur.). 
* rplfw, 1187 
mp6, 115, 
mpodyw, 738, 
mpbBarov, 137. 
* mpoBdérw, 11%, 
mpddyros, 774 [T]. 
* mpddpopos, 6” 
mpoep@, 47. 
mpd0eats, 97. 
mpoxemar, 618, 121 2, 
pbs : accus. 17 8. 18 2)7, At, 
-14) GM) 72 g's 20 (LXX), 
(LXX), 118. y2% 10.11 7313, 
* a pocayopetw, 50, 
mpoodéxouwat, 10%, 1195, 
mporépxoua, 4, 7, rol, 11%, 
1218 22. 
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mTpocevdxouat, 1338, 
mpocéxw, 21, 738, 
mpbakatpos, 11”, 
mpocxuvéw, 18 (LXX), 117), 
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*+ mpocoxblgw, 319 17, 
mpoorlOniut, 121%, 
* rpdaparos, 10%, 
retina Sa 7 8h 
oo. 28 Otel Seth Sea py Aeid Canin ats 


mpospopd, 10% (LXX) &(LXX) 10 
14. 18 


* 


mpdaxvots, 1178, 

mpdcwirov, 974, 

mporepos, 4°, 727, 1082, 

mpopyrns, 11, 11°, 

mpwrov, 72. 

mp&ros, 8738, gl. 2 6. 8 15.18 169, 

mpwrorékia, 1238, 

mpwrorokos, 1%, 1178, 128, 

mvAn, 1322, 

mop, 1° (UXX), Orr no) 22 
(LXX). 


mos, 2°, 


PadBy tres 
paBdos, 18 (LXX), 94, 1121 (LXX). 
payrifw, Ql 19. 21, 10%, 
pavriouds, 1274 [P], 
Phun, ae Ses its Fede, 
t plga, 125, 


* gaBBaripuds, 4°. 
cadetw, 1276: 27, 
ony Lary, 7p 2. 
t+ oddmeyé, 12%, 
+ Dapounr, 11°, 
* Zappov, 1192, 
odpxivos, 716 [Paul]. 
odpt, 234, 57, gl- 18, 19%, 129, 
Zdppa, 1173. 
oBévvume, 1154, 
t oelw, 12°°, 
onpetov, 24. ' 
onpepov, 1° (LXX), 3% (LXX) 
(LXX), 4?7(LXX), 5®(LXX), 13% 
Lud, 127, 
okedos, 97, 
oK Yt 82-5, o% 8 6. 8.1L 2 yy, 7310, 
oxid, 8°, 10}, 
+ oxdmpiver, PATER AE ol 
omépua, 216, ry). 18 (LXX). 
om7ndatov, 11°8, 
amodés, 9}, 
orovddew, 41, 
oroven, 613, 
* ordpvos, 94. 
ordots, 98, 
oraupés, 127, 
arevagw, 1327, 
arepeds, 51% 14, 
t orepavdw, 2% 9 [(T]. 
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oTolxelov, re 
orbpa, 11 

+ 0%, eg GS 12, gi. 12, st, 

1% Al, Bd, 1079, 118, 135. 

= ouyaxovye, Gee 
ovykepdvvuut, 4? [Paul]. 
ovykAnpovduos, 11°, 

* ouumabéw, 4), 10%, 
cuppépw, 122°, 

Ps ouvaytdw, 73-29, 
* cuvaTrédduue, 1151, 
* cuvdéw, 13°. 
cuveldnots, 9% 4, 10% 22, 1318, 
* cuvermuaprupéw, ZA 
ouvrédera, 976, 

7 cuvreréw, 88, 

oi Ft oxeddr, oe 
oat, Pa at 
TOua, 10% (LXX) 122, 73% 12, 
A aD Co Sa ee a A 


t rdbes, cha 10 o, lle 17, 
Tavpos, 9%, 
Tax.ov, ait z 
ré, 18, 2&0 es 1. 7.14 62+ 4, 5, 19, 
88, gh 2.9. 9, 1088, 1182, 122. 
reixos, 11%, 
réXevos, 534, ol. 
renecérys, 61 [Paul]. 
redrerdw, 21, 59, 719% 28 of 
11, 12%, 
tredelwors, 721, 
* reNewwr7s, 127, 
redeuTdw, 117, 
réQos, 3e 4 68 ny) 98, 
Tépas, 24. 
t+ reccapdkovra, 3% 17. 
texvitys, 111° (God). 
THALKOUTOS, 2°, 
rlOnut, 1718 (LXX), 1048 (LXX). 
tixrw, 67, 
riwh, 2” (LXX)%, 38, 54 
Twos, 134. 
Tipddeos, I 3 
* riwwpla, 10%, 
ris, 1518, 28 (LXX), 316 17-18, 512, 
7, 1182, 127, 13° (LXX). 
ris, 28 7: (Lxx)® 4, 12. 18. 


16 32, 

rovyapoov, 121 [Paul]. 

rolvw, 133% 

rovobros, 7°, 8! r1¥4, 123, 1316, 
* rouwrepos, 42, 

rémos, 87, 118, 1217, 

rocotros, 14, 47, 72, 10%, 12}, 

rére, 10° (LXX)®, 1276, 
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roo: infin, 2!5, 512, 107 (LXX)?® 
(LXX), r15. 
* rpdyos, g” 18.19 08, 
, TPdmesa, 9 
» Tpaxnlti, 42, 
t rpets, 107, 
Tpéxw, 12). 
, TPEBoXos, 6 Ee 
* rplunvos, 1178, 
tpémos, 135, 
Tpopn, ee 14, 
*+ rooxid, 123°, 
ruyxdvew, 8%, 1155, 
* ruuravifw, 1155, 
+ rimos, 85, 


Udwp, 9}, 10%, 
t berds, 67. 
vids: (Christ), 125 (LXX)8, 38, 
44, 5 (LXX)8, 68, 7338, 10%; 
(men), 2* (LXX)®, 75, py2ls 92 24 
125: & (LX X) 728, 
duets (34 times). 
+ duvéw, 2}, 
YmraKkor, 58. 
brakotw, 5 rr8. 
t trapés, 10%, 
brdpxw, 10%, 
* Srelkw, 1317, 
+ vmrevayttos, 107 [Paul]. 
brép: genit. PATA EE WL PBELS OL 
AIO. ACCUS, pase 
vrepdvw, 9°. 
td: genit. 28, 34, 5419, 77, 9%, 
rr, 12° 5 (LXX). 
brdderypa, 411, 85, 9%, 
+ droxdrw, 28. 
brouéve, 10°, 122-3 7+ 
bropuovyh, 10°, 12), 
+ bromédduov, 113, 10}8, 
bréoracis, 18, 314, 11! [Paul]. 
t brocré\dw, 10°, 
* Srocro\h, 10°, 
t vrocrpépy, 7}. 
brordcow, 2°°8 (LXX), 12%. 
toowrros, 9! 
borepéw, 4}, 1187, 12%, 
torepos (Uorepov), 1211, 
Synrss, 18, 78, 
+ tyoros, 7}, 


gpalvw (pawdueva), 113, 
gpavepsw, 9% 26, 

* pavrdgw, 127), 
Papaw, 1174, 
gépw, 18, 6, 19", 12, 1338, 
gevyw, 1154 
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gnu, 88, 
dradergla, 13}. 
gudogevia, 13? [Paul]. 
T pAdE, 1 
Septoual: 4), 1133 %7, wa (LXX). 
* poBepss, oc rae 
PoBos, 2 
povos, 2 
gpdcow, 11 [Paul]. 
gvdakyh, 1158, 
puny, 78 14, 
TE pdw, 12%, 
uv}, 3" ag © (LXX), 
(LXX), 121% 
gutlfw, 64, ee 


4? 


xapd, 10%, 72% 11, 7317, 
* yapaxrip, 1. 
sapere 2° (s.v.2.), 418, 107, 1215. 28, 
ms 112, 13)5 (XX). 
xelp, 17° (LXX), 2’ (LXX), 6?, 
8 (LXX), 108, 1212 (LXX), 
xetpotrolyros, 911. 24 
xelpwr, 10%, 
* xepouBelv, 9°. 
xpela, 517, 711, 10%, 
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xpnuarttw, 8§, 117, 125, 
Xpuords, 3°34, 55, G1, oll. 14. 2628 
108, 11°, 13% a1 
txplw, 19 
t neti 107, 
xpévos, 47, 51%, 1182, 
xXpceos, 94. 
xpualov, 94. 
xwr6s, 1233, 
xwplfw, 7%, 
xwpls, ee ln 20, QF 18. 2228 7028 
118 40 798. 


wevdoua, 618, 
Wnragddw, 12)8, 
ees) 4", 61, 10% (LXX)®™, 128, 


de, 7%, 13%. 

ws, y1. (LXX) 12 (LXX), 3 2. 5. 6. 8. 
(LXX) ™ (LXX) (LX), 43 
(EXX); Gx 7 ielte (XR) 

7. 20, 125: 7- 16, ra. 13° 17, 
t woel, 132, 

domep, 4, 777, o%, 

ore, 13°, 

aperéw, 42, 13% 


II. SUBJECTS AND AUTHORS. 


Aaron, 63 f. 

Abbott, E. A., 67. 

Abel, xlii, 163 f., rd re 

Ablutions, 75, 144 f. 

Abraham, xv, 37, 85 f. 3 168f., 224. 

Access to God, xliif., 60, 125, 143f., 
219. 

Adjectives, Ix. 

Aeschylus, 29, 66, 134. 

Age, old, 72. 

Agriculture, metaphors from, 81. 

Alexandrian Church, its attitude to- 
wards ‘‘ Hebrews,” xviii f. 

Alford, 212. 

Alliteration, Ix, 57, I0I, 199, 216, 
etc. 

Altar of incense, 114 f. 

Anastasius Abbas, 26. 

Anchor, metaphor of, 88 f. 

Angels, 9 f., 16, 18, 21 f., 100, 216f. 

Anthology, the Greek, xix, 89. 

Aorist participle, use of, 31, 121. 


Apocalypse of John, the, xlvii, 114, 
164, 193. 

Apollinarius, xix. 

reat xxiv, 39, 43, 77, 82, 149, 
180. 


Apuleius, 144. 

Aristophanes, 70, 150, 157. 

Aristotle, lvi, 29, 60, 85, 151, 197. 

Ark of covenant, 115 f. 

Armenian version, Ixxi, 4, 17, etc. 

Arnold, Matthew, xxxv, xxxix, 206. 

Article, 47, 88. 

Assonance, Ix, 87, 96, 100, etc. 

Atheism, 167. 

Atonement, Day of, xxxvii, 63, 117. 

Augustine, 43, 103, 172, 177, 185, 216. 

Aurelius, Marcus, 10, 72, 81, 167, 
174, 181, 228. 

Awe, XXXVi, Ixiii, 218 f., 223. 


Bacher, W., 91. 
Backwardness, 71. 
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Bakhuyzen, Van de Sande, 96. 

Balzac, 189. 

Baptism, 75, 144 f. 

Barak, 185. 

Barnabas, and the authorship of 
‘* Hebrews,” xviii f. 

Barnabas, Epistle of, xiv, xxviii, 52, 
79, 148, 178, etc. 

Baruch, Apocalypse of, 12, 106, 114, 
162, -212,) 221, ete. 

Beneficence, 237 f. 

Bengel, 87, 110, 139, 184, 194, 211, 
2277 

Bennett, G. N., 215. 

Bentley, 33, 39, 95, 195. 

Beza, 37, 66, 188. 

Bezaleel, 106, 

Bischoff, A., 241. 

Blass, lix, 42, 54, 66, 69, 73, 113, 115, 
165, 211, 218, 242. 

Bleek, 24, 218. 

Blood in sacrifices, xxxviif., xlii. 

Blood of Jesus, the, xlif., 123 f., 
243. 

Bousset, xliv. 

Box, Gs Es, 9.02135 

Brandt, W., 161. 

Bréhier, 6. 

Brotherly love, 84, 224. 

Brown, T. E., 23. 

Browning, Robert, 47, 202. 

Bruce, A. B., 41, 66, 76, 135. 

Burton, E. D., 31, 156. 


Cain, 92, 163 f. 

Calvin, xxxivf., 4, 8, 19, 37, 59, 87, 
158, 177, 179, 243. 

Campbell, Macleod, 26, 40, 196, 197. 

Canon, ‘‘ Hebrews” in the NT, xix f., 
Ixx, 

Carlyle, xxxvi. 

Carlyle, A. J., xii, xiv. 

Castellio, 37. 

Censer, the golden, 115. 

Chrysostom, Ixxiii, 2, 7, 31, 48, 70, 
153, 159, 179, 194, 216, 220, 240, 
242. 

“Christy eixitiqr4. 

Church, the, 4, 33, 39, 48. 

Cicero, 27, 106, 178, 210, etc. 

City of God, 170, 216. 

Clement of Alexandria, xv, 46, 47; 
125, 192, 206, 216, 217. 

Clement of Rome, xiii, xiv, xix, 
xxii, 8, 140, 165, 184, 189, 213. 
Clement, Second (homily of), xiv, 

XXviii, 236, etc. 
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Confidence, religious, 44, 48, 229. 

Contentment, 229. 

Conybeare, F. C., xxi, 200. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, 37, 143, 154. 

Courage, 229. 

Covenant, Ideas of the, xxvf., xl, 
TO7 fel 27- 

Coverdale, 104, 142. 

Creation and Christ, 5, 6, 15, 23f., 
30, 159, 161 f. 

Cromwell, 73. 

Cronert, 61, 104, 178, 229. 

Crucifixion, 80, 197, 235. 

Cyprian, 75. 


Dante, 46, 160. 

Date of ‘‘ Hebrews,” xvi, xxi, 45. 

Davidson, A. B., xxxi, 2, 38, 56. 88, 
132), 1775) 152) 108,252: 

Death, 35 f., 133- 

Delitzsch, 143. 

Demetrius, 245. 

Denney, James, liii, 6, 124, 139. 

Devil, the, 11, 34 f. 

Didache, the, 75, 113, 239. 

Diognetus, Epistle to, xxii, xlix, 232 

Discipline, 64, 66, 67, 201 f. 

Dods, Marcus, 25, 125. 

Dryden, xlvi. 


Education, 199 f. 

Endurance, 85, 199 f., 210. 

Enoch, 165 f. 

Ephraem Syrus, Ixxi, 58. 

Epictetus, 35 f., 71, 156, 193, 196, 
etc. 

Erasmus, xix, 79, 97, 236, 245. 

Esau, 81, 210f, 

Eschatology, xxxili, xxxiv, liv, 4, 16, 
134, etc. 

Eucharist, xxxili, 128, 234. 

Euripides, 56, 73, 81, 82, 83, 173. 

Eustathius, 2. 

Examples, 85, 193, 231. 

Ezra, Fourth book of, 12, 53, 213. 


Faith, xhiif., 50)085; 157:f.,160:f-%5 
of Jesus, xliv, 33, 192f, 196. 

Fatherhood of God, xxxv, 30, 201 f. 

Fear, 35, 168, 179, 181. 

Field, Dr., 46, 171. 

Fire, metaphor of, 84, 150, 223. 

itch, Sir Joshua, 93. 

Fourth Gospel, xlix, 6, 7, 168. 

France, Anatole, xxiv, 

Friendship, 226. 

Fronto, 237. 
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Genitive absolute, the, Ixi, 110, 190. 
Gethsemane, 33, 39, 66, 198. 
Gideon, 185. 

Gilmour, James, 80. 

God, as creator, 51, 162 f. ; as Father, 
XXxV, 30; as Judge, liv, 15of. ; 
as transcendent, xxxvi. 

Goodrick, A. T., 161. 

Gosse, Edmund, xxx, 

Grace, 26 f. 

Greek fathers, interpretation of 
‘* Hebrews” in, 26, 37, 48, 128, 
159, etc. 

Green, T. H., 211. 

Gregory of Nazianzus, 221. 

Gregory of Nyssa, 8. 

Grouus, 79. 

Grouping of MSS, Ixxii. 

Growth, 72 f. 





Habakkuk, 157 f. 

Haggai, 221. 

Hands, Laying on of, 75. 

Hardy, Thomas, 175. 

Harnack, 73, 148, 226. 

Heaven, 60. 

‘‘Hebrews,” meaning of the title, 
xv. 

“* Heirship,” liii, 5. 

Hellenistic Judaism, Ixiii, 18. 

Hermas, xiv, xvili, 217, etc. 

Herwerden, 51. 

Hickie, W. J., 19. 

Hicks, 22. 

Holtzmann, O., 233. 

Holzmeister, 3. 

Hope, 33, 44, 85, 98. 

Hort, 136, 232, 243. 

Hospitality, 224 f. 

Household of God, 42. 





Image of God, the, 6. 

Impossible things, the four, 76. 

Individualism, 147. 

Infinitive, the epexegetic, 63; for other 
uses of the infinitive, see 35, 47, 
83, 96. 

Inns, 224 f. 

Inspiration, 22, 44, 150. 

Insubordination, 239. 

Intercession of saints and angels, 
xxxix, xli, 16, 100, 213. 

Isaac, 178. 

Isaiah, martyrdom of, 188, 189. 

Isidore, 128. 

Isokrates, lvi, lvii, 194, 204. 

Italy, xxi, 246f, 
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| Jacob, 178. 


Jebb, R. C., 224. 


_Jephthah, 185. 
| Jeremiah, xl, 107f., 139f., 188. 


Jerome, 26, 81, 166, 202, 239. 

Jesus, birth of, lii; death of, xxxivf., 
xxxix, 27 f. ; human characteristics 
of, xxxvi, xliiif., 65, 101, 192f.; 
names of, Ixiii; prayers of, 66; 
priesthood of, xxv f., 98 f. ; teach- 
ing of, 19; as Son, xxiiif., xlf., 
II, 66f., 164, etc. 

Joseph, 178. 

Josephus, xxii, 130, 163, etc. 

Joshua, 43, 52, 183. 

Joy, 1543 of Jesus, 14, 196. 

Jubilees, Book of, 91, 136, 170. 

Judaism, xxvif. - 

Judith, 186. 

Junius, P., 17, 194, 215. 

Juristic terms, 87, 97, III, 127f., 
138. 

Justin Martyr, xiv, xlix, 11, 33, 41, 
75, 99, 164, 239. 

Justinian, 5. 


Keble, 229. 

Kennedy, H. A. A., xl, lv, 123, 209. 
Kingdom of God, xxxiii. 

Kégel, Julius, xxvii. 

Kypke, x, 61, 203, 215, 222. 


Lactantius, 7, 42, 93. 

Lake, Kirsopp, Ixx. 

Latin Versions, Ixix, 91, 155, 171, 
182, 225. 

Law, the, 96f. 

Levitical priesthood, 94, 96. 

Libations, 119. 

Living God, the, 47, 54, 152. 

Logos, the, xxxiv, xlvii, xlix, 6, 54f. 

Loofs, 218. 

* Lord,” liv, Ixiii. 

Love, xxxv, xxxvi, 82, 146f. 

Lucian, 20, 56, 212, etc. 

Lucretius, 36. 


Macalister, R. A. S., 122, 

Macaulay, xxx. 

Maccabean martyrs, 
186 f., 189, 192, 196. 

Maccabees, Fourth book of, 59, 176, 
192. 

Mackintosh, H. R., 1. 

MacNeill, H., xliv. 

Marett, R. R., 123. 

Marriage, 226 f, 


152, 183f., 
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Martial metaphors, 15, 140, 198. 

Maximus of Tyre, 34, 53, 154, 156, | 
195, 204. 

Mediation, 107. 

Melanchthon, xxi. 

Melchizedek, xxxiif., 90 f. 

Menander, 3, 7, 85. 

Ménégoz, xxi, 159. 

Merits of the fathers, xxxix, 229. 

Michael, 37, 100, 107, 185. 

Milk, metaphor from, 70 f. 

Miracles, 19 f. 

Mixed metaphors, 89. 

Money, 228 f. 

Montefiore, C. G., xxxvii, 77. 

Moses, 40f., 107, 216f. 

Moulton, J. H., 94, 136, 176, etc. 

Muratorian Canon, xv. 

Musonius Rufus, 35 e¢ passzm. 

Mystery-religions, li, 75, 148, 233. 

Mysticism, livf., 9, 170, 181, 191, | 
234. 


‘“*Name,” 8. 

Nestorians, 26. 

Noah, 167 f. 

Nominative for vocative, 13, 138. 
Norden, 30. 

Novatians, xx. 


Oath of God, 86f., 99. 

Obedience of Jesus, 67 f. 

Odes of Solomon, 34, 147, 196, 207. 

Oecumenius, Ixxiv, 26, 74, 99, 128. 

Officials of the church, 230 f. 

Old Testament, use of, xvi, Ixii, 45, 
129, 215f., etc. ; argument from | 
silence of, 92. 

Optative mood, 243. 

Origen, on authorship of ‘‘ Hebrews,” 
xvilif.; on interpretation of, 25, | 
70, 80, 81, 129, 131, 165, 176, 188. 





Parables of Jesus, 5, 50; Jewish, 111. 
Paronomasia, 29, 66, 154, etc. 
Participles, use of, 32, 240. 

Patience, 157, 169f. 

Patria potestas, 203 f. 





Paul, and the authorship of| 
‘‘ Hebrews,” xvill, xxix; and 
author of ‘‘ Hebrews,” xxxixf., 


xlviii, 10, 18, 34, 126, 155, 197, 
216, etc. 
Paulinus of Nola, 191. 
Peace, 205 f., 242. 
Peake, A. S., 181, 235. 
Pearson, A, C., 133, 210, 
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i People of God, the, xxxvili, 39, ete. 


Perdelwitz, xxvil, 244. 


i Perfect tense, lix, 91, 94, etc. 


Persecution, 36, 153f. 
Peter, First Epistle of, xv, 
xxxvi, lxiv, 36, 124, 175, etc. 


XVii, 


| Pfleiderer, lii, 233. 


Philo, xxxiii, xxxv, xlix, lxif., 4 e 
passin. 

Philosophical ideas, xxxif., 106. 

Pilgrims, 174f. 

Platonism, xxxi, 102, 152. 

Polykarp, 80. 

Praise, 33, 236. 

Prayer, 241. 

Pre-existence of Christ, 5 f. 

Prepositions, 4, 9, 17, 19, 29f., 45, 
63,96, MOTE. 120)0126;"120; 
161, 

Present tense, use of the, xxii. 

Priesthood of Jesus, xxvf., xxxix f, 
xliv f., etc. 

Priests, 95f., 144. 

Primasius, 27, 136, 164. 

Prisoners, 154, 225. 

Promise, God’s, 85 f., 190 f. 

Prophets, the OT, 2 f. 

Psichari, 20. 

Purdy, Professor, xxvi f. 

Pythagoras, 71, 89. 


Quintilian, 71, 81, 231. 
Quotations from the LXX, Ixxii. 
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Rabbinical interpretations of the OT, 
TL 2/325 dO G2 rag Toe ok nee. 

Radermacher, 53, 105, 128. 

Rahab, 184, 225. 


| Ransom, 126. 


Reiske, J. J., 88, 125. 

Religion as worship, xlivf., 125. 

Rendall, F., 25. 

Repentance, 74; no second, 77f., 
212f. 

Resch, 72. 

Rest of God, the, 45 f. 


| Resurrection of Jesus, xxxviilf., 237, 


242. 
Retribution, 46, 149. 
Reuss, 29, 42. 
Revelation, 2, 55. 


, Reverence, xxxvi, 66. 


Reward, 167. 

Rhythm in style, lvif., 159, 209, etc. 
Riggenbach, 71, 218, 246. 

Ritschl, 39. 
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Sabatier, xxxii. 

Sacerdotal metaphors, 34, 60, 144, 
234 f. 

Sacrifice of Christ, xxxivf., xliif., 
111f., 131 f. ; in OT ritual, xxxvf., 
Xie 2335 

Samson, 185, 186. 

Schoettgen, 18, 52, 79. 

Schultz, 149. 

Scott, E. F., xxxiii, 73. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 187. 

Sedulius Scotus, Ixxiv, 5, 182. 

Seeberg, 37, 38, 194, 219, 244. 

Selwyn, E. C., 215. 

Semitisms, Ixii. 

Seneca, 7, 36, 57, 60, 83, 106, 182, 
226, 245, 246. 

Septuagint. See Old Testament. 

Shakespeare, 22. 

Shame, xxii, 153, 180f., 197, 236. 

Simcox, W. H., Ixiv. 

Sin, 8, 10, 30,62, 74, 117}; 126f. 

Sinai, theophany at, 18, 214f. 

Sinlessness of Jesus, 32, 123f. 

Sins, unpardonable, 63, 79f., 148 f. 

Smith, W. Robertson, xv, xxxviii, 5, 
gf., 18, 34, 67. 

Son of Man, xlix, 23. 

Souter, A., xxi. 

Spirit, the human, 56; the Holy, 18, 
19, 20, 44, 75, 78f., 117, 151. 

Spitta, F., 3, 233. 

Starkie, 18. 

Stephen, speech of, lxii, 18, 106. 

Stewart, H. L., 190. 

Stoicism, 30, 59, 69f., 72, 154, 182. 
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